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Positions  Open  - 

Fall  1971  semester  begins  with  three 
administrative  job  openings  that  could 
result  in  changes  beneficial  to  students. . 

One  qf  the  positions  open  is  guidance 
counselorrlrhe  primary  function  of  this 
counsding  job  will  be  to  communicate 
■with  andioujisei  Black,  Filipino  and 
Latino  students. 

Candidates  for  guidance  counselor 
are  required  to  be  interviewed  by  a 
committee  consisting  in  part  of  students 
of  the  same  ethnic  or  racial  background 
»:f-»he  applicant. 

This  $17,120  year  position  has  at- 
tracted many  applicants,  all  of  whom  are 
required  to  have  a  Master's  degree. 

The  resignation  of  Dean  Arthur 
Samuels  as  director  of  student  activities 
created  an  opening  for  candidates  who 
have  or  are  eligible  for  an  administra- 
tion or  supervision  credential. 

Applicants  for  the  position  of  direc- 
tor of  student  activities  must  also  have 
training  and  experience  in  the  areas  of 
student  activities,  parliamentary  proce- 
dures, and  fiscal  responsibilities. 

The  main  function  of  the  job  is  to  as- 
sist the  dean  of  students  in  administer- 
ing regulations  governing  student  or- 
ganizations or  persons  or  groups  con- 
ducting non-institutional  activities  on 
campus. 

Another  responsibility  of  director  of 
student  activities  is  to  assist  The  Asso- 
(continued  on  page  4) 

Samuels  to  Join 
Counseling  Staff 

The  newly  vacated  office  of  director 
of  student  activities  is  the  office  that 
will  have  the  most  effect  on  the  students 
of  City  Collie. 

The  office  was  vacated  by  former 
Director  Arthur  Samuels  in  order  ta 
return  to  his  former  position  as  a  coun- 
selor. He  resigned  from  the  post  during 
summer  vacation. 

Dean  of  Students  RaltMi  Hillsman.  the 
acting  director,  stated  that  *'he 
(Samuels)  requested  a  return  to  the 
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MICHAEL  WONG  is  a  (2^  year-old    running  for  supervisor. 


CCSr  Student  Ylins  Right  to 
inter  City  Supervisors'  Race 

rvni/^allu  hi/  th^  hnrnirc  nf  war 


California  State  College  Trustees  re- 
Tcently  approved  tough  new  admissions  ; 
standards  for  community  coHege4rans— 
fers.  _ 

The  new  rule,  adopted  by  the  trustees,  " 
will  not  go  into  effect  until  fall  semester, 
1974. 

It  will  affect  some  40,000  student?  a 
year  who  transfer  from  two-year  com- 
munity; coll ;ges  to  state  collegesvfor 
their  junior  and  senior  years.  N 

Up  to  now,  any  student  with  60  un^s  of 
work  in  any  subject  matter  area  has  been 
automatically  eligible  to  transfer  to  any 
state  college  of  his  choice  as  long  as 
there  was  room  for  him. 

Because  many  of  these  units  might 
have  been  in  non-academic  work  not 
accepted  for  dcfrct  credit  by  the  state 
college  he  chosen  the  student  might  have 
to  spend  three  or  four  additional  years 
completing  the  work  for  his  bacbdora 
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counseling  department  by  the  I-  all  of 
197 1 .  Because  of  the  new  format  for  hir- 
ing, Samuels  wanted  to  continue  until  a 
new  director  was  found.  Eventually,  he 
became  ill  and  was  hospitalized.  I  was 
required  to  fill  in  for  him." 
Hillsman  was  director  of  student 
activities  from  1958  until  1962.  He  will 
be  assisted  during  this  interim  period  by 
two  Assistant  Deans  (Edna  Pope  and 
Willis  Kirk)  until  a  new  director  is 
hired.'. 

.  Hm  new  director  will  be  selected  by  a 
committee  made  up  of  students  and 
members  of  the  administration.  The  po- 
sition will  be  advertised  not  only  in  San 
Francisco  but  through  the  state  as  well. 

Applications  will  be  made  through 
Reginald  Alexander,  dean  of  certified 
services,  San  Francisco  Community 

College  District.  

Screening  of  the  candidates  will  lake 
place  in  October  if  a  selection  commit- 
tee has  been  officially  appointed  by 
then.  November  I,  1971  is  the  tentative 
date  for  the  announcement  of  the  new 
director.        ^         ,  _   ^ 


As  the  result  of  a  federal  court  rul- 
ing, a  City  ColI.ege  student  is  now  al- 
lowed to  run  for  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  "Supervisors  although  he  is 
unable  to  pay  the  required  filing  fee. 

Michael  Wong,  20,  needed  only  to 
swear  under  oath  that  he  was  unable  to 
pay  the  filing  fee  in  order  to  run.  This 
was  ruled  by  Judge  Alvin  Woolen  berg 
on  September  17.       "^       ^       ' .;'  ]    '' 

At  a  press  conference  held  in  the 
Gang  Room  of  the  Student  Union 
building  last  Monday,  Wong  an- 
nounced that  any  money  given  to  his 
campaign  will  be  donated  to  free  health 
clinics  throughout  the  city. 
^^  "After  swearing  that  I  couldnt  pay 
Ike  nilng  fee,  I  couldn't  in  good  coa- 
science  accept  money  for  ay  campaign, 
so  any  money  I  recede  wil  go  to  these 
clinics.  In  addition,  75  %  of  my  supervi- 
sor'ii  salary  (about  »000  per  year)  wil 
also  go  to  these  clinics." 

Wong  feels  that  this  gesture  will 


ogically  by  the  horrors  of  war 

He  feels  the  pressing  problems  of 
health  conditions  and  overcrowding  in 
Chinatown,  as  in  the  Black  and  Brown 
communities,  are  to  be  given  top  priori- 
ty in  the  city. 

Wong  is  of  two  minds  on  the  con- 
troversial busing  issue: 

"I  am  for  it  in  that  it  will  Improve 
education  opportunities  for  minorities 
but  .  fed  that  it  is  wrong  because  it  only 
affects  poor  people:  the  rich  can  afford 
to  send  their  chMren  to  prhate  schools 
and  can  avoid  basing." 

Wong's  campaign  will  consist  niain- 
ly  of  knocking  on  doors  since  he  has  no 
money.  Any  money  donated  to  his 
campaign  will  be  given  to  the  free  health 
services. 

Wong  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
Drop-Out  Prevention  Committee  at 
CCSF,  and  expects  to  be  supported  by 
the  Student  Council. 

Wong  would  like  to  be  a  fulltime 
supervisor. 

A  third-generation  San  Franciscan, 


4»elp  "bring  a  new  consciousness  to 
America,"  as  well  as  fight  the  drug,  sui- 
cide and  venereal  disease  problems 
whkh  he  said  are  especially  bad  in  lom- 
cr  and  middle  class  neighborhoods. 

Michael  Wong  is  also  interested  m  a 
British-type  program  for  controlling 
drug  use.  This  would  entail  giving  drugs 
to  addicts  at  government  run  clinics. 

Wong  stressed  his  concern  with  the 
veterans  returning  home;  often,  im- 
paired physically  by  drugs  and  psvchol- 


After  months  of  delays,  the  Senate 
Tuesday  sent  to  the  White  House,  the 
bill  extending  the  military  draft  to  June 

23,  1973. 

Attaining  President  Nixon  s  signi- 
lure  will  enable  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  renewjdraft  inductions  halted 
'v^hcn  the  old^fewcxpired+ast  =»«n*Mt-= 

The  new  bill  abolishes  deferements 
for  students  beginning  college  this  fall 
semester,  extends  the  rights  of  the  draf- 
tee before  his  local  board,  and  limits  the 
inductions  to  I3ft,000  thU  year  and 


Michael  Wong  is  the  sonxffTpostal 
clerk  and  the  oldest  of  three  children. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Lowell  High  School 
and  plans  to  attend  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  to  study  law.  His 
ambition  is  to  someday  be  on  the  Boafd 
of  Governors  at  U.C.  Berkeley  or  City 
College. 

"I  would  like  to  win,"  he  said,  "but 
even  if  1  lose  the  election  the  free  health 
clinics  would  win  because  of  the  money 
they  would  get  from  my  campaign." 


140,000  next  year. 

"Now  is  the  time  for  seeing  a  good 
draft  counselor  so  that  you  can  plan  to 
finish  school,"  says  Mike  Mitroff  of  the 
draft  counseling  services  located  in  the 
Experimental  College. 

Mike,  a  student  at  San  Francisco 
Sia'e.  and  his  colleague,  Rod  Rose,  are 
located  m  Bungalo  5.  Their  office  hours 
are;  Monday  8  a.m.  -  5:30  p.m., 
Wednesday  8  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.,  Friday 
8a.nt.  -  5:30p.m. 

Mike  and  Rod  urge  all  students  who 


Under  the  new  system,  community 
college  transfers  will  not  be  eligible  for 
admission  to  a  state  college  unless  the 
60  units  of  work  are  in  academic  areas 
and  can  be  accepted  fJoidcgCKLCred  it  by  . 
the  state  college. 

The  new  admissions  policy  would  be 
similar  to  transfer  policies  which  the 
University  of  California  has  required 
for  years. 

The  trustee's  unanimous  acceptance 
of  the  proposal  came  despite  opposition 
from  spokesmen  representing  the  com- 
munity colleges. 

John  A.  Gresham,  Marin  Community 
College  Superiniendant  said.  "The  pro- 
posed regulations  include  no  uniform 
definition  of  transferability.  Transfera- 
bility would  be  defined  at  the  discretion 
of  the  state  college  president." 

Gresham  continued,  "This  change  will 
upset  the,  principle  of  equal  treatment 
— for  transfer  gtudcnts." 


■  X-- 


But  Chancellor  Glenn  S.  Dumke 
said  the  1974  implementation  date 
"gives  us  plenty  of  elbow  room"  and 
that  "if  we  wait  until  everyone  agrees, 
well  postpone  this  thing  forever." 

The  new  policy  was  also  opposed  by 
representatives  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  California  Community  Col- 
leges  and  the  California  Community 
College  Association. 

^  Del  erments 

lace  the  draft  to  see  them  before  and 
induction  notice  arrives.  This  will  allow- 
them  the  needed  time  to  advise  students 
as  to  possible  legal  ways  a  man  can 
avoid  the  draft.  Free  forms  and  bro- 
chures concerning  various  deferements 
are  available  now.  '    ^ 

Foreign  students  who  have  visas  or 
are  excTiange  students  are  exempt  but 
all  others  of  draft  age  are  eligible  to  be 
drafted.  Mike  and  Rod  urge  men  who 
find  themselves  in  this  spot  not  to  wait, 
but  see  a  counselor  now. 


-t 
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~New  Slant  On  PrTson 


~^  After  all  the  terror  and  Woodshed  reported  during  (ke  last  few  nMNiths  in  the  na-. 
tion's  prisons,  it  is  time  to  taiie  some  form  of  decisive  action  to  malie  institutional 
living  more  bumanly  toleraMe. 

it  is  true,  of  course,  that  most  of  the  men  hi  prison  have  done  somethhig  to  make 
themselves  a  threat  or  a  danger  to  society.  Some  people  have  argued  that  prison  condi- 
tions are  too  soft  as  they  are  now,  and  tha:  prisoners  should  be  treated  harsher  and 

ffven  more  severe  sentences. ~---j,-       — 


Prison  conditions  are  not  soft.  Brutality  and  homosexual  rape  run  rampant  in 
America's  prisons.  Murders  and  -beatings  are -almost  a  daiy  occurence,  and  now 
even  riots  are  not  rare. 

Two  years  ago,  on  a  prison  farm  m  Alabama,  several  bodies  were  dug  up  all  of 
were  listed  as  "escaped"  prisoners. 


In  Louisiana's  Angola  Prison,  men  havehadl  toleat  rlis  mfbtlier  rodents  to  keep 
from  starvuig,  because  prisoiiers  there  are  punished  by  not  being  fed. 

Experimentation  at  a  Southern  California  prison  with  conjugal  or  family  visits  has 

proved  to  be  a  complete  success.  Yet  when  a  bill  to  allow  conjugal  visits  was  brought 

up  before  the  aseembly  floor,  it  was  actually  laughed  off  by  members  of  the  asscmMy 

^  what  witnesses  say  was  one  of  the  most  disgusting  displays  ever  seen  in  the  capitol 


Motorcycle  Flick  Opens 

Anyone  who  remembers  the  Beach  can  Motorcycle  Association  National 
Boys.  "Woodies".  and  Surfer  Magazine  Champion,  holder  of  it^i  "No.  I "  plate. 
will  remember  B7uce~Brown  and  hS^ 

Bruce  Brown  docsn't'merely  make 
sgorts  d(^cumentaries.  He  i»  essentially 
into  cinematography  as  an  art  form.  He 
has  done  for  cycles  what  he  previously 
did  for^utrfing.  He  captures,  by  the  \1S£Z 
of  slow-motion  and  daring  close-ups, 
the  speed,  grace,  beauty,  in  fact  the  very 
"feel"  of  piloting  a  high-powered  mo- 
torcycle.  . — ^=f-r-' 


surf-movies.  ^T-^^ rr — -^ 

Bruce  started  by  ftarrating  his  own 
short  films  in  peiison  at  high  school  au- 
ditoriums in  Southern  California.  When 
it  became  Apparent  t^at  even  non^r- 
fers  enjoyed  this  kind  of  exciting  visual 
entertainment,  Bruce  made  "The  End- 
less Summer",  a  full-length  film  which 
was  eventually  screened  in  theaters. 


chambers. 


While  the  California  Assembly  denied  visits  to  ks  prisoners,  Mississippi  has  al- 
lowed wives  to  make  these  visits  for  years. 
When  40  people  were  slam  m  Attica  Prison  in  New  York  ui  mid  September  bv 

anxious  state  troopers  and  National  Guard  troops  ordered  out  by  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  a  point  was  proved. 

State  and  local  governments  are  incapable  of  carfaig  for  and  rehabiitating  the  pco^ 
pie  they  incarcerate. 

Their  prison  systems  have  proved  to  be  meflkient,  corrupt,  and  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  local  politics  and  politicians.  ^ 

Some  of  the  employees  of  these  prisons  appear  to  be  barbaric  sadists  or  incompe- 
-Icnt  idiots,  in  some  prisons  such  as  Angola,  convicts  are  allowed  to  guard  other  pris- 


JDUTLOOK:  Steve  Duchnowski  types  his  first  Guardsinaii  assignment 

first  Semester  Outlook 


oners  with  shotguns  (regular  prison  guards  are  out  of  range  in  prison  towers  with 
machine  guns  aimed  at  the  convict  guards)  sometimes  finding  a  "necessary"  reason 
to  shoot  fellow  convicts. 

The  only  answer  to  the  prison  problem  in  the  United  States  today  is  to  put  all  penal 
histitutions  under  Federal  Government  control. 

In  the  Federal  prisons  there  is  no  capital  punishmeni,  and  conditions  are  uniform 
and  decent.  Convicts  with  outside  assistance. may  often  have  a  television  in  their  cells 
along  with  all  the  books  and  readuig  matter  that  they  desire. 

When  asked  his  preference,  an  ex-convict  answered,  "I'd  take  a  federal  rap  any- 
time. I  had  a  partner  once,  who  was  wanted  in  Georgia  for  gunning  a  state  trooper. 
The  law  was  on  him;  he  knew  he'd  get  caught  eventually,  so  he  went  into  a  poM  office 
and  kaied  a  postal  clerk." 

Smce  federal  crimes  have  priority  over  local  and  state,  the  murderer  was  sentenced 
..  to  life  in  a  federal  prison  rather  than  a  cell  on  death  row  in  Georgia. 

Federal  control  of  prisons  would  solve  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  problems  In  Aai^ 


,il .-,  

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  23-year  old  student  at  City  College  the  outlook  can  be  / 
very  dismal  the  first  semestpr. 

Not  being  up  to  date  on  any  of  the  subjects  for  about  six  years  can  tend  to  make  a 
person's  study  habits  a-bit  faulty.  When  1  think  back,  it's  been  a  long  time  since  1 
have  read  a  book  or  even  grabbed  a  pen  and  paper  and  jotted  down  any  informa- 
tion that  1  might  benefit  from. 

If  you  were  any  kind  of  average  student,  all  of  the  different  variations  of  subjects 
or  topics  should  come  right  back  to  you.  If  you  were  not  that  swift,  it  will  probably 
be  a  hardship  for  quite  a  lengthy  time  until  you  achieve  that  period  of  adjustment. 
There  is  no  set  age  group  at  City  College,  young  and  old  alike  are  welcome,  but  the 
fact  remains.  I  guess  you  never  know  until  you  try.  1  suggest  if  you  have  been  away 
from  school  a  long  time  lighten  up  on  the  number  of  units  you  take4he  first  semes- 
ter. 

Run  through  it  the  first  semester  to  get  an  idea  of  how  much  you  can  handle. 
Then,  next  semester  you'll  know  what  your  capacity  is. 

If  you  can  touch  your  toes  that's  cool,  but  when  it  hurts  your  back  that's  some- 
thing else.  So  if  it's  your  first  semester  like  me.  take  it  easy. 

.—  Steve  Duchnowski 


ca  s  prisons. 


-  Jim  Toland 
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Disappointing  Entertainment 


Fillmore  West  has  died,  but  Bill 
Graham  stili  lives  to  carry  on  the  San 
Francisco  music  tradition. 

Besides  promoting  the  giant  rock 
acts  in  Berkeley's  Community  Theater. 
Oakland's  Coliseum  and  San  Francis- 
co's Ci^ic  Auditorium.  Graham  has 
again  regained  control  of  Winterland 
Auditorium  to  produce  weekly  shows 
there. 

Among  the  groups  coming  to  Win- 
terland include  Black  Sabbath  Oct.   I 


and  2.  Allman  Brothers  Oct.  8  and  9. 
and  Pink  Floyd  for  one  nitht  only  Oct! 
15. 

Jesus  Christ  Superstar  come,  to  the 


Oakland  Coliseum  Oct.  2  and  3,  and 
Grand  Funk  Railroad  Oct.  24. 

Donovan  comes  to  Civic  Au^t^- 
rium  on  Oct.  24.  while  David  Crosby 
and  Graham  Nash  visit  the  Berkeley 
Community  Theatre  on  Oct.  14  and  15. 
and  Gordon  Lifhtfoot  on  Oct.  17. 

Upcoming  Bill  Graham  productions 
in  the  near  future  include  Traffic.  The 
Jeff  Beck  Group.  Sha  Na  Na,  Ten 
Years  After,  and  The  Who. 

KFRC  radio  will  present  Credence 


HILLCLIMBING:  "On  Any  Sunday 

The.  film  made  enough  to  keep  young 
Bruce  in  surfboard  wax.  and  tojielp  fi- 
nance further  moviemakThg  experi- 
ments. 

Brown's  latest  cinematic  exercise  is 
"On  Any  Sunday."  This  is  a  full-length 
color  film  with  complete  soundtrack, 
and  is  being  run  commercially  around 
the  regular  theater  circuit,  often  with 
other  documentaries,  like  the  Stones' 

■Gimme  Shelter".    "~~~~ 

The  nick  covers  all  aspects  brmotor- 
c> cling.  It  focuses  especially  on  dirt- 
riding  and  the  men  who  ride  "On  Any 
Sunday"  in  competition  and  just  for 
fun. 


Clearwater  at  the  Oakaind  Coliseum 
Oct.  16  and  the  rock-opc-a  Tommy  will 
return  to  Fiicnds  and  Relations  Hall 
starting  Sepi  28.  -  c.  Csavossy 


BART  MAY  MOVE:  After  months  in  mothballs,  this  strange  vehi- 
cle, a  monorail,  may  soon  adorn  our  skyways.  Perhaps  in  six 
months  we  will  ride  on  the  project  that  has  been  taking  th>  ta«. 
payer  for  a  ride  for  a  long  time. 


Bruce  Brown  doesn't  merely  make 
sports  documentaries.  He  is  essentially 
into  cinematography  as  an  art  form.  He 
has  done  for  cycles  what  he  previously 
did  for  surfing.  He  captures,  by  the  use 
of  slow-motion  and  daring  close-ups. 
the  speed,  grace,  beauty,  in  fact  the  very 
"feel  "  of  piloting  a  high-powered  mo- 
torcycle. 

Many  segments  show  the  view  over 
the  handlebars.  Even  non-enthusiasts' 
pulses  will  quicken  when  they  see  how  it 
looks  sliding  sideways  with  your  left 
boot  on  the  ground,  around  a  curve  in  a 
dirt  track  at  80-plus  miles  per  hour. 

Besides  some  of  the  best  action  film 


is  a  new  type  of  motorcycle  movie. 

We  see  him.  with  van  and  motorcycle, 
leave  his  suburban  home  and  family  in 
Tiburon,  drive  29  hours  non-stop  and 
then  hop  on  his  bike  and  race  all  day  at 
100  miles  an  hour  around  a  mile  oval  of 
dirt. 

The  movie  is  a  joy  to  watch  for  anyone 
who  has  ever  been  hillclimbing  or 
scrambling  on  a  bike,  which  is  to  say. 
an  enthusiast.  (Once  you  try  it,  you're 
hooked!)  And  for  those  who  think 
scramblers  and  choppers  are  some  kind 
of  kitchen  utensils,  the  movie  should 
prove  educational  indeed,  and  will  at 
last  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  why 
those  nuts  ride  up  cliffs  on  those  noisy 
gizmos,  making  all  that  dust  and  noise. 

It  figures  that  a  small,  independent 
outfit  like  Brown's  would  be  first  to  do  a 
realistic  film  on  motorcycles  and  mo- 
torcyclists. Hollywood  has  finally  taken 
cars  seriousl;^,  with  films  like  "Grand 
Prix  "  and  "Le  Mans".  However  their 
only  use  of  motorcycles  in  movies  con- 
tinues to  be  as  props  for  sensationalized 
youth  exploitation  epics  full  of  sex  and 
violence. 

The  image  of  the  motorcyclist 
presented  to  movie  audiences  in  the  past 
has  been  a  sort  of  beer-guzzling  nean- 
derthal man  in  a  leather  jacket.  So  if 
you  could  dig  seeing  a  documentary  for 


Aggravating  Gym  Classes 
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Tlie  time  has  come  to  re-examine  the  requirement  that  all  students  take  a  gym 
class.  ^    , 

In  ■  time  when  all  young  people  are  being  given  increasingly  larger  says  m  their 
own  life.  It  IS  *  shame  that  there  are  stUI  people  who  think  they  know  how  to  run  an- 
other person  s  :ife  better  than  the  indnidual  does. 

Eighteen  year-olds  can  vote,  and  they  may  soon  be  aUe  to^lndi,  but  they  are  i 
He  to  decide  if  they  need  physical  education.  ' 


There  k  no  defense  for  forcing  students  to  take  PIE)  The  only  conceivable  one,  that' 
it  is  good  for  them,  is  easily  seen  to  be  full  of  boles  when  held  up  to  the  light  of  exam- 
inalmn. 

As  anyone  who  hjts  taken  such  a  class  knovButhe4«opk  who  want  to  get  something 
out  of  rt  work,  and  the  students  who  don't  more^r-less  stand  around  and  look  sflly 
There  is  no  *«-P«l«ion  that  one  must  break  into  a  sweat ;  the  only  requirement  is  thL 
one  get  dressed  and  be  there. 

Why,  then  does  this  rule  persist?  The  answer  lies  in  that  the  people  who  make  the 
rules  do  not  have  to  obey  them.  .  .  - 

Voluntary  gym  classes  are  immensely  more  sensible  (ban  required  ones.  They  wUI 
allow  those  who  want  physical  education  to  have  It  and  let  those  who  do  not  want  it 

^^      ^Z  r*  '"  *"^^  "^'^  "**'"'  •"*"""   •^""^  «  "«  P'«<**cal  reason  why 
this  cannot  be  done.  -t  ^ 

It  is  time  for  a  chan,e.  _  ^mg  Thompson 


probably  ever  shot  anywhere,  the  flick 
has  some  good  insights  into  the  type  of 
men  who  choose  to  make  a  living  by 
gambling  their  lives  racing.  The  film 
«focj  in  on  Mert  Lawwill,  1970  Amep- 


a  change  of  pace,  and  if  you  are 
bikes,  or  merely  curious  about  them,  go 
see  "On  Any  Sunday".  It's  a  real  eye- 
opener.  _  p^^i  snodgrass 


Portraits 
Reflected  in 


PflSf 


Comei 


%/ 


.Our  favorite  comedians  are.  we  would 
like  to  think,  men  of  vision.  If  this  be  so, 
then  make  the  most  of  this:  "Groucho" 
(Julius  Henry)  Marx  following  the 
death  of  producer  Irving  Thalberg.  one 
of  the  boy  wonders  of  HollyM>od.  gave 
voice  to  these  words  (in  paraphrase) 
why  do  great  men  all  die  young  and 
wortfilcss  people  live  forever? 

Groucho  was  born  in  1895.  in  York- 
ville,-on  the  Upper  West  Side  of  Man- 
hattan Island  in  New  York  City,  the 
son  of  a  French  Jewish  immigrant  tai- 


lor. His  brothers  (no  sisters  were  ever 
born  to  the  large  family)  were  Leonard 
(dubbed  "Chico"  for  his  portrayal  of  an 
Italian,  in  dialect,  in  the  brother's  vau- 
deville act);  Arthur  "Harpo"  (another 
vaudeville  sobriquet).  Herbert 
("Zeppo"),  and  in  the  vaudeville  days. 
Gummo.  who  also  starred  with  them  on 
Broadway  in  the  early  Twenties,  ja-tht 
musicals  /  7/  Say  She  /5  and  Cocoanuls. 
The  boys  nicknamed  their  mother 
"Minnie."  and  their  father  "Frenchy". 
Their  father's  real  name  was  Samue^l 

—Bob  Forman 
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197r  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 


DAY 

.Fri. 
Fri. 


Fri. 

Sar. 

^at. 

Fri. 


DATE 

Oct.  8 
Oct.  15 
-Oetv42— 
Oct.  29 
Nov.  5 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  19 


OPPONENT 

Chabot 
Merritt 
Laney  I 

San  Mateo 
San  Jose 
Diablo  Valley 
Foothill 


PLACE 

Here 

Merritt 

Laney 

Here 

Here 

There 

Here 


TIME 

2:30  p.m. 
2:30  p.m. 
7:30 

2:00  p.m. 
2:00  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
2:00  p.m. 


City  College's  football  fortunes 
mark  time  this  weekend  with  a  welcome 
break  in  a  schedule  that  permits  Coach 
^^utch^'lEIston's  'n  White  squad 

to  prepare  for  their  first  conference  en- 
counter when  they  host  Ch^bol's  Gladi- 
ators, Friday,  October  8,  at  2:30  p.m. 

Although  the  1971  Rams  grid  ma- 
chine JiassujTered  early  ses^n  disap- 
pointments. Coach- Elston  views  the 
4tpcomin^~GoIcreii  Gate  ConfereTfce: 
campaign  with  considerable  optimism. 

■  "Our  squad  contains  great  poten- 
tial, offensively  and  defensively,"  advis- 
es Elston.  "and  added  game  experience 
should  bring  us  favorable  results." 

Coach  Elston  reports  he  is  pleased 
with  the  defensive  performance  of  first 


-year  ptayer  Ed^Levi,  LB(Balboa4- 


Also  receiving  high  praise  from  Elston 
is  Francis  O'Leary.  LB,  a  second  year 
student  who  did  not  participate  in  varsi- 
ty football  la.st  season. 

First  year  offense  players  earning 
plaudits  from  theirchief  mentor  are: 
Tim  O'Shea.  QB  (St.  Ignatius);  Lee 
"Hubbard.  OG  (Washington)  and  Mi- 
chael Fauss,  center  (Balboa^  ,  ^^ 


Second  year  offense  players  Louis 
Cobos,  OT.  and  Pal  Griitiesey.  LB. 
have  rated  warm  comment  from^Elston. 

On  Friday.  October  15.  the  Rams 
hit  the  road  to  engage  the  Thunderbirds 
of  Merritt  college.  Kickoof  time  is  2:20 
p.m.  — 
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DfrecforHnfidunces  New  Library  Changes 


The  Cit>  College  librar>  has  opened 
for  Fall  "'I  with  new  educational  aids, 
n<v,  personnel,  and  new  hours, 
^located  in  the  third  floor  of  Cloud 

lall.  the  libran  has  almost  completed 
establishment  of  a  centralized  and  effi- 
cient reference  area  in  the  huge  West 
Room.  \N  ith  ne^*  catalogues  and  light- 
ing on  the  waVrtlie  room  will  oHer  the 
student  eas>  access  to  all  material  the 
librar\  has  to  offer. 

The  General  Reading  Room,  located 
to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  no* 
cofitains  the  back  issues  of  major  p€it 


odicals.  These  issues  were  once  kepl^Hi__ 
the  third  floor  of  the  stack  area. 
— The  General  Reading  Room  offeriihe 
-student  a  quiet  area  to  stud>  and  the 
converviencC  of  quick  reference  to 'peri- 
odicals.  A   micro-film  center,  with  an 
expanded  library  and  "Reader-Printer" 


for  duplication,  is  also  located  in  the 
General  Room. 

New  personnel  have  also  been  added. 
Mrs.  Ethel  Crockett,  the  library  direc- 
tor, has  welcomed  to  the  staff  this  fall- 
James  Berg,  a  reference  librarian  and 
Miss  Yen  Chang,  a  library  technician. 

With  the  addition  of  new  hours,  the 
niipw  and  Improved  facilities  can  now  be^ 
put  to  excellent  use  this  Fall.  Sunday  has 
been  added  as  a  regular  day  of  operation 
and  the  library  will  be  open  from  I  to  5 
p.m. 

>^eel(day  hours  are  Monday  -  Thurs- 
day 7:30-9:00 and  Friday  7:30- 4.30. 

I n  addition,  the  library  offers  other 
faciliiies . 

With  these  and  other  projected 
changes,  the  library  has  begun  to  meet 
the  growing  academic  needs  of  City 
College. 


School  News 
Round  Up 

A  proposal  by  Chancelor  Gknn  S 
Dumke  would  allow  all  California  vet- 
erans who  flunked  out  of  high  school  to 
have  special  admission  privileges  at  19 
state  colleges  next  year.  The  proposal 
will  be  voted  upon  by  the  trustef^  it 
their  November  22-23  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles. 

«     •     « 

All  students  with  a  3.0GPA  in  12 
units  from  last  semester  and  new  stu- 
4ents  witl^  CaUfofni* 


■■PliillllPIMIi 


Ethel  Crockett 


f0llJ>lans  for^Councf'/  Refuseijft  fflrfofse 


Tmn  war  Group  Student  Attti'War  Group^ 


,-■■".'"»'■' 


The  City  College  Student  Mobijiza- 
tion  CommilteeTfas  begun  its  fall  Anti- 
war Offensive  on  the  City  College  cam- 
pus. 

Their  activities  will  focus  on  buikT" 
ing  student  participation  in  the  Satur<. 
day,  November  6,  mass  antiwar 
marches  in  \f>  U.S.  cities  (including  San 
Francisco),  and  in  the  October  13  local 
the  country.      " 

These  dates  were  jointly  called  by 
the  National  Peace  Attion  Coalition 
and  the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Justice,  the  two  main  ongoing  anti- 
wax  organizations  in  the  U.S. 

T(ie  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee, with  the  support  of  the  NPAC.  has 
called  for  a  national  student  "strike"  on 
November  3.  which  should  be  a  day  on 
campus  devoted  to  antiwar  activities  for 
the  November  6  march. 


A  student  Council  endorsement  of  the 
Fall  antiwar  movement  has  been  denied 
b\  an  angry  coalition  of  minority  stu- 
dent council  mernbers. 

lyn.-W.oft  and  Felica  Cala.  student 
council  members  and  leaders  of  the 
rejection  movement  cited  mistreatment 
of  both  Asians  and  Chicanos  in  the 
Anti-War  demonstration  as  a  reason  for 
the  denial.  , 


Won  feels  that  Third  World  people 
should  be  separate  from  the  Student 
Mobilization  Group  and  other  related 
peace  organizations.  "We  were  treated 
like  shit  in  the  April  24th  march,  we 
can't  endorse  a  white  man's  move- 
ment." 

John  Goebel,  head  of  the  Campus 
Student  Mobilization  Committee,  was 
both  surprised  and  disappointed  by  the 
council's*  act  ion. 


"I  fear  the  actiotf  taken  by  the  council 
will  appear  to  be  a  rejection  of  the 
whole  anti-war  movement,"  Goebel 
commented,  i-'We're  trying  lo^buLId  a_ 
united  movement  to  end  the  slaughter 
of  millions  of  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
can G]Il's.  ,1  feel  they  voted  without 
thought." 

Goebel  feels  that  Third  World  people 
are  vital. to  the  anti-war  movement, 
"'^e  wan t  th e  T h i r d  World  peo pTc  i tT 
the  Fall  offensive.  I  offered  a  seat  on  our 
steering  committee  to  any  Third  World 
council  member  to  resolve  any  .hassles, 
and  that  offer  is  still  open." 

As  of  now,  there  will  be  no  student 
council  endorsement  of  Fall  activities. 
However,  John  Goebel  said;  "1  plan  to 
propose  endorsement  again  in  2  or  3 
weeks,  when  tempers  have  co'oled.  I 
hope  the  result  is  different  next  time." 


firalion  Life  Membership  are  eligible  to 

join  the  Omega  Chapter  of  th'e  Alpha 
Gamit^a  Sigma,  the  City  College  schol- 
arship honox  society.  Contact  Mf 
Wells  in  E-205h  for  more  information. 
All  interested  and  qualified  students 
should  sign  up  before  the  first  meeting 
which  will  be  held  at  II  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day, Oct.  5  in  the  Gangroom  of  the  Stu- 
xJent  Union  buildiBj.   '  — 

»    •-•■ 

Auditions  for  **the.Gi-tat  WJuu 
Hope,"  second  drama  production  of  the 
GCSF  season,  will  be  held  from  5  till  K 
p.m.  October  4th  and  5th  in  the  Little 
Theater. 
_Ihe  large  cast  calls  for  both  black 
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SemnmHwtke     More  Sfiirfenfs  Run  for  Office^ 


Addresses  Rallf 

%^dHwtiier- 


SMC  expects  to  see  more  Ameri- 
cans marching  behind  the  demand  for 
immediate  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
troops  and  material  from  Southeast 
Asia,  than  ever  before. 


Ttree  Mojor^ 
Posts  Offered 


Warning!  Police  Now  Issue  Tickets  to  Parking  Violators 


Campus  police  are  now  issuing  cita- 
tions to  owners  of  vehicles  packed  on 
"City  College  authorized  parking-  areas 
that  do  not  display  the  required  parking 
permit.  A  ten  dollar  fine  is  levied  for 
this  violation. 

Parliing  permits  are  obtained  by  pur- 
chasing an  Associated  Student  card  at 


the  Student  Union.  The  AS  card  costs 
S7.50  and  is  sold  throughout  the  school 
year. 

Tinnrothy  M.  Foley,  Chairman  of  the 
Criminology  department,  confirms  that 
asoflast  Tuesday,  I  127  parking  per- 
mits have  been  issued  through  the  cam- 
pus police  office. 


Continued  from  pg.  I 

ciated  Students  in  planning,  scheduling, 
and  financing  its  activities  and  the  activ- 
ities of  other  student  organizations. 

The  director  of  student  activities  also 
verves  as  representative  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Conference,  and  assists  in  the 
CCSF  orientation  for  new  students  and 
teachers. 

Selection  of  the  candidate  for  thii 


and  white  actors.  Any  CCSF  student  is 
welcome  to  try  out  for  the  show,  sched- 
uled for  production  in  mid-Januar\ . 
.  The  play  is  based  on  the  life  of  Juck 
Johnson,  the  first  Black  man  to  hold  the 
heavyweight    championship   of   the 

~ — wofldv —     — — 

•     •     • 

Associated  Student  President  lom 
Lai  today  announced  that  positions  are 
open  on  both  the  Curriculum  and  .Stu- 
dent Review  Committees  of  the  Student 
Council.  Any  student  is  eligible  for 
membership  on  thise  committees.  Ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  Tom  Lai, 
at  the  StudentJJnion  building,  no  later 
than  Oct.  6. 

•  '  •     • 

The  Student  Health  Advisory 
Board  of  City  College  has  nine  open- 
._  ings  for  the  197 1  fall  semester.  The 
Health  Advisory  Board  is  a  body  of  . 
CCSF  students  planning  and  work- 
ing for  permanent  health  facilities  • 
-  and  health  services  on  this  campus 
The  Board  is  ethnically  balanced 

with  students  who  will  work  with  the 

— -^-"Community  in  which  they  live.  There  - 
is  a  salary  of  $2.50  per  hour. 

Any  students  interested  in  these  , 
positions  should  apply  at  the  Student 
Advice  Center.  EI09A,  or  call  Ri-  • 
chard  Gallyot  at  928-8212. 


M  IK  (^GORDON  -  spokesman  for  Chris- 
tians in  San  Francisco. 

Love  Feast  at 
Student  Union^-^ 


Jess  Mitford  Speaks  oh  Death  Trade 


Jessica  Mitford  has  been  poking  her 
nose  into  other  people's  business  since 
she  ran  away  from  home  to  fif  ht  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War. 
-Mi 


$19,290- $2 1,740  a  year  job  wUI  be  an- 
nounced on  November  1. 

Also  open  this  semester  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  coordinator  of  instruction. 
The  primary  dutyof  this  position  is  to 
aid  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  college  division  with  the 
"  TcspoTvsibility  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  college  in  all  areas  of  instruc- 
tional development  and  in  coordinating 
all  instructional  programs. 

T1)e  applicants  for  coordinator  of 
instrucl<)r  must  posscvs  a  Masters  de- 
gree and  an  administrative  or  supervi- 
sion credential.  In  addition,  the  candi- 
date must  have  demonstrated  leaching 
experience  in  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tional development. 

Depending  upon  the  qualifications  of 
the  applicant  this  job  could  pay  up  to 
S29,A25  per  year. 

All  apptlcalions  and  information  re- 
■   lalina  t»  thuw  throw  poNttJoni  <.h«mt4-hc^ 
referred  to  Mr   Reymald  Y  cr 

Dean  of  (  eriificd  Services. 
Cisco  (  ommunity  (  ollcfjc  • 
finuf-'h  Si  San  I  ranciNco,  (  ,i  < 


Im  Mitford  was  the^initiai^spcaker 
m  the  College  Hour  lecture  series  last 
Thursday. 

"At  first,"  sHid  Miss  Mitford,  "I 
made  a  lot  of  jokes  about  the  Necrolo- 
gists and  their  'lay-away'  plan,  but  I 
soon  became  interested  in  it  myself." 

This  interest  was  the  genesis  of  her 
best-selling  expose  of  the  funeral  racket, 
"The  American  Way  of  Death."  Much 
of  the  success  of  the  book  was  due  to 
Miss  Mitford's  acrid  humor,  a  quality 
she  used  to  great  effectiveness  in  her  lec- 
ture.      ;  "  " 

One  of  the  most  memorable  chaptcfs" 
of  ihAbook  was  the  detailed  description 
of  the  Vrnl?alming  and  cosmetic  process- 
es used  by  morticians.  (A  buck-toothed 
cadaver  would  have  his  teeth  polished 
with  Bon-Ami,  for  example.)  This  sec- 
tion so  terrified  her  publishers  that  it 
-atau^l  ws«»lied  fn  the  cancellation  of 
the  book  as  well  as  the  loss  of  her  ajient. 
Ironicallv.  this  same  chapter  is  now 
;  .ci  as  an  example  of  excellent  descrip- 
tion in  a  college  text  on  prose  writing. 


Her  husband's  professional  involve- 
ment in  estate  management  led  him  to 
form  the  Bay  Area  Funeral  Society,  a 
group  devoted  to  stripping  away  the 


excess  trappings  from  the  cost  of  infer- 
ment. 

_  The  author  touched  briefly  en  her  lat- 
est book,  "The  Trial  of  Dr.  Spock". 
and  therather  devious  methods  she 
used  to  gain  interviews  and  information 
for  the  work,  including  an  hilarious  sto- 
ry in  which  General  Hershev  taught  her 


how  to  iron  contour  sheets. 

It's  been  35  years  since  Jessica  Mit- 
ford stuck  her  nose  in  Franco's  business 
and  she's  still  going  strong.  A  recenl 


City  College  members  of  Christians 
in  San  Trancisco  held  a  Love  Feast  in 
the- Student  Union  Building  last  Friday. 
Delicious  food  and  catchy  guitar  music 
highlighted  the  1 1  a.m.  to  I  p.m.  festivi- 
ties. 

The  feast  was  organized  and  present- 
ed with  the  intention  of  bringing  Christ 
to  the  people.  Michael  Gordon,  one  of 
the  campus  spokesman  of  Christians  in 
San  Francisco,  explained  the  goals  for 
the  Love  Feast  and  other  activities  the 
group  plans  to  present  on  campus. 

"We're  here  for  three  reasons,"  he 
stated:  "To  meet  and  contact  people,  to 
present  Christ  from  a  real  standpoint; 
to  be  one  with  every  "Born-again" 
christian,  regardless  of  previous  reli- 
gious background." 

City  College  Christians  in  San  Fran- 
cisco meet  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  Cloud  224.  They  have  sing-outs 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
at  II  a.m.  near  the  Ram,  and  meet  Sa- 
turdays at  3:30  p.m.  at  2601  Lake 
Street  to  touch  and  enjoy  the  Lord." 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  these  ac- 
tivities should  contact,  Mike  Gordon, 
Jim  Miller,  or  Keith  Hauser  at  the  re- 
gular Cloud  Hall  meetings  or  the  Satur- 
day night  meetings. 


A  campus  rally,  marked  by  a  walk- 
out dissendent  spectators,  was  .the  open- 
ing event  in  the  two-day  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Anti-Wa/  Conference  held  at 
City  College  last  week. 
-    The  walkout  was  staged  by  members  of 
the  Sparticists  League  immediately  be- 
fore a  speech  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke 
(Dem-Ind)  in  protest  against  what  they 
called  "class  war  enemies  on  the  pro- 
gram." 

In  his  address,  Hartke  compared 
President  Nixon  to  a  man  carrying  a 
lantern  through  a  tunnel  with  a  mirror 
on  the  end. 

"The  closer  he  gets  to  the  end,"  said 
the  senator,  "the  brighter  the  lefiection 
is.  But  when  he  finally  realizes  that 
there  is  no  way  out,  he  turns  and  runs 
past  the  bodies  of  dead  Americans. 

Hartke  blamed  the  state  of  our  econo- 
my ("Unemployment  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana  is  over  7%),  and  stated  that 
"While  we  are  a  nation  that  hates  war, 
we  are  hooked  on  it." 

"Our  slogan  should  be,  'Out  Now, 
'Out  Now!" 

Earlier  Father  Eugene  Boyle  of  San 
Francisco's  Sacred  Heart  Church  had 
accused  the  President  of  duplicity,  say- 
ing that  "Mr.  Nixon  is  trying  to  make 
reality  conform  to  what  Mr.  Nixon 
thinks  reality  should  conform  to." 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  domestic 
front  was  discussed  at  length  by  Jack 
Radey  of  the  People's  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice  and  Herb  Mills  of 
Local  10  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremens  and  Warehouscmens  Union, 
and  Popeye  Jackson  of  United  Prison- 
ers Union.  ' 

"If  you  only  talk  about  war  to  work- 
ers, they  won't  listen.  Their  interest  is 
survival."  said  Radey.  Radey  said  that 
other  evils,  such  as  poverty  and  racism, 
must  also  be  fought. 

Also  addressing  himself  to  the  prob- 
(continued  page  4) 


have  entered  the  Supervisors'  race  on  a 
slate  of  candidates  representing  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party. 

Jeff  Berchenko  and  Janle  Sica  are 
being  sponsored  by  the  Young  Social- 
ists for  Jenness  and  Pulley,  acampus 
group  which  is  helping  coordinate  the 
National  campaign  of  Linda  J«nn«&*- 


and  ATidrew  Pnttcy^foT  fhrstdent  and 
Vice-President  as  well  as  those  of  candi- 
dates in  municipal  elections.        ^"~      ~ 

"Capitalist  politicians  in  San  Fran- 
cisco," said  Jeff  Berchenko,  "are  trying 
to  stop  all  movemehts  that  are  in  our 
interests.  Only  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  says  to  rely  upon  our  power  and 
build  our  own  movement. 

Bejiphenko  called  it  "criminal"  that 
the  city  hasn't  done  implement  .  The 
candidates  ai^  running  on  a  platform 
calling  for  the  right  of  Black  parents  to 
bus  their  children  to  white  schools:  Bet- 


JcfT  Berchenko 


schools  are  still  controlled  by  the  white 
business  community,"  Berchenko  stat- 
ed. 

Other  points  on  the  platform  include 
nationalizing  the  means  of  production,^, 
including  a  100%  tax  on  income  over 
$30,000  and  no  tax  on  income  under 
$10,000,  improvement  in  education  fa- 
cilities, repeal  of  abortion  laws,  end  to 
pqlkre  and  prison  brutality,  and  end  to 
the  war  in  Indochina  and  an  end  to  San 
Francisco's  complicity  in  the  war  effort 
(including  the  right  of  San  Franciscians 
not  to  be  drafted). 


JaiKSica 

chenko  called  the  boycott  of  busing  by 
white  parents  "a  racist  attempt  to  keep 
minority  students  out  of  white  schools." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  group  sup- 
ports the  boycott  by  Chinese  parents  o.i 
the  ground  that  minority  people  have 
the  right  to  control  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. 

"No  matter  wheie  a  child  is  bused. 


Editor's  not*:  As  The  Guardsman 
went  to  press  it  wis  announced  that 
Bonnie  Sheppard  and  Tom  Ryan, 
■Mmbers  of  the  student  body,  arc  also 
candidates  in  the  supervisor's  race  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mike  Wong  (sec 'story  in  last 
week  Is  issue),  has  ben  ofTicially  en- 
dorsed by  the  City  College  of  San 
Francisco  Student  Counci. 

Tom  Ryan  asked  for  an  endorse- 
ment from  counci  on  October  4  bnl 
was  turned  down.  He  received  only 
two  votes  from  the  connclnwn.  She^ 
pard  kas  yet  to  ask  for  an  endnrsc- 


article  of  hers  in  Atlantic  Monthly 
caused  the  capitulation  of  the  Famous 
Writer's  School  and  she  is  currently  at 
work  on  a  book  concerned  with  prison 
reform. 

The  product  of  an  ultra-conservative 
^nglish  family  who  believed  that  proper 


,  young  ladies  do  not  attend  school,  her 
''education"  ended  when  she  could 
faultlessly  read  editorials  in  the  London 
Times  at  age  six.  She  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  on  the  eve  of  World  War 

.^  II  and  currently  lives  in  Oakland  where 
her  husband,  Robert  Treuhaft,  is  an 
attorney. 

Miss  Mitford  continued  her  career  a^ 
an  activist  involved  in  unpopular  causes 
by  serving  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
now-defunct  Civil  Rights  Congress, 
once  a  prickly  thorn  in  the  side  ol 
— House  lln-Amcrican  ActivitioR  Com- 


Jcssicii  Mitford 


mittee. 

During  this  period  she  began  work  on 
her  first  book,  "Dau.thters  and  Kc 
bets",  an  account  of  her  life  in  Europe 
between  the  two  World  Wars. 


Six  Contestants  Win  With  Geodesic  Dome 


Students  from  the  OrnameniaJ  Hor- 
ticulture department  won  a  total  of 
S990  at  the  recent  San  Matep  Floral 
Fiesta. 


Ted  Johnson.  Terry  Baldwin,  Russ 
Bryant,  Mike  Nihil,  Ken  Parker,  and 
Charles  Sauceda  captured  the  prize 
money  with  the  help  of  a  geodesic 
dome. 

The  prefabricated  dome  was  bought 
•  from  the  art  department  (it  *as  on  view 
j^  outside  the  visual  arts  building).  Horti— 
culture  students  added  their  own  design 
A  to  the  wood  and  plastic  dome  by  install- 
*  ing  lights  inside  and  a  waterfall.  The 
i  project  was  completed  in  seven  days. 
jJI      Creative  landStaping  inside  and  out 
^won  the  award  over  40  professional 
ornamental  horticulturists. 

Harry  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  orna- 
mental horticulture  department,  said, 
"The  students  did  an  outstanding  job. 
They  were  practically  on  their  own  with 
very  little  assistance  from  the  facuhy." 

The  $990  prize  money  reverts  to  a 
student  fund  in  the  department  and  will 
be  spent  for  books,  a  student  picnic,  and 
othecstudent  projects.  _    -—_ 

Johnson,  Baldwin,  and  Bryant  also 
won  scholarship  awards  from  the  San 
Francisco  Garden  Club  earlier  this 


PRIZE  WINNERS 


FaHcr'^  idea  of  a  dMC  to  ciMla  a 


■Id  hortlndtnriBts  y^^- 


.^-u^ 
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GUARDSMAN  OPINIONS.  FACTS 


Marijuana  Bombs  Out 


riw^  TOfif rorrrsy  *iurriMinuin|{  inc  tc^wtniiion  m  nttu  ijuwis  is  now  Qo^Kfivi v« 
Marijuana  can  not  now  be  legalized  in  the  United  States  and  will  probably  never 

be. 

in  all  the  debates  concerning  marijuana's  legalization  one  important  fact 

secns  to  be  omitted.  We  are  bound  by  an  international  treaty  to  treat  mari- 
juana as  a  dangerous  drug. 
'-      ThroogtMMit  the  years  there  has  been  much  fontiiBiaiiaitd  contrailiptiop  mm^ 

international  controls  on  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
~     In  1961,  the  United  Nations  decided  to  straighten  out  thisnnt^ed  tip  sko) 

The  li.N.  called  a  conference  for  the  adoption  of  a  single  convention  on  narcotic 

drugs. 

The  treaty  adopted  at  this  conference  is  called  the  Single  Treaty.  The 

Tkc  treaty  adoftcd  at  this  crnifercace  »  called  the  Single  Treaty.  The  Halted 
Stales  helped  to  draft  it  and  the  senate  ratified  it  in  1967.  The  Suigic  Treaty  defi- 
nitely, and  withont  any  donbt,  otrtlans  mariiHana. 

The  38-f  age  treaty  lists  cannabis,  the  plant  that  produces  both  marijnana  and 
s  an  Uicit  drag  ri|^  aln^  witb  tfmm,  berate, 
iothefft; — r—^—^^-    '   ' 


-  In  tiie  tueaty  there  ara  fonr  liaU  of  drags  t»b«<ontfeHe<.  Cannabis  is  an  tup  ef 
;:ftc9e  lists.  Ophn  is  only  on  one  of  the  lists. 

—  b  Article  28  of  the  Single  Treaty,  caanabii  is  speciTiecaUy  mentioned.  "Tkr 
parties  (aations  signmg  the  treaty) shall  adopt  snch  aieasurcs  as  may  be  accessary 
ta  pmeat  the  misase  of,  and  Micit  distribution  of  the  leaves  of  the  caaaabfe  plant." 

The  Single  Treaty  leaves  no  doubt  that  marijuana  will  have  no  chance  of  legali- 
zation in  this  country.  As  long  as  it  remains  in  effect,  even  an  act  of  congress  at- 
tempting to  legalize  pot  would  be  declared  void  by  the  supreme  court,  which  has 
repeatedly  ruled  that  when  a  law  conflicts  with  a  treaty,  the  treaty  rules  over  the 
law. 

With  this  realization  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  city  councils,  county  supe- 
rvisors, or  even  stale  legislatures  to  legalize  cannabis. 

The  Single  Treaty  remains  in  force  indefinitely ;  a  signing  nation  can  withdraw 
from  it  after  the  first  two  years,  if  it  gives  six  month's  notice. 

It  is  »ery  doubtlM  that  the  Inited  States  would  withdraw.  This  treaty  repi 
all  previous  treaties  on  drags,  and  withdrawing  from  it  would  leave  the  U.S.  with  no 
agreement  for  controlling  the  international  traffic  in  narcotics. 

— JimTolaiMl 

PorJcJng:  CCSPs  Vicfous  Circ/e 
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BATTLEFIELD  BLUES:  Asbby  Gatrdl 
lone  sarvivor  of  a  Civl  War  coaHlct. 


to  a  ricM  of  death  oaly  to  find  that  he  is  the 


ff 


No  DrumSf  No  Bugles 
Hits  a  Sour  Note 


ff 


Only  a  few  students  arc  within  walk- 
•ng  distance  of  the  City  College  campus, 
many  students  arc  forced  to  utilize 
iutomobiies,  buses  or  bicycles  to  gel  to 
>chool. 

A  problem  on  this  campus  is  park- 
ing. It  has  been  an  unsolved  problem  for 
30  \ears,  because  no  one  has  bothered 
to  solve  it.  -- — 

We  can  solve  parking  from  two 
standpoints:  bikes  and  cars.  We  need 
not  worry  loo  much  about  buses  since 
four  municipal  buses  serve  the  campus, 
with  several  others  having  nearby  stops. 

Bear  in  mind  that  many  faculty  mem- 
bers are  hard  pressed  to  find  parking 
spaces  for  their  antomobies  dae  to  stag- 
gered class  hours.  Some  have  to  park 
their  cars  on  Monterey  Boulevard.  Re- 
ncabcr  that  the  total  on  cam^  student 
parking,  Phelan  Avenue  parking,  and 
(he  north  reservoir  are  not  enough  com- 
bined to  hold  the  estimated  numberof 
cars  students  and  faculty  members  drive 
(aroand7300). 

Ban  all  student  vehicles  from  the 
campus.  They  can  park  in  an  expanded 
reservoir.  That  is.  there  should  be  some 
material  placed  on  lop  of  both  reser- 
voirs and  let  these  reservations  be  used. 


>by  student  funds.  Student  Council  could 
operate  the  lot  by  charging  a  low  set 
rate.  It  would  also  reduce  AS  Card 
prices  by  eliminating  the  cost  of  a  park- 
ing permit. 

The  main  probem  with  bicycles  is  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  ride  one  on  campus.  The 
Ihenery  rate  is  so  high,  the  possibility  of 
it  being  stolen  five  minutes  after  you 
have  left  it  is  tremendous. 

The  bike  riders  should  have  a  special 
place  (maybe  in  the  reservoir)  to  place 
their  bikes  at  no  cost.  They  would  then 
be  watched  by  campus  police,  or  any- 
one brave  enoueh  to  take  the  job. 
Another  thing  that  must  be  improved  is 
our  chaotic  bus  system.  It's  great 
that  the  City  College  station  is  served  by 
the  "12  "  "15  "  "36':  buses  and  the  "K  " 
street  car.  It's  not  so  great  when  the  bus- 
ses come  late. 

Ca.se  in  point:  Wait  for  a  "15"  at  the 
.Arleta  stop  at  7  am.  N  ou  arrive  on  cam- 
pus at  7:20.  The  next  "15"  will  get  you 
here  at  8:05  which  is  pretty  bad  if  you 
have  an  8  o'clock  class. 

Buses  are  supposed  to  come  every 
nine  minutes.  What's  going  on!  It's 
things  like  this  that  can  cause  a  person 
to  drive  to  school  and  keep  on  perpetu- 


No  Drums.  No  Bugles,  the  film  that 
opened  last  Wednesday  at  the  Vogue 
Theatre  is  the  story  of  one  nian's^mig- 
gle  to  remain  true  to  his  convictions. 

Ashby  Gatrell,  played  by  Martin 
Sheen,^lives  for  three  years  of  the  Civil 
War  in  a  cave  in  the  woods,  dodging 
military  service. 

The  cave  is  only  two  miles  away 
from  his  family  and  home  in  rural  Dod- 
dridge County,- West  Virginia. 

The  war  rages  on,  sometimes  even 
encroaching  on  Ashby 's  own  little  sec- 
tor of  the  world  but  he  remains  unseen, 
unkempt,  and  unwashed. 

At  onetime  he  returns  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  looks  at  his  sleeping 
wife  and  daughter,  and  without  reveal- 
ing himself  returns  to  his  desolate  cave, 
a  reaction  that  may  have  been  the  only 
escape  from  thedrudgerous  actingof 
his  wife,  played  by  Davcy  Davi!»on. 

It  is  a  solitary  and  agonizing  exist- 
ence for  the  audience  as  well  as  for  Ash- 
by Gatrell,  as  he  struggles  to  survive  in 
the  wilderness. 

The  movie,  which  runs  85  minutes 
features  at  least  40minules  of  Ashby 
running  amuck  through  fields,  streams, 
woods  etc. 

At  times  he  nears  suicide,  bul  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  audiences,  Ashby 


keeps  on  living.  The  struggle  continues 
and  Ashby  finds  new  meaning  by  chew- 
"tnf  a  marijuana  plant.  He  then  runs 
psychedelically  amuck  through  the 
same  field. 

A  ripple  of  pleasure  runs  through  the 
audience  when  Ashby.  at  the  peak  of  his 
"high"  gets  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake. 

To  the  viewer's  dismay  Gatrell  su- 
rvives the  bite  and  lives  to  the  end  of  the 
war  and  returns  to  his  hometown. 
He  mysteriously  dies  in  front  of  a 
church  full  of  hymn  singers.  This  unbe- 
lievable, but  meaningful  scene  brings  an 
overdue  end  to  the  film. 

No  Drums,  No  Bugles,  was  a  movie 
with  a  message,  the  only  problem  was 
that  the  length  of  the  message  was  too 
long  and  all  of  the  dialogue  was  emo- 
tionless and  unconvincing. 

The  West  Virgina  scenery  was  beau- 
tiful and  the  animals  in  (he  film  acted 
well  but  the  movie  needed  objective  ed- 
iting. 

Clyde  Ware  wrote,  directed  and  pro- 
duced No  Drums,  No  Bugles.  The 
movie  would  have  been  more  versatile  if 
he  had  incorporated  someone  else's 
ideas  into  the  script  besides  his  own. 

No  Drums.  No  Bugles,  could  be  a 
good  movie  if  It  was  about  half  as  long 
as  it  now  is  and  if  all  of  the  dialogue  was 
removed. 


Thjs  would  ut  lea.st  triple  the  current attng  our  parking  problem 


parking  space. 

I  he  money  for  this  could  be  paid  for 


Our  parking  system  seems  like  a  vi- 
cious circle.  Or  is  a  triangle?  '  ■    " 

— Brano  R.  Fomer 


Kent  State  Re-Vlsited 

In  the  two  years  since  the  Kent  and  Jackson  State  University  murders,  an 
enormous  amount  of  money,  time,  and  effort  has  been  expended  to  find  out  what 
happened. 

The  Scranton^dnnnTssTon,  the  F.B.I. ,  and  the  Akron  Beacon  JournaT 
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Faculty  Adviser— Dorry' C  oppolctia 


(which  won  the  Pulitzer  Pri»  for  its  efforts)  conducted  investigations  of  the 
shootings  and  came  away  with  the  same  conclusions:  that  the  National  Guards- 
men and  state  troopers  were  wrong  in  firing  on  the  students.  *'-•  _ 

While  these  conclusions  are  well-known  to  the  American  peopJcT  one  rery  liiii- 
portant  fact  has  been  ignored.  The  FBI,  m  a  report  prepared  for  the  Kent  State 
killings,  stated  "We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  daim  by  the  National  Guard 
that  their  lives  were  endangered  by  students  was  fabricated  subscaaent  to  the 
event." 

In  addition,  the  Scranton  Coasmissiofl  found  that  all  Jackson  City  policemen 
lied  about  firing  their  guns.  Although  ballistics  experts  found  that  bvUHsfonnd  in 
the  students  came  from  the  guns  of  the  policemen  and  state  troopers,  the  lawmen 
denied  that  they  had  fired. 

Apparently  they  wanted  as  to  believe  that  the  victims  committed  suicide. 

The  government  collected  all  the  evidence,  studied  if  and  did  what  it  always 
does  in  these  situations:  it  exonerated  the  killers  and  refused  to  open  federal 

grand  jury  investigations  into  the  shootings.  _^-- 

When  Craig  Morton,  the  student  body  president  of  Kent  State,  heard  of  the 
'  Hsiice  Department's  action,  his  only  comment  was  thathe  didn't  expect  the  Nix- 
on administration  to  show  any  regards  for  the  rights  of  students. 

The  problem  runs  deeper  than  this.  If  students  would  shoot  policemen  and  then 
fabricate  evidence  to  prove  their  innocence,  the  nation  would  be  in  a  state  of 
shock. 


tte  co-operation  of  the  federal  goverr 


ihe  puMk:  rcaciion  agamst  this  miscarriage  of  justice  couldn't  he  measured  on  the 
most  sensitive  of  seismographs. 

When  Blacks  and  students  are  murdered,  and  their  kUlers  made  national  her- 
ors.  the  law  and  order  fanatics  couldn't  seem  to  care  less. 

■      .  '_._        —  EdHartder 
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The  Doctor's  Bag 


Arnold  Werner,  M.D. 


Remember  Duvid  Crosby's  Name^ 


Take  some  of  the  most  beautiful 


The  Guardsman  presents  the  first  in  a  series.  Address  letters  to  Dr. 
Arnold  Wern^      S-60, 50  Phelan  Avenue,  San  Francisco  941 12. 


QUESTION:  1  have  heard  that  men  go  through  a  hormonal  cycle  every  55  days 
comparable  to  the  female's  cycle,  causing  grouchiness  and  irritability.  Is  this 

trueui  is  this  merely  a  "hiisbafld's  tale?"  / 

ANSWER:  lyian  and  other  animals  show  rhythmic  behaviorjn  a  number  of  aret^ 
of  function,  including  the  emotional.  On  a  hormonal  level,  there  are  a  variety  of 
24  hour  cycles  ficircadian,  from  the  Latin  meaning  "about  a  dav">  which  corre-^— 
late  with  sleepaig  and  waking  states.  Sleep  itself  has  a  rhythmic  pattern  and  often 
fluctuates  from  deep  states  to  shallow  states  of  sleep  all  night. 

The  menstrual  cycle  in  the  woman  is  perhaps  the  best  known  biological  rhythm^, 
with  ovulation  and  menses  being  related  to  hormonal  levels.  There  are  other  longer 
duration  cycles  in  both  men  and  women  and  women  which  show  themselves  through 
subtle  changes  in  mood  and  physical  activity.  They  tend  to  be  between  four  and  a 

liairand*nine  weeks  in  length  sod  the  person  might  be  unaware  of  their  exis}c 
Grouchiness  and  irritability  can  be  one  sign. 

Other  signs  can  include  changes  in  the  need  for  sleep  and  changing  appetite. 
There  probably  are  seasonal  rhytltms  as  weH,  but  the  longer  the  rhythm,  the  more — 
difficult  it  is  to  observe.  In  extreme  forms,  there  are  emotional  illnesses  which  oc- 
cur periodically  and,  for  some  people,  with  remarkable  regularity.  Manicwiepres- 
sive  illness  is  the  best  known. 

Knowing  one's  own  cycle  could  concewaUy  have  tremendous  implications.  For 
instance  one  could  schedule  courses  around  dafly  variation  in  mood  and  examina- 
tions around  season  variations.  Men  and  women  could  have  code  numhers^  assigned 
based  on  their  biological  cycles  making  it  possible  to  find  someone  with  matching 

"undulations  by  comparing  numbers. 

"Biological  Rhythms  in  Psychiatry  and  Medicme,^'  Public  Health  Service  Pub- 
Ikatwn  2088  is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Prmting  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $1.75.  It  makes  fascinating  reading. — 


QUESTION:  What  is  the  phenomenon  which  occurs  to  make  the  ridges  of  the 
vagina  stiff  when  a  woman  becomes  sexually  excfted?  Is  this  the  same  phenome- 
non which  creates  a  stiffening  of  the  nipples^n^the  breasts  of  the  woman  when 

she  becomes  excited?  -     _     . 

ANSWER:  Yes.  Responses  to  sexual  excitement  resulting  in  anatomic  changes 
in  both  the  man  and  women  (regardless  of  body  part  affected)  Ls  due  to  increased 
Mood  flow  with  engorgement  and/or  increased  muscle  lone.  These  effects  are  inv- 
oluntary.— --  ^    ^    — ^^=^^,  — T- __„__„ 

New  Improvisational  Group  Opens 


modern  music,  take  some  beautiful 
songs  nine  to  be  exact),  a  slew  of  beauti- 
ful musicians,  and  the  most  beautiful 
album  liner  in  years  and  you  have  /// 
Could  Only  Remember  Mv  Name  by 
David  Crosby  (Atlantic  SD  7203). 

noi).  -— 

rks  with  members  of  San^ 


best  song  on  the  LP.  There  is  also 

only  commercial  track  on  the  album 
"What  Are  Their  Names"  is  pacifist  ir 
nature,  while  "Orleans"  (the  only  son^' 
Crosby  did  not  write)  is  a  melancholy 
French  hymn. 

'jCowboy  Movie"  is  the  closest  "up- 
tetTipo"  number  inlhE  package.  Th& 


The  Illegitimate  Theatre  is  a  bright 
and  clever  improvisational  group  now 
in  its*  second  month  at  the  Powerhouse 
Theatre  in  Ghirardelli  Square. 

Like  most  improv  groups,  they  work 
both  from  audience  suggestion  and 
from  set  routines.  Unlike  most  improv 
groups,  they  are  able  lo  take  any 
suggestion,  no  matter  how  banal,  and 
turn  it  into  something  fast  and  funny. 

The  night  I  caught  them,  these 
ranged  from  a  30-year-old  college  fresh- 
man taking  a  sex  education  class  (after 
three  marriages  and  countless  children) 


ic  child,  and  superbly,  overwhelmingly, 
the  expectant  parents  and  their  babe- 
to-be.  This-«ne  alone  is  worth  the  price 
of  admission. 

The  cast  (Ray  Barret,  Shirley 
Coates,  DeVef*  Marcus- and  Philip 
Schultz)  is  uniformly  excellent  and  it 
would  take  several  viewings  to  single 
out  one  above  another,  for  their  roles 
are  interchangeable  from  one  perform- 
ance to  the  next.  ^ 

A  word  of  warning,  however:  Don't 
go  to  ihe  Illegitimate  Theatre  looking 
for  scathing  attacks  on  the  Fstahlish- 


PhBip  Schultz,  Shiriey  Coates,  DeVera  Marcus  and  Ray  Barret  comprise  the 
cast  of  The  Illegitimate  Theatre,  an  improvisational  r^iew  now  runnmg  at  Ihe 
Powerhouse  Theatre  in  Ghirardelli  Square. 

ment.  the  Administration,  or  whatever. 


lo  a  re-creation  of  what  might  have 
happened  in  the  theatre  once  the 
powerhouse  of  the  old  chocolate  factory 

during  the  Great  Earthquaek. 

One  of  the  more  inspired  bits  sprang 
from  a  rather  somber  request  for  a 
sketch  depicting  a  son  telling  his  father 
Ihal  he  will  refuse  the  diiift.  Possibilili£& 


mor  are  limTted.  right>  

Wrong!  It  was  done  as  the  most  hi- 
larious spoof  of  Wagnerian  opera. 

The  real  gems,  though,  are  the  set 
pieces.  The  cocktail  party,  the  90-year- 
old  rapist,  ihe  Russian  poet,  the  neurol-^ 


This  troupe  is  the  most  apolitical  ever 
seen,  and  refreshingly  so.  It's  a  good, 
light-hearted  evening  of  top-rate  hu- 
mor. . 

And  they're  clean!  Even  their  90- 
year-old  rapist  sketch,  "ihe  raunchiest 
thing  wc  do."  wouldn't  offend  Lawrence 
^gHtVgfafHtm44ber 


The  Tllegilimate  Theatre  is  highly 
recommended  for  natives  and  tourists 
alike.  Showiimes  arc  9  and  1  1  p.m. 
each  Friday'and  Saturday.  Tickets  are 
S3;  S2.50  for  students.         — Paul  MoUey 


tana,  Jefferson  Airplane.  Grateful 
~Dead.  Quicksilver  Messenger  Service" 
as  well  as  with  Joni  Mitchell,  his  brokh- 
pr  Ethan  Crosby,  and  his  colleagues 
-Neil  YouagandJGraham  Nash.  If  it 
sounds  like  a  super-super  group  you're 
dead  right. 

Most  of  the  selections  have  a  somber 
Ige  to  ihem.  Some  of  the  tracks  are_ 
deep  ehoughro^tirttoneTOThrnt  very 
profoundly.  It  can  have  a  very  marked 
effect  on  most  people. 

Bul  there  is  some  great  poetry  in  the 
songs.  "Laughing"  is  quite  sad.  The 
words,  coupled  with  a-magnificent  pe- 
dal steel  guitar  linequalifies  it  its  the 


eight  minute  song  is  more  of  a  narrative  ^ 
than  anything  dsc,  and  is  the  only  song — 


.Crosby  sings  solo  on.  "Traction  In  The 
Rain"  combine;!  a  harp  with  a  guitar  in 
an  elegant  essay  on  city  life. 

There  are  two  instrumenials  on  the 
disc.  "Tamalpai^  High  (at  about  3)" 
sounds  a  lot  like  "Woodea^hips"  (that 
Crosby  did  with  Crosby,  StitTs  &  Nash) 

l.4ia»  ihWat  vocal  that  is^  also  affected 
during  "Song  With  No  Words  (Tree 
With  No  Leaves)".  The  final  and  shor- 
■fesL select ibh  is  ""I'd  Swear  There  Was 
Somebody  Here"  which  uses  Crosby's 
voice  as  an  instrument  (its  done  with 
echo  effects). 


Campus  Views 


QUESTION:  Do  you  think  City  (  ollege  should  expand  to  a  second  campas? 
~  f/'.^^.  Susan  Megimmess  —  Nursing  '^ 

tjf^Ty  '  think  it's  badly  needed.  It  seems  we 

have  the  largest  student  population 
ever  had.  Besides,  the  teachers  could 
use  the  jobs.  I  just  don't  know  where 
they'd  put  it. 


Rocio  Luna  —  Advertising 

I  think  the  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents warrapts  a  new  campus.  I  know  a 
lot  of  people  who  just  couldn't  get  the 
classes  they  needed.  The  government 
should  utilize  they  have  to  build  new 
facilities. 


-Lance  Cochrane  —  Chemistry  ., 

Yes.  There's  just  too  many  people 
here.  I've  been  in  an  awful  lot  of  classes 
that  are  unquestionably  huge.  They  are 
way  too  big  for  the  instructor  to  handle. 
If  nothing  else  there 'd  be  a  larger  cla.ss 
selection. 


1 


L 


Mirian  Lorenzen  —  Anlhroplogy 

I  think  it's  basically  a  good  idea.  As 
long  a^  the  new  campus  is  not  used  as 
an  experimental-type  college.  I  think 
the  government  should  supply  all  the 
educational  facilities  that  are  in  de- 
mand. Look  at  City  now  and  you  can 

seethedemand.  _  .  .^"T"' — r, i TTT    ' 

Bob  Faber  —  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

I  like  the  idea.  There  would  be  mor«. 
of  an  opportunity  for  a  larger  number  of 
people  to  get  educated.  Instead  of  being 
like  sardines  we  could  have  room  to 
breathe.  I've  been  to  other  junior  col- 
leges and  this  is  by  far  the  most  crowd- 
ed 


Avonne  5>outhall  —  Music 

Sure.  They 're  too  many  people  here. 
They  should  put  a  new  campus  up  on 
Mt.  Davidson:  it  has  a  great  view. 
about  three  times  toamagy 


pepple  here.  A  new  campus  is  the  only 
solutibn. 


Page 
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HE  GUARDSMAN 


Vance  Hartke 
Sounds  Off 


(continued  from  page  I) 

lems  forced  upon  the  working  people, 
V»H**t«*e4^t-lmHhe  major  bttfdenef 
the  war  rests  on  the  backs  of  the  labor- 
ers. 

Popeye  Jackson,  who  has  spent  nine- 
teen of  the  last  twenty  years  in  Califor- 
nia prisons,  said  that  while  there  was  so 
jnuch  talk  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
ther»  was  ycryJiUle  coiuxrn  about  hru- 


taJity  in  our  prisons. 

— "There  is  a  war  in  America,"  Jackson 
stated,  "a  war  against  thousands  of  de- 
fenseless convicts  who  doiTl  have  guns 
to  fight  back."  V^ 

"~  He  chronicled  the  many  grievances 
that  are  faced  by  convicts  such  as  bru- 
tality and  killing  of  convicts  by  guards, 
poor  food,  poor  conditions,  lack  of  job 

=Jc£Aiaiii£  ajid  problems  of  parolees 


School  News 
Roundup 


The  Duncan  Company  of  Perform- 
ing Artists  will  present  a  part  of  the 
highly  acclaimed  San  Francisco  pro- 
duction "Uhuruh"  (Swahili  for  "Free- 
dom") on  Tuesday,  October  l2^rom 


until  12  noon  at  the  Little  l  heater. 
This  musical  plans  to  go  on  tour  and 
finally  plans  to  extended  run  in  New 
■York. 


STANLEY  LEE  COTTON  -  Candidate  for  mayor  of  San  Francisco  visits  Guardsman 
office  and  k  interviewed  by  staff  reporter.  .  .  _. 


-p^Yoti  can't  even  get  married  without 
permission"),  and  ended  by  blaming  the 

-rorreclion^  officiats  and  politicians  for 
the  prison  conditions. 

"They  have  money,"  he  said.  "For 
guns  and  guards,  but  nothing  for  voca- 
tional training  or  education,  and  things 
that  would  help  prisoners." 

James  Lafferty  of  the  National  Peace 
Action  Coalition  defended  the  stress  put 

..on  mass  movements  rather  than  politi- 
:al  action. 

"Congress  has  done  nothing  to  end 
the  war  that  they  haven't  been  forced 
into  the  peace  movement."  He  cited  the 
number  of  senators  who  had  supported 
the  war  but  are  now  opposed. 

A  recent  visitor  to  North  Vietnam, 
Lafferty  announced  that  the  Viet- 
namese had  told  him  that  they  were 
prepared  to  fight  until  all  American 
troops  have  left  Vietnam.  "I  made  the 
same  pledge  to  them  in. the  name  of  the 
peace  movement." 

Spokesmen  fof  the  anti-war  move- 
ment were  pleased  with  the  work  done 
at  the  conference. 

Stated  Joe  Ward  of  Student  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee.  "I  feel  that  this  dem- 
onstration to  be  held  November  6.  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  history  x>f  the  anti- 
war movement." 

The  conference's  purpose  was  to  pre- 
-|>are  for  the  November  6  anti-war 
marches  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 

People  representing  various  constitu- 

icies  within  the  movement  met  in 
workshops  to  develop  ideas  and  strate- 
gy for  the  march. 


Cott^o^ 


Stanley  Lee  C.QWon.  candidate  for 
mayor  of  San  Francisco,  visited  the 
Guardsman  office  last  week. 

Cotton,  one  of  the  last  true  soap  box 
politicians,  can  be  found  on  the  corner 
of  Post,and  Kearney  streets  where  he 
hands  out  his  one-page  campaign  sheet 
in  a  down-to-earth,  homey  campaign 
much  like  those  in  the  days  of  the  Gold 
Rush. 

Cotton  says  of  himself,  "I  am  a  man, 
a  husband,  a  father,  a  lover,  a  poet,  a 
musician,  an  artist,  a  carpenter,  a  paint- 
er of  houses,  a  woman,  a  child,  a  thief,  a 
scholar,  a  beggar,  a  welfare  recipient,  a 
pimp,  a  jailbird,  a  «e-  ««n,  a-dope 
dealer,  a  dope  fiend,  a  homosexual,  a 
freak,  a  businessman,  a  dog,  a  self 
doubter,  a  soldier,  a  seaman,  and  a  cav- 
alier." 

Cotton's  life  has  run  in  sevens;  as  he 
spent  seven  years  in  the  underworld, 
seven  years  in  prison  for  being  a  thief, 
and  the  last  seven  years  barefooting  and 
begging  on  tfie  streets.  He  is  also  the 
seventh  son  in  his  family  often  children. 

Stanley  Cotton  was  the  first  mayoral 
candidate  to  be  put  on  the  ballot  in  Feb- 
ruary. He  feels  that  it  is  a  miracle  that 
he  is  on  the  ballot  as  he  has  no  cam- 
paign funds  and  was  allowed  on  the 
ticket  on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
filing  fee. 

"If  the  two  major  parties  don't  open 
up,  a  third  party  will  arise,"  says  Cot- 
ton. He  is  running  on  thetheory  that 
the  disenfranchized  in  America  must  be 


A  program  of  classiciaj  guitar  music 
win  be  presented  at  the  Little  Theater 
on  October  14  from  1 1  AM  until  12 
noon  by  George  SakeHariou.  Mr.  Sak 
ellariou,  who  is  considered  one  of. the 
Bay  Area's  finest  guitarists,  will 'con- 
duct a  guitar  workshop  at  City  College 
on  the  day  of  his  performance. 

*  •  •  «  * 


recognized  and  reprfse:nt(;d  through 
personification  of  the  outcast'." 

According  to  Cotton,  there  are  ap^ 
proximately  twenty-million  ex-cons  in 
the  United  States.  Including  their  fami- 
lies, this  creates  a  block  of  approxi- 
mately eighty-million  persons,  mostly 
registered  in  the  Democrat  Party.  Cot- 
ton is  running  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  an  attempt  to  open  up  the  party  rath- 
er than  alienate  these  "outcasts." 

Stanley  Cotton  is  running  on  the  , 
theory  that  promises  made  outside  of 
office  cannot  be  fulfilled  and  that  voters 
are  tired  of  these  promises.  Cotton  only 
prxMnises  hopsv  He^Mieves  that  his  job 
will  be  as  an  integrator  and  mediator  in 
an  attempt  to  "bring  in  a  humanist  ap- 
proach toward  government."  He  feels 
that  the  city  needs  non-professionals  in' 
government. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Civic  League 
on  September  21,  1971,  he  said.  "No 
one  here  believes  that  I  will  be  elected 
the  next  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  Nq 
one  here  believes  that  the  machine  vote, 
the  automatic  hypnotic  block  vote  has 
been  broken  into  and  literally  de- 
stroyed. Only  when  you  have  candi- 
dates who  are  of  the  same  cloth  do  you 
get  the  luxury  of  saying  that  you  have 
the  labor  vote...  or  the  Italian  vote..— 
because  people  cannot  differentiate  one 
candidate  trom  another...  a  voter  will 
dedicate  his  vote  the  way  that  his  partic-_ 
ular  organization  decides. 

—  Greg  McKeag 


T4»e  City  College  chapter  of  the  San 
-Francisco  Symphony  Forum  has  begun 
its  annual  sale  of  student-discount 
priced  sympho'ny  tickets.  Tickets  will  be- 
on  sale  starting  October  4  and  continu- 
ing until  October  29. Tickets  are  being 
sold  at  the  School  Bank,  E207,  and  are 
priced  as  follows: 

I )  For  the  full  season  fof  concerts 
tickets  are  $36.00,  $44.00,  $48.00, 
$52.0drand  $58.00.  For  either  one  ot 
the  12-concert  series,  tickets  are 
$18.00,  $22.00  $24.00,  $26.00,  and 
$29.00.  A  few  tickets  for  individual 
concerts  may  be  purchased  at  pro-rated 
prices  from  Merril  Beckerman  in  Arts 
204c. 

Student  tickets  are  being  offered  in' 
most  locations,  at  less  than  50  %  of  regu- 
lar season  prices.  Student  identification, 
certifying  full-time  status,  is  required 
both  for  the  purchase  of  student  tickets, 
and  for  entrance  into  the  Opera  House. 

The  concerts  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day evenings  at  8:30  p.m.  and  will  fea- 
ture many  famous  guest  artists  and 
conductors.  Maestro  Sciji  Ozowa,  the 
35  year-old  maestro  will  return  to  the 
podium. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Hans  Morgcnthau,  an  expert  on  intcrna- 
Hional  relations  and  opponent  of  United 
States'  foreign  policy,  will  speak  at  Cit) 
College  on  October  12  al  II  am  in  room  V 
115. 

Morgcnthau's  topic  will  be  "The  future  of 
Great  Power  Relations."  It  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  concert  and  lecture  committee. 


•••^    Campus  Sports-0-  Rama     ••^^^ 


City  College  gridders  enjoyed  brief 
■attceeaa-in  thefir^t  few  miiiutey-of-p 


here  last  Saturday  against  Delta  Col 
lege  of  San  Joaquin. 

Thereafter  the  Rams  engaged  in  a 
nightmare  of  "give-away"  football  that 


allowed  the  Mustangs  to  score  twenty- 
three  points  in  the  closing  stanza.  Final 
score:  CCSF  6  -  Delta  26. 

With  I  1:07  remaining  in  the  first 
^quarter,  the  Rams  posted  their  lone 
touchdown  of  the  day  on  a  19  yard 
reverse  scamper  by  Running  Back  Dar- 
rell  "Mitchell,  (ieorge  Waikolas  PaY 
attempt  was  blocked. 

A  second  Red  *n  White  scoring  op- 
portunit)  was  muffed  slTortTyaffer  their 
initial  tally  after  Defensive  tnd  Frank 
Johnson  blocked  a  fourth  down  Mus- 
tang punt  that  the  Rams  retrived  inside 
the  enemy's  25  yard  stripe. 

A  series  of  linebursts  by  Running 
Back  Floyd  Coleman.  Fid  Parker. 
Mitchell  and  Quarterback  Tim  O'Shea 
took  the  ball  to  the  Delta  four  yard 
m'arker  and  a  new  scries  of  downs. 

Delta's  defense  held  for  three  downs 
and  on  fourth  down^th  the  ball  on  the 
four  yard  line,  CCSF  opted  for  an  un- 
nf  .'ittpmpliiTp^  a 


Cross  Country  Outlook  Good 
The  CCSF  cross  country  team  TToff 
and  running.  The  first  meet  is  against 
San  Mateo. 

The  returning  stars  Dave  Muela. 
^  Comeseau  Phillips,  and  Terry  Srhith 


field  goal. 

The  visitors  scored  a  field  goal  in  the 
second  quarter,  and  in  the  fourth  quart- 
er registered  two  field  goals,  two  touch- 
downs and  '.wo  conversioos. 


will  have  to  bear  the  load  if  the  team  is 
to  reach  the  Northern  California 
Championship  meet.  This  meet  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  team  will 
advance  to  the  state  meet. 

New  stars  Cirilo  Morgan  and  Beni- 
to Rodriguez  also  will  play  vital  parts  in 
theteam's  performance.  Roger  Cribble 
_js  out  of  the  armed  forces  and  would  be 
a  big  help  if  he  should  get  in  shape. 

Coach  Vasquez  said  that  this  team 
isn't  as  strong  as  his  Northern  Califor- 
nia Champions  of  two  years  ago.  He 
does  expect  outstanding  individual  per- 
formances. The  team  record  was  4-3 
last  year.  With  |his  galaxy  of  stars 
Coach  Vasquez  hopes  to  run  away  with 
everything  in  sight. 

.\  schedule  was  not  available. 

,     Report  of  Race 
Date: -Sept.  2.5.  1971  1st  Cross  Country 


at  a  very  fast  pace,  along  south  edge  of 
~  poto  fletdto  So.  Dilve  to  pond,  through 
sand  traps  and  around  north  edge  of 
polo  field. 

There  were  214  runners  from  22  J. 
C.  Colleges  Some  schooLs  had  five  run- 


ners  some  had  20. 

But  no  matter  how  many  runners  a 
school  had  only  the  total  times  of  their 
first  five  runners  was  recorded  to  place 
the  school  for  honors  among  the  22  inv- 
olved. Here  is  the  order  of  Places  ac- 
cording to  their  respect iveTirties. 


rn  California  Inter-col 


School        — • — 
XTTesno 

2.  San  Mateo 

3.  Santa  Rosa 

4.  Marin 

5.  San  Joaquin  Delta 

6.  Diablo  Valley 

7.  West  Valley 


Time 
1:46:53 
1.48:16 
1:48:35 
1:49:04 
1:50:47 
1:50:04 
1:49:52 


The  tempo  of  womens  sports  activi- 
ties at  City  College  accelerates  consid- 
erably for  the  month  of  October  with 
several  important  events  highlighting 
the  calendac; — 


Four  Q^P{>enefHi»^>4tt  fag  ftrrrl 
iskethall  te-Am  -am  it  ivnim..  !...,„.. 


Fvenl:  Cross  Country  4  mile 
Time:  10:00  a.m. 
Cou^:  Began  at  Speedway  Meadows 


basketball  team  as  it  points  toward  the 
all-important  community  college  tour- 
nament at  City  College,  Jan.  7-8. 

Coach  Wanda  Aitch's  cagers  seek 
revenge  Tuesday,  4:00  p.m..  when  tbcy 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  clinic  is 
to  demonstrate  and  analyse  the  riew 
compulsory  scries  as  now  required  for 
competition  within  the  division  of  girl- 
and  womens  sports.  A  question  period 
has  also  been  scheduled. 

Htmrari,  City  Cottegc  womcnt 


gymnastics  coach,  will  be  in  charge  of 
Saturday's  session.  Admission  feeoi 
two  dollars  has  been  established  for 
coaches  and  student  tickets  will  be  sold 
for  one  dollar. 


AbortioiV-VD- 
Birth  Control 

Help  at  Center 


\  ■  •    ■. 

V.D.?  Birth  Control?  Abortion? 
Questions  and  problems  regarding 
these  issues  can  be  asked  and  answered 

-idihe  student  health  center  mS-J9Q^-_- 
"Facilities  are  available  and  very 
4^en  and  1  encourage  students  to  use 
what  we  offer.  Come  in  and  talk  about 
your  problem,"  stated  Barbara  Cabral, 
student  health  center  adviser. 

—  The  health  service  offers  education- 
al pamphlets  and  treatment  referal  in 
the  areas  of  contraceptives,  pregnancy 
and  veneral  disease. 

"We  have  limited  resources  in  the 
area  of  VD,"  stated  Miss  Cabral. 
".Students  want  instant  treatment,  and 
we  usually  refer  them  to  the  clinic  at 
250  4th  Street."  The  center  Offers  pam- 


host  the  Cabrillo  squad  in  what  should 
hit  a  rugged  rematch.  City's  team  lost  to 
Cabrillo  23-22  on  September  23. 

Saturday.  Oct.  23,  the  womens 
gymnasium  will  provide  facilities  for  the 
annual  Northerti 


leglate  Fencing  Competition  for  com- 
munity colleges.  Approximately  12 
schools  will  compete. 

Last  year's  competiton  was  won  b> 

Gity  College  foilers. 

-    Field  hockey  gets  under  way  Mon- 
day, Oct.  28,  3:30  p.m.,  when  Coach 
Tonako  Dawkins  sends  her  stick-wield 
ers  against  the  invading  Diablo  Valle> 
aggregation. 

A  womens  gymnastic  clinic  will  he 
staged  in  the  CCSF  women's  gymasium 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  noon,  participation 
open  to  all  junior  college  and  high 
school  coaches  and  students. 


Tlw  Cleveland  Wrecking  Company,  a 
popalar  Bay  Area  rock  group,  wttl  per 


Jform  in  concert  at  the  student  union 
buBding  on  Friday  evening,  October  22, 
from  9  to  12.  ^ 


All  proceeds  from  the  concert  wfll  aSd 
the  campus  child  care  center  and  the 
draft  counseling  office,  which  are  both 
part  of  the  student  supported  Experi- 
mental College. 

Admission  will  be  $1.75  per  person  or 
S3.00  per  couple. 

Refreshments  wiii  he-dewted  hy  the- 


—-Marxism  Irrelevant  to  Culture 


frencli  JMorMevel  Calls 


Xoca-Cola  TjDmpany  and  volunteers 
from  the  child  care  center. 

The  Cleveland  Wrecking  Company 
dance  —  concert  is  the  first  fund  raising 
acthity  to  benefit  student  supported  ser- 
vices. 


phlets  concerning  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  VD. 

Birth  control  information  is  also 
available.  Women  interested, in  types  of 
control  devices  and  their  specific  uses, 
may  obtain  information  at  the  health 
center. 

Pregnancy  counseling  is  also  given 
at  the  center. 

Barbara  Cabral  stresses  that  the 
services  offered  are  striclty  confidential. 
Any  student  who  needs  treatment  refer- 
ral or  counseling,  taice  advantage  of  the 
free  services  offered. 

The  other  services  available  include: 

Nursing: 

_•  Health  counseling  = 

—   -      evaluation  and  referral  to— — 

Community  Resources 
o Faculty  Immunizations 
o Faculty  Consultations  ^^^^^^^      ' 
Mental  Health  Services 

0  Individual  Therapy  • 

0 Group  Therapy  _^ 

oConsultations 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Therapy 

Intake  and  Eligibility  Screening 
Miscellaneous 

0  Elevator  keys  for  students  with 
physicial  limitations 


Campus  Asked  to 
Join  Sfudenf  lobby 

This  week  City^Collegc  was  invited 


to  join  a  new  political  organization 
the  National  Student  Lobby.  This  is  a 
non-profit,  registered  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  is  the  only  national 
student  organization  with  a  tax  status 
whk:h  allows  it  to  lobby  Congress  in 
behalf  of  student  interests.  It  has  a 
permanent  staff  and  office  in  Washing- 
ton to  monitor  the  activities  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive. 

The  National  Student  Lobby  was 
organized  this  summer  by  four  students 
from  the  University  of  California  who 
were  involved  in  the  creation  of  a  suc- 
cessful student  lobby  in  California. 

=rThe  California  Student  Lobby  is 
student  controlled  and  financed  and  has 
been  an  effective  voice  for  student  in- 
terests in  the  state  legislature.  On  47- 
bills  on  which  the  lobby  took  a  posi- 
tion, Dick  Twohy,  the  legislative  coun- 
sel of  the  California  Student  Lobby, 
has  claimed  a  success  rate  of  81 

,  cent.  Twohy  also  pointed  out  that  the 
California  lobby  has  concerned  itself 
with  a  wide  variety  of  issues,  "ranging 
from  supporting  greater  aid  to  higher 
education  to  opposing  a  state  'no- 
knock'  law." 

Using  the  California  Student  Lobby 
as  a  model,  the  National  S'udent  Lob- 
by will  be  controlled  by  students. 


Jean    Francois    Revel,    author    of 
Without    Marx   or  Jesus:    The    New 
American    Revolution,    spoke,  to    an 
'  overflow  audience  in  the  Little  Theater 
. .    this  week  during  College  Hour. 
'  Revel    told   the   audience   thai    he 
wrote  TTre~book    from    the   European 
L  poiiii  of  view  on  the  modern  "revolu- 
tion" in  America.  He  said  he  aimed  Ihe. 
^ book  at  turopcan  readers  and  not  par- 
ticularly for  Americans. 

Frenchmen  were  struck  by  .the  fact 
that  a  sexual  revolution  was  going  on 
in  America.  They  were  impressed  by 
the  effectiveness  of  moratoriums 
against  the  war  in  Viet-Nam.  according 
to  Revel. 

"Classical  ways  of  fighting...  have 
failed.  The  European  is  use  to  the  idea 
'      $>f  u  coup  d'etat        that  is  a  quick  and 
complete  change  '. 

"I  like  revolution."  he  admitted, 
"in  wiffch   I   am  not  imprisoned,  and 

where  I  come  under  political  power. "-=^= 

^  Revel  also  admitted  that  the  tradi- 
tional family  as  we  now  know  it  is  fin- 
ished. He  cited  trial  marriage,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  divorce,  and  women's  liber- 
ation as  contribution  to  this  aspect  of 
the  revolution. 

The  first  American  Revolution  (of 
1789)  actually  began  about  50  years 
before,  according  to  Revel.  It  began 
with  Rosseau  and  Voltaire. 

He  claimed  that  the  mechanical  cul- 
ture had  a  great  influence  throughout 
__      Europe  and  that  the  modern  French 
young  arc  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  classical  political  parties. 

Revel  accused  the  Americans  of 
making  two  mistakes  in  their  modern 
revolution.  One  was  that  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  counterculture.  The  other  is 
that  it  is  a  pure  imitation  of  past  rev- 


Jean-Francios  Revel 


olutions. 
-*~--Me*alte«F-Marxism  another  prob-' 
lem    in    the   revolution.    Although    he 
claimed   to  like   Karl   Marx  (but   not 
Marxism),  he  said  that  Marxism  was 
totally  irrelevant  in  our  culture. 

Revel  called  this  the  first  revolution 
with  nothing  to  imitate.  "A  revolution 
has  to  be  an  equation  of  revolution,  it- 
self." he  emphasized.  In  summary. 
Revel  called  his  book  more  of  an  exam- 
ination of  the  new  relationshi(>s  be- 
tween the  American  new  left  and  the 
European  new  left. 

He  then  opened  the  participated  in 
a  lively  question  and  answer  period. 

The  lecture  by  the  French  philoso- 

per  was  sponsored  by  the  concert  and 

lecture  committee. 

. — Bf»no  R.  roracr 


Editorlsks  for  Attica  Inquiry 


"The  Attica  uprising  represents  the 
highest  point  of  struggle  by  inmates  to 
be  treated  as  human  beings,"  stated 
Derrick  Morrison,  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Militant,  who  spoke  Tuesday  on  cam- 
pus in  the  first  of  several  scheduled  for- 
ums slated  by  the  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance.   

Morrison  was  a  first-hand  witness 
to  the  "Attica  Ma,ssacre""  since  he  was 


at  the  prison  on  that  Monday  that  saw 
at  least  42  inmates  and  hostages  die 
and  30  or  more  persons  injured. 

During  his  talk.  Morrison  cited  the 
mood  'at  A'ttica  which  saw  himself  and 
many  others  representative  of  the 
community  (including  lawyers,  rela- 
tives of  inmates,  and  the  press)  gassed 
by  helicopters  of  the  same  variety  used 
in  Viet-Nam. 


'Sexy  Rexy'  Visits  Favorite  City  for  TribuTe 


Juliu.t  Caesar.  Dr.  Doolittle  und  Professor  Henry  Higgins  met  the  press  last 

week. 

This  assemblage  of  cinema  notables  was  personified  in  Rex  Harrison,  actor, 
gentleman  and  bon  vivant  who  is  on  his  way  toward  having  as  many  wives  as  the 
King  of  Siam.  whom  he  portrayed  on  screen  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  in  town  for  the  tribute  being  given  him  by  the  San  Francisco 
Film  Festival.  

Nattily  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  suit  with  wRTte-on-white  silk  lie  mtd  silver  pinkie 
ring,  the  actor  fielded  questions  from  the  local  newsmen  and  Guardsman  reporters 

with  wit  and  charm. 

The  interviewer  began.  "Mr.  Harrison,  when  you  4nade  Midnight  Lace  with 
Doris  Day,  she  was  at  the  height  of  her  innocence 
■      "Reallv?"  interjected  Harrison,  and  brought  down  the  house. 

He  was"  rather  confused  by  the  city's  current  celebration  of  British  Week. 

^— ^"Whcn  I  saw  all  those  flags, "'  he  commented,  'I  wondered  who  was  paying  fot. 

them." 

San  Francisco,  he  said,  is  his  favotire  city  in  the  U.S.  and  he  feels  that  the  local 
film  festival  is  regarded  more  seriously  than  the  one  in  Cannes. 

Harrison  made  his  singing  debut  in  the  musical.  My  Fair  Lady,  for  which  he 
won  both  a  Tony  and  an  Oscar  award. 

"I  took  singing  lessons  for  a  while."  he  said,  "but  gave  them  up  when  someone 
taught  me  how  to  speek  on  pitch."  Asked  if  he  practiced  singing,  he  gave  an  em- 
phatic "No." 

At  63,  Rex  Harrison  known  as  "Sexy  Rexy."  is  still  going  strong.  He  retently 


BRITISH  WEEK  EVENT  -  Charies  Mannaseri  (far  left)  meets  British  actor 
Rex  Harrison  at  a  press  conference  - 


married  agairi.The  stunning  34  year  old  blond  bride  is  his  fifth  wtfc! 

Harrison's  professional  plans  include  a  BBC  production  of  "Don  Quixote," 
with  Harrison  in  the  title  role,  and  a  stage  stint  with  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Com- 

P^"y  -  Paul  Mobicy 
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GUARDSMAN  OPINIONSrFACTS 


-^ef  fire  High  Court  Decide^ 

^   It  has  been  neariy  four  years  since  a  prisoaer  in  this  country^  hat  b— nforially  eate* 
cuted  for  his  crime. 

Tiiere  are  648  condemned  men  and  women  on  penitentiary  death  rows  in  the  United 
States.  These  people  have  the  added  punishment  of  waiting  and  anticipating  hanging, 
electrocution  or  gassing. 

This  four-year  period  is  the  longest  period  recorded  without  an  execution.  The  su- 
preme  court  has  beea  hearing  a  series  of  ayycals  that  support  o»«rtuming  the  death 
~penaty.  -     • 

As  long  as  such  cases  were  penduig,  governors  and  lower  codfts  banned  all  execu- 
tions. "■     ■    " . 

The  supreme  co4rt  rejected  the  offer  to  put  an  end  to<apital  punishment  and  ruled 
only  on  procedural  Ipestions.  The  high  court  stil  left  the  big  issue  untouched. 

Is  the  death  penalty  itself  an  unconstitutional  violation  of  the  Eighth  Amendment^ 

prohibtion  against  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment?"  That  is  the  question  that  mi|^ 

be  settled  before  another  life  b  taken  at  a  penitentiary.  •^' 

The  supreme  court  has  declared  only  three  punishments  to  be  "cruel  and  unusual 

Jl is  histprx:  criiniiial  pmishaMnt  for  being  a  narcotics  addict,  (rather  than  pusher) 

-«xfa(riatien  far  being  a  miitary  deserter,  and  a  15-year  sentence  for  fiing  a  false 


statement 

-  In  relation  to  these  offenses  the  kMhig  of  a  human  bemg  appears  to  be  extremely 
cmd  and  unusual. 

Legislation  recently  introduced  by  Congressman  Don  Edwards  proposes  a  two- 
year  suspension  to  the  death  penalty.  The  supreme  court  would  then  have  time  to 
face  this  issue  head  on  and  to  gwe  congress  and  the  states  time  to  study  the  problem. 

This  bll  wvjuld  not  only  serve  a  humanitarian  need  by  barring  possible  executions 
before  that  issue  is  settled,  but,  as  Edwards  explained.  "The  suspension  of  execu- 
tions for  two  years  wll  save  our  already  crowded  courts  the  massive  effort  of  review- 
ing every  single  case  unti  a  final  decision  iamade." 
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FEATURES.  NEWS  AND  REVIEWS 


-  Jim  Toland 


POPULAR  ROCK  GROUP  -  Tower  of  Power  play  thdr  ocw  sons  "Back  on 
^he  Streets  Again"  at  Contra  Costa's  College  hour.    — : 

Contra  Costo  Students  Unwind 
With  Tower  of  Power  Concert 

♦■   . 

Approximately  2,000  people  gathered  on  the  quad  last  week  at  Contra  Cos- 
ta Collegein  San  Pablo,  to  listen  and  smile  to  the  funky  strains  of  the  Tovwr  of 
Power,  a  popular  East  Bay  rock  group. 

The  overflow  crowd,  chatting  amiably  were  witnessing  a  weekly  College 
Hour  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Students  of  Contra  Costa  College. 
.  Pattic  Glidden,  commissioner  of  activities  for  the  college  is  responsible  for 
College  Hour  which  each  Thursday  from  12 to  I  p.m.  gives  the  student  body 
a  chance  to  get  together  and  unwind  from  the  drudgeries  of  everyday  school 
life.  Pattic  is  alloted  $15,000  a  semester  to  launch  CoJIege  Hour  .  Shccsti- 
mates  that  it  costs  approximately  $100  a  week  for  a  student  body  endowed  " 
concert  each  Thursday.  The  remaining  funds  arc  used  for  one  large  concert 
given  at  her  discretion. 

Tower  of  Power  arrived  promptly  and  set  up.  They  played  for  about  70 
minutes  including  their  top  tunes  such  as  "Funkaphyse",  "Skating  on  Thin 
Ice,  and  "Back  on  the  Streets  Again".  Tower  dedicated  their  set  to  the  college 
cultural  center.  With  the  right  amount  of  backing  and  support  a  similar  pro- 
gram, at  City  College,  could  be  just  as  exciting  as  the  one  at  Contra  Costa  Col- 
lege.        - 

—  Greg  McKeag 

Should  IB  YmDtds  Wmk? 


How  Do  The  Abortion  Laws 
Affect  Women?  Firn 

City  College  students  engage  in  various  on  and  off  campus  projects  —  one 
being  the  issue  of  abortion.  A  select  group  of  women  on  compus  are  trying  to  get 
together  various  discussions  concerning  this  subject. 

The  Womens  Abortion  Coalition,  is  concerned  with  the  recent  Abortion 

Laws  what  they  ^re,  how  they  affect  women  of  the  United  States,  how  they  af^ 
feet  California*  women,  and  what  the  women  (especially  at  City  College)  can  do — 
about  these  laws. 

Another  aspect  of  the  discussions  b  evaluation  of  accomplishments  and  plans 
of  the  National  Womens  Abortion  Campaign. ^ 

The  idea  of  Abortion  has  been,  and  is  continningto^be,  a  pressing  subject 
among  women  and  men.  The  concern  that  many  women  have  expressed  is  now 
being  heard  in  the  legislature. 

Women  at  City  College  have  the  opportunity  to  express  their  feelings  and  hear— 
the  feelings  of  others  at  the  Womens  Abortion  Coalition  meetings. 

A  Western  States  Abortion  Action  Conference  will  take  place  on  October  15 
A  16  at  the  University  of  California,  ^rkdey.  All  sessions  wMI  be  hdd  in  tlML„ 
Student  Union  between  Bancroft  Way  md  Telegraph  Ave.  and wM^egin  Fridi 
at  8  pm  atid  Saturday  at  10  am.  The  conference  b  being  sponsored  by  the  Wom- 
en's Natkmal  Abortion  Actmn  Coalition  —  Western  Regional  Office.  AH  sistersr 
are  wekoBM. 

This  opportunity  should  be  grasped  not  only  for  the  general  knowledge  that  it 
can  provide,  but  also  for  the  informatkm  that  could  be  passed  on  to  others  in  need 

of  help. 

1  Linda  Ned 


^""""""'""" 


The  Doctor's  Bag 


Arnold  Werner,  M.D. 


San  Francisco  941 11 


QUESTION:  Recently  while  looking  through  a^book  on  techniques  of  sexual 
intercourse,  I  ran  across  a  part  on  the  importance  of  contact  between  the  penis 
and  the  clitoris  during  intercourse.  There  was  an  accompanying  diagram  which 
showed  this,  and  it  appeared  that  in  order  for'this  to  be  achieved,  the  penis 
would  need  to  be  bent  or  curved  upward  at  a  considerable  angle  in  order  to 
^^maka xoHtact  with  the  clitoris.  Miflo-curves^lijthtly-downwapdr  and  I  wondered 
if  this  is  abnormal? 


ANSWER:  The  overwhelming  majority  of  penises  are  hinged  at  the  point  where" 
they  are  attached  to  the  body  and  have  no  difficulty  in  bending  upward.  There  is 
considerable  anatomic  variation  from  person  to  person.  Unfortunately,  this  varia- 
tion often  causes  an  individual  needless  concern.  It  is  very,  very  rare  that  an  ana- 
tomic abnormality  |)fevents  adequate  sexual  functioning.  When  this  occurs,  there 
is  almost  always  a  solution  sometimes  requiring  no  more  than  a  little  imagination 
and  experimentation. 


**•«**«• 


\ 


IMPRESSIVE  SHOW  —  Actors  sing  one  of  the  show's  many  popular  songs. 

Cheers  for  "Man  of  Lo  Moncho" 


A  standing  ovation  rang  down  the 
opening  night  curtain  on  the  Contra 
Costa  Musical  Theatre's  production  of 
Man  of  La  Mancha  last  week. 
__^  The  musical  play-within-a-play,  now 
running  in  Walnut  Creek,  recounts 
Miguel  Cervantes'  imprisonn^ent  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  inquisition.  The  author, 
with  his  trusty  squire,  Pancho,  is 
thrown  into-a  di 


ungeon  with  a  motley 
assortment  of  cutpurses,  cutthroats  and 
other  forms  of  low  life. 

The  prisoners  try  him  in  a  kangaroo 
court  and  plan  to  fine  him  his  posses- 
sions: a  trunk  and  a  bundle  of  papers. 

The  "Papers",  of  course,  are  Cer- 
vantes' monumental  manuscript,  "Don 
Quixote."  As  his  defense,  the  poet  ofTers 
to  present  a  charade  of  his  novel.  Utiliz- 
ing the  contents  of  the  trunk  (theatrical 
props  and  costumes)  and  his  fellow 
inmates,  Cervantes  enacts  his  classic. 

Donald  A.  Schrump  plays  the  dual 
role  of  Cervantes/Quixote  The  transi- 
tion from  the  gentle  poet  to  the  dodder- 
ing "Knight  of  the  Oweful  Counte- 
nance" is  not  an  easy  one  and  Mr. 
Schrump  has  trouble  with  the  latter. 
His  singing  voice  is  magniricent,  but  his 
attempts  to  age  his  speaking  voice  as 
Quixote  result  in  inartrculaieirnd  oTtcfT 
inaudible  dialogue. 

Afc  thf  tirumpat  /Vi4an<a.  whom 


strkles  the  stage  in  her  rags,  straddle- 
legged  and  arms  akimbo,  an  open  invi- 
tation to  the  lecherous  muleteers  who 
vie  for  her  favors. 

.  The  orchids  for  the  evening,  though,: 
go  to  Jim  Orin  as  Sancho  Panza.  Mr. 
Orin,  whols  a  drama  instructor  at 
CCSF,  is  the  only  member  of  the  cast 
who  sings  and  acts  with  equal  facility. 


Last  week,  a  bil  that  would  lower  the  age  for  drfaikfaig  dcoholic  beverages  to 
18  passed  through  committee  in  the  state  senate.  Thecriticsm,  particularty  from 
clergymen,  noted  such  potentials  as  greater  rates  of  accidents  on  the  highways 
and  alcoholism  on  the  campuses. 

These  arguments  presume  that  the  majoritrof  ^iinder-age"  persons  are  non- 
drinkers.  Thb  b  not  factual.  The  greater  number  of  18  to  20  year-olds  can  make 
use  of  many  accessibiities  to  liquor  (i.e.,  benevolent  bar-owners,  friends  and  re- 
latwcs). 

.  As  far  as  the  threat  of  alcoholbm  b  concerned ,  addiction  to  akohd  b  dear- 
ly far  less  fashionable  than  that  of  drugs  in  the  so-called  '*youth  cidture."  Fewer 
people  today  want  to  be  like  their  parents. 

Measures  such  as  lowering  the  drinkmg  age  as  well  as  legalization  of  sexuid  acts 
are  part  of  a  recent  drne  to  '"dccrimmaliv"  some  of  the  mcrdy  dbagreeaMe 
habits  of  many  citizens. 

-^— tertainly  18  year-olds  (or  older)  are  capable  of  buying  and  consumfaig  alco- 
hol m  a  responsible  manner;  yet,  because  of  the  law,  the  penal  system  mast  be 


Campus  Views  • 


-QUESTION:  Do  you  think  violence  is  a  legitimate 
tool  to  use  for  social  change? 


Kent  Wood    Speech  ^ 

1  don't  think  violence  should  be 
-used  for  anything  except-sc1f-dcfcnsev«W 
the  social  situation  becomes  so  bad 
that  it  becomes  a  case  of  an  individual's 
self-defense  against  society,  then  is  viol- 
ence necessary. 


Rosemary  Martinez — Nursing 

No,  because  to  me,  everyone  tends 
to  get  the  wrong  idea  of  what  you  want. 
If  you  use  violence  in  one  case, 
there's  a  tendency  to  use  it  for  all  the 
changes  you  desire;  the  violence  tends 
to  be  us^  for  all  the  change  you  want, 
social  or  otherwise. 

-I 


try  His  comedy  and  timing  are  neat,  pre- 
cise,  sometimes  staggering;  yet  he  man- 
ages to  remain  unobtrusive  in  the  role. 

Orin's  rendition  of  "I  Really  Like 
Him"  is  one  of  the  two  show-stoppers  of 
the  evening.  The  other,  of  course,  is  the 
popular  "TTie  Impossible  Dream." 

David  Wheeler's  direction  is  general- 
ly very  good  and,  at  times,  exceptional, 
i  don't  know  whether  he  or  choreogra- 
pher Terri  Kirschner  can  be  credited  for 
the  fight  scenes  and  the  abduction  of 
Aldonza,  but  they  are  truly  spectacular. 

The  setting,  by  James  Demarche, 
works  well,  especially  his  ominous 
drawbridge-gangplank  that  opens  and 
closes  the  show.  John  Sorenson's  light- 
ing gives  a  properly  murky  feel  to  the 
dungeon,  but  after  2  1/2  hours  the  low 
intensity  grows  rather  hard  on  the  eyes 
Judy  Disbrow  is  responsible  for  the  very 
apt  costuming.  The  orchestra,  under  the 
direction  ofKrank  Jilka.  is  outstanding. 


overtaxed  with  such  ca^es  as  what  are  non-victim  crimes 

Neitber  should  a  member  of  this  "Pepsi  Generation"  be  exempt  from  the 

IMBC  ^rOICfltn'ff  1^^^  *>*  fljlfril    11  f    <fcft^aa  ux  a^^.  ^f     it  Va  "^-— *  J ^     -*■   ■  ■  ■- 
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limply  deserves  not  to  be  compdlcd  to  accept  a  comprombe  on  aMt  rights  and 
responsibilities  when  be  graduates  from  the  non-adult  worid.       ff 


^tft  Lc  Moullec 


Martha  Wash— Business 

No,  violence  never  helps  make  any- 
thing better,  only  worse.  When  violence 
is  used  to  try  and  force  social  justice,  it 
can  only  fail,  and  end  up  making  things 
more  unjust. 


Quixote  ideali/es  as  his  lady  Dulcinea. 
Delores  Sharp  Nelson  is  earthv,  basic 
and  :offig.  She  is  a  delight  to  sec  as  she 


Man  of  La  Mancha  ts  an  «npre<Kfve 
show  and  well  worth  the  Kip  across  the 
bay.  Performances  are  at  8:30  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  through  October  23rd. 

—Paul  Mobiey 
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Aageio  CidaRcraB— Criminology 

To  h  certain  extent  violence  is  nec- 
essary. People  tend  to  hear  very  poorly 
when  spoken  to,  but  one  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words.  However,  the 
violence  used  must  be  directed  to 
things,  not  people. 


Karen  Caal— Gen.  Ed. 

Well,  I  think  after  a  long  period  of 
time  it's  the  only  thing-  that  works. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  time  when 
violence  is  used,  the  change  is  for  the 


worse. 


I 


mf. 


Nick  Jockson— Music 


between  the  two  parties.  The  only  time 
violence  can  be  validly  used,  is  in  time 
of  self-defense.... 


QUESTION:  Is  there  any  harm  in  digesting  the  shells  of  salted  peanuts  or  salt- 
ed sunflower  seeds?  I've  been  eating  them  for  quite  sometime  and  so  far  have^ 
had  no  problem.  fr 

ANSWER:  There  b  probably  no  harm  in  eating  the  shdis  you  mentioned.  If  you 
look  real  closdy  you  might  discover  that  you  are  not  actually  digesting  them. 
Some  animals  have  bacteria  in  their  gut  that  produce  the  proper  enzymes  to  break 
down  cdlulose  and  other  fibrous  materials  such  as  sbdis  and  husks.  Man  b  not 
endowed  in  thb  way.  ' 

NondigestaMe  materials  are  important  in  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  stool  and  tend 
to  prevent  constipation.  Some  people  worry  that  thmgs  such  as  shdIs  and  small 
pits  can  gd  stuck  in  the  large  intestine  and  cause  inflamations.  People  have  also 
thought  that  shdIs  may  ad  as  a  mechanical  irritant  and  cause  diarrhea.  My  con- 
sultant on  intestines  and  their  contents  tdls  me  that  there  b  evidence  dbprovmg 
both  tlwsc  concers. 


I  -  . 

Students  Moonlight  as  "Dates 


a 


During  thcsc'stmggling  days  of  re- 
cessiof^,  with  "straight"  jobs  being 
scarce,  many  students  have  had  to  pro- 
cure strange  and  unusual  sideline  occu- 
pations to  survive 

At  Ctty  College  there  are  two  fem- 
ale students,  both  engaged  in  the  same 
occupatiorf,  prositution. 

Joanie,  22  years  old,' is  originally 
from  the  mid-west. 

"I  ran  away  from  home  after  I 
graduated  from  high  school.  I  got  into 
the  Haight-Ashbury  scene  here  and 
didn't  pick  up  my  first  trick  (customer) 
until  I  w'as  20." 

Joanie  said  that  she  was  often  prop- 
ositioned by  men  while  she  was  hitch- 
hiking. "At  first  I  was  insulted  but 
pretty  soon  I  was  used  to  it,"  she  said. 
"Then  one  day  -when  I  was  really 
pressed  for  rent,  I  was  hitchhiking  over 
to  Berkeley  and  this  young  executive 
type  made  a  real  good  offer  and  I  ac- 
cepted." 

Joanie  said  she  still  gets  her  cus- 
tomers in  this  fashion.  "I  usually  hitch 
down  Oak  Street  to  Van  Ness  Aven- 
ue." she  said.  "When  you  hitchhike  it's 
pretty  hard  to  gel  busted.  You  can  only 
get  busied  if  you  make  the  first  move.  1 
get  into  the  car  and  wait  for  the  man  to 
approach  me.  Its  safer  that  way." 

Joanie  said  she  h^as  nevcr^  b«n  in 

'(  giiess  I  Took'  pi&Vy  liinoceni; 
most  people  arc  really  surprised  wheji^ 
they  find  out  how  I  make  my  living. "^ 

Joanie  claims  that  when  she  dates 
(thr  girk  both  called  their  customer! 


to  leave  when  I  got  into  a  hassle  with 
this  dude  who  wanted  to  be  my  pimp. 
He  beat  me  up  so  I  had  to  split  for 
awhile."  

"I  worked  downtown,  for  a  few 
months,  around  sixth  street  but  now 
I've  got  a  good  corner  in  the  tender- 
loin." 

Brcnda  has  since  given  md  drugs 
and  is  saving  her  dating  money.  "I  dig 
nice  clothes  and  I  want  to  buy  some 
property.  I  don't  want  to  be  dating  ten 
years  from  now.  In  this  profession  ygu 
wash  but' quick fy.T  don't  want  to  be 
like  some  of  the  girls  I  work  with." 


"dates")  she  charges  between  ten  and 
fifteen  dollars. 

Joanie  is  a  general  education  major 
and  said  she  would  eventually  like  to 
get  into  social  work.  "I've  really  seen  a 
lot  since  I  left  home,  I  know  how  pco-  • 
pie  arc  sufTcriag.  and  I'd  like  to  hdp 
them."  ' 

"I  got  strung  out  on  heroin  for 
about  six  months,  just  before  my  twipn— 
ty-first  birthday.  I  was  living  with  a 
guy,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  money  and 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  went  to  the 
hospital  in  Mendocino  and  kicked  the 
habit." 

"When  I  got  out  of  the  hospital,  f^ 
got  rid  of  my  boy  friend  and  started  to 
school.  I  use  the  name  Joanie  when  I 
date  but  I'm  registered  under  my  real 
name.'' 

Breifida  also  uses  an  alias  when  she 
works.  She  is  20  years  old  and  grew  up 
in  the  Hunter's  Point  projects. 

"I  got  pregnant  in  high  school  and 
had  to  drop  out.  After  1  gave  the  baby 
La(l«d_uuuua$Uiaiaua<L=aaUks 
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Brcnda  said  that  many  of  the  other 
hookers  (as  prostitutes  are  often  called) 
on  Eddy  Street  arc  over  40  years  old. 
"Those  girls  are  out  sometimes  for  two 
or  three  days  before  they  get  a  date." 

"I  want  to  get  some  money,  some 
education,  and  a  good  man,  that's  why  . 
I'm  here  at  City  College.  I  don't  like 
hustling,  I've  been  working  out  of  a 
book  lately  as  well  as  on  the  street" 
Brcnda  said  her  book  appointments 
sometimes  paid  up  to  SlOO.v 

She  gets  her  appointments  thiough 
a  theatrical  agent  who  she  once  dated. 

Brcnda  said  that  she  had  once  had  a 
pimp,  "Bccau.se  I  liked  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  sec  something  lower  than 
myself.  Now  I  don't  need  anyone,  I'm 
.secure  in  myself,  I  can  get  by." 

"If  men  want  some  good  advice," 
Brcnda  said,  "they  shouldn't  take  a  lot 
of  money  with  them  when  they  go  dat- 


some    loose    dudes,    got    into    smack 
(heroin)  and  had  to  support  my  habit." 
"When  I  was  18  I  was  a  streetwalk- 
er, i  started  on  Fillmore  street  but  had 
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pulous.  They  11  roll  a  dude  if  they  think 
he's  carrying  a  lot  of  bread." 

-  Jim  Toland 
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School  News 
Roundup 


"V  Thirty  qualified  students  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Nursing  Program  this 
Spring. 

Applications  are  available  in  Room 

-r — 2W-of  Ttre  ;tft?-BtitWtn^:They  rtTi 

I?  '             submitted  no  later  than  November  15. 
Students  who  have  previously  applied 
must  contact  the  Nursing  Department 
in  order  to  reactivate  their  application 
;■  i     •\  • 


Hall  of  Fane  Hemf  Chosen 


The  San  Francubo^  Opera  needs 
ushers  foj^//  Travatore,  to^be  shown  on 
October  26.  27  and  November  3  at  1:30 
pm  (ushers  must  report  no  later  than 
12:30  pm). 

City  College  can  send  more  tban 
the  usualtwo  students  to  each  perform- 
ance. Anyone  interested  should  contact 
Merrit  Beckerman  in  A204C,  daily 
from- 1 0  ajT)  to- 1  am .     -— — = — 


Joseph  A.  Amori,  director  of  personnel  placement  services  for  City  College, 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  Football  Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame  for 

the  year  1971-1972.  ^~'~        ■■■       .  .  ~" 

Amori  replaced  the  allptime  great,  Ernie  Nevers,  who  advanced  to  the  position 

of  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  annual  scholar-athlete  awards  banquet  will  be  held  on  December  6  at  the 

Jack  Tar  Hotel. 

Amori  is  also  serving  as  the  statewide  vice-president  of  the  California  Commu- 
\nity  College  Placement  Directors  Association  and  as  a  director  of  the  Navy  League 

ofihe  United  States..         .  .--.=.._ 
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Beginning  Monday,  October  4th,  a 
new  experimental  Writing  Clinic  Wit! 
be  open  to  all  students  ^t  San  Francis- 
co City'  College  who  need  help  in 

improving  their  writing  skills.  Empha- 
sis in  the  Clinic  will  not  be  on  any  one 
particular  type  of  writing. 

Instruction,  advice  and  direct  assist- 
ance will  be  provided  in  all  forms  of 
writing  that  are  relevant  to  students  at 
City  College,  including  the  writing  of 
essays,  exams,  term  papers,  research 
and  will  be  open  continuously  from  9 
a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day    ' 

There  is  no  credit  given  for  the 
clinic,  no  sign  up  necessary,  and  all 
attendance  is  strictly  voluntary.  The 
clinic  is  designed  so  that  a  student  may 
drop  in  at  his  or  her  convenience  and 
obtain  instant  assistance  with  any  writ- 
ing problem  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
informal  and  relaxed. 

There  will  be  discussions  of  ho^  to 
organize  a  paper,  how  to  construct 
effective  paragraphs,  and  other  tech- 
niques for  writing  as  well  as  individual 
help  on  specific  papers  or  projects 
brought  in  by  the  student. 


Foreign  Policy  Seminar  to  be  Held 


American  Foreign  Policy  Toward 
the  Third  World  in  d^Revqlutionary  Era 
will  be  the  subject  of  dn  intensive  week- 
end seminar  sponsored^y  the  World 
Affairs  Council  Young  Adult  Forum  on 
October  16-17^  The  conference  will  be 
held  at  Los  Gato»  Lodge  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  I       \ 

The  seminar  will  address  itself  to  the 
kinds  of  commitments  to  Third  Worl^^ 
nations  the  United  States  should  consi- 
der, whether  to  provide  political  back- 
ing and  military  assistance  or  guaran- 
tees as  well  as  economic  aid,  what 
American  trade  policies  should  be  and 
what  role  business  should  play. 

The  program  format  includes  two 
symposia,  one  on  Status  Quo  in  the 
Third  World.  To  Support,  To  Ignore 

Affica  Inquest 
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To  Change  and  one  on  U.S.JTrade. 
Mti.'tnd  Investment:  Imperialat  Drain 
or  Benefit  for  Development? 

In  addition  there  will  be  eight  semi- 
nars dealing  in  greater  depth  with  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  the  Third 
World. 


State  Scholarships 
Are  Available  Now 


-u*- 


Thcre  will  be  a  Candidate's  Day  held 

on  Saturday,  October  16.  at  B.  G.'s 

Oasis  from  12  to  4  p.m.  to  acquaint 

voters  with  the  candidates  for  mayor 

~and  supervisor. 


B.G.'s  Oasis  is  located  at  1607  Haight 
Street,  San'Francisco. 

Candidates  for  mayor  of  San  Francis- 
co will  speak  on  Tuesday,  Octovcr  19  in 
Visual  Arts  Room  1 15  at  1 1  a.m. 

J.  Tony  Serra,  Stanley  Cotton,  Na- 
than Wiensticn,  John  Diamentc.  and 
James  Gardner  Brent  will  appear  on 
that  day.  Admission  is  free  to  all. 


Morrison  emphasi/ed  that  the  II 
demands  drawn  up  by  the  inmates  were 
an  attempt  to  force  an  investigation  of 
the  conditions  inside  the  penal  facility. 

These  demands,  stated  Morrison, 
were  met  by  Russell  G.  Oswald,  the 
stale  correction  commissioner  with 
"false  acceptance."  According  to  Mor- 
rison, Oswald  went  as  far  as  to  verbally 
accept  nine  of  the  1 1  demands.  In  reali- 
ty, \\t  was  already  planning  a  full-scale 
attack  by  1,000  troopers  and  state  po- 
lice. 

Morrison  cited  several  incidents  of 
torture  inflicted  on  "said  leaders"  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  conflict. 

He^ pointed  out  the  extreme  lack  of 
credibility  shown  by  the  stale  after 
Oswald  finally  disclosed  that  ten  of  the 
hostages  succumbed  to  gunsliot  wounds 
inflicled  by  the  police  rather  than  "slit- 
throats"  as  was  reported  by  the  state. 
- Morrisna  insisted ihat  word  of  wbat- 


really  *ent  on  within  ihe  prison  must 


On  Thursday,  October  21,  candidates 


tK  told  to  the  people. 

He  feels  that  an  investigation  is  es- 
sential because  the  stale  releases  have* 


Alioto,  Dobbs.  Feinslein,  Newhall,  and 
Selinger  have  confirmed  that  they  will 
meet   with  students   in   the  College 
Theatre  at  1 1  a.m. 
Admission  is  free  to  all. 


iiu  Liedibility.  Wetiii  wuitl  \\  rrteated 
from  inmates,  ihe  stale  simply  claims 
that  it  can"t  he  verified. 

After  his  talk.  Morrison  held  an 
informal  period  of  questions  and  an- 
swers in  the  Vounp  St>cialist  Alliance 
workroom  in  the  student  activities 
building.  


Undergraduate  college  students 
who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
to  continue  college  should  file  a  State 
Scholarship  application.  Approximate- 
ly 9,600  new  State  Scholarships  will  be 
awarded  in  April  1972  for  use  in  1972- 
73. 

Most  of  the  new  awards  will  be 
available  to  high  school  seniors  but  the 
number  available  for  currently  enrolled 
college  students  who  are  not  already  in 
the  State  Scholarship  Program  will  be 
approximately  1,500  in  number.  ^ 

State  Scholarships  are  available  for 
u»e  at  any  accredited  four-year  college 
in  California,  plus  the  California  lyiari- 
time  Academy.  The  awards  range  from 
S500  to  $2,000  at  independent  colleges, 
$300  to  $600  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  are  in  the  amount  of  fees 
charged  to  student^  at  the  California 
State  Colleges  (approximately  $160). 

Students  planning  to  attend  a  com- 
munity college  during  the  1972-73  aca- 
demic year  may  have  their  scholarship 
held  in  reserve  for  them  until  such  time 
as  they  attend  a  four-year  college.  The 
former  24-ycar-old  age  limit  for  new 
applicants  has  been  raised  to  age  30efc- 
eclive  with  this  year's  competition. 

Applications  are  available  in  the  off- 

icc  of  Financial  Aid  of  every  California 
college  or  directly  from  the  State  Schol- 


Exciting  Rhythms 
By  Big  Black  and 
His  Congregation 

Big    Black    and   his   Congregation 
performed  at  City  College  and  prompt-  ' 
iy^ added  new  converts  to  his  flock. 

Big  Black  is  a  conga  drummer  with 
a  flawless  sense  of  timing  and  an  even 
more  flawless  sense  of  music.  And  hit   , 


quartet  oTleTTow  musicians  attest  to  the 
latter  fact. 

Black   was   born    in   Georgia   and 

learned  his  instrument  at  the  hands  of 

some  of  the  finest  Cuban  drummers 

'  around.  After  a  ^tay  in  Florida,  Black 

made  it  to  New  York  where  he  played 

■  with  such     greats  as  Max  Roach  and 
the  incomparable  Dizzy  Gillespie. 

He  later  moved  to  California  where 
he  earned  rave  notices  at  the  1965 
Monterey  Jazz  Festival. 

Big  Black  called  his  music  center  of 
the  road,  'it  has  a  yesterday  bottom,  a 
now  top,  and  an  African  middle." 

The  group  performed  ^or  two  hoiirs, 
•  doing  such  selections  .  "The  Afro 
Shufl[le",  "Cross  the  Swati  ',  and  the 
ritualistic  "Timbales  Ra/Congo 
•  Chops."  The  .latter  song  based  itself  on 
an  African  ritual  called  a  "molimo"  in 
which  women  and  children  are  not  al- 
lowed to  participate. 

Big  Black  told  the  audience  that  in 
normal  cases,  it  builds  up  to  such  a 
frenzy  that  one  gets  involved  (he  tried 
to  tone  that  part  down),  but  he  did  gel 
the  crowd  moving  and  stomping  a  bit. 

Accompanying  Black  was  a  quartet 
of  fine  musicians. 

Guitarists  "Silent  Sam"  and  Al 
iz^  Ingram  were  given  ample  chances  lo 
cut  loose,  and  they  used  it  to  full  ad- 
vantage. Sam's  playing  sounded  like  a 
cross  between  Jeff  Beck  and  Steve 
Cropper,  but  was  highly  original  most 
of  the  time.  Ingram  took  musical  quali- 
ties more  like  Eric  Clapton.  He 
"wailed"  with  his  fuzz  box,  to  give  an 
added  dimension  to  the  free-form  ja// 
guitar. 

Ray  Evans,  on  timbales,  ^as  Big 
Black's  perfect  percussion  mate.  The 
rapport  he  had  with  Black  was  so  beau- 
tiful, that  a  traditional  drummer  (which 
the  group  lacked)  would  have  set  it  ofl"- 
balance. 

Tying  in  the  two  guitars  and  tw« 
percussions  is  a  man  named  Coffee  on 
bass  guitar.  He  did  hit  some  heavy 
lines,  although  he  did  sound  a  bit  pe- 
destrian at  times.  If  he  was  given  a 
chance  to  solo,  at  least  once  during  a 
tune,  he  could  easily  be  a  very  driving 
and\  potent  force  in  the  band.  He 
show64^signs  of  it  that  afternoon. 

Art  Sale  lodw/ 

San  Francisco  City  College  wi 
sponsor  an  exibition  lind  sale  of  original 
graphic  art  by  contertvporary  and  old 
master  artists.  \ 

Arranged  by  the  Ferdth^nd  Rolen 

Qallf ri^^. Baltimore.  Mar^l^d^.llj£_ .. 

exibition  will  be  held  on  Thiitsday, 


Morgenthau  Lectures  on  Policy  —^ity^oUegeJ/isitediiy 


October  14  in  the  Visual  Arts  BuH^^ 


-arship  and  Loan  Commission,  7 14  P 
Street,  Sacramento,  California  95814. 
Applications  must  be  filed  with  the 
State  scholarship  Commission  by  mid- 
night, November  19,  1971.  Scores  on 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  must  also 
be  submitted  as  part  of  an  applic 


Included  in  the  exhibition  will 
over   1,000  original  etchings,  litho-^ 


graphs,  and  woodcuts  by  artists  such  as 
Picasso,  Chagall,  Miro,  Dali,  Goya, 
Renoir,  Kollwitz,  and  many  ott 
eluding  contemporary  American,  Euro- 
pean, and  Japanese  paintmakers.  Prkes 
start  at  $5.00  with  the  majority  priced 
":r$IOO. 


"In  the  end.  nobody  can  say:  and  only 
ihosV  who  can  deceive  themselves  and  oth- 
ers can  predict  whift  the  year  2000  will  be  " 

like," 

These  words  concluded  Hans  Morgert- 
ihau's  lecture  on  "The  future  of  (jreat 
Power  Relations".  The  witty  professor  of 
poiilical  science  at  City  College  of  New 
Nork.  spoke  on  Tuesday  October  12  at  the 
-Vrvtttri-ArH  Building  before  atventhu^iaMic  - 
and  receplivejiudknce,. 

.  Morgenthau  jumped  into  his  topic  and  _ 
hijihlijihtcd  the  past  two  decades  after 
Wiirld  War  1 1  as  a  struggle  between  two  ' 
super  powers:  United  Slates  and  Russia 
Huddled  around  these  powers.wcre  their  al- 
lies. The  post  World  War  II  struggles  were 
also  cleverly  based  on  morality. 

It  was  a  struggle  hetween  good  and  evil 
and  the  U.S.,  under  Hisenhower,  main- 
tained the  position  that  neutrality  was  itself 
oil.  "It  was  a  simple  policy,  he  staled,  "but 
an  unusual  interpretation  of  world  politics." 

The  aspect  of  morality  gave  the  world  situ-  ., 
alioH  a  culling  and  double  edged  blade,  for 
man  always  felt  that  good  musi  triumph 
over  evil.  Morgenthau  pointed  out  that  this 
was  not  always  the  case. 

Today  in  1971,  the  same  essential  super 
power  relationship  exists,  but  it  is  more 
complex  and  more  unstable. 

Morgenthau  slated  that  the  allies  of  the 
supcrpHwer^'  are  now  pursuing  their  own 
nationalistic  interests. 

In  the  American  camp.  I  ranee.  W'est 
(lermany.  and  Japan  often  pursue  conflict' 
in)!  coals  and  hence  strenuous  relationships 
ollen  exit  goals  with  the  U.S. 

In  the  Communis!  alliance  of  Russia,  uni- 
ts Is  maintained  by  th-.-  Red  Army.  He  cited 
the  1956  invasion  of  Hungary  and  the  l%K 
nn.ision  of  Czechoslovakia  as  proof. 

loday"s  situation  lends  itself  to  slightly 
tavoring  the  U.S.  "The  Poles  and  jL~/echs 
vsiHiid  jusi  as  soon  shoot  at  Russians  as 
an>  body  cl.se,"  he  staled.     ^ — 

But  \he  world  scene  will  change  dramali- 
calK  within  the  next  few  short- years.  In  the 
luiure  there  will  be  three  super  powers:  Rus- 
sia. America  and  China. 


It  was  in  his  discussion  of  China  that  Mor- 
genthau was  at  his  best. 

The  professor  began  by  simpi  elating, 
"U.S.  non-recognition  of  China  was  an  ab- 
siurd  policy.  Non-recognition  makes  sense 
only -if  the  policy  may  change  a  regime.  It 
has  taken  the  US,  21  years  to  realize  that 
the  comniuniiLgovenuneni  ii  here  lo  slay.- 

I'nued  Slates  recognition  ot  China  would 
have  come  as  earty  as  I9>()  if  America  had 
not  misinterpreted  China's  actions,  (ieneraj^ 
^MacArthur^nd  Pi^esident  Truman  Jelt  that 
Chinese  support  of  the  North  Korean  .Arrny 
was  in  effect  Chinese  action  againsl  the  U.S: 
This  is  a  false  concept  of  reality. 

M(>rgei»lhau  p«M»ls -out '  that.  Chin:),  fett ; 
that  she  was  being  attacked  and  Morgen- 
thau made  it  clear  that  China  would  oppose 
any  army  on  the  march  towards  the  Yellow- 
River  Valley.  The  action  of  China  was  more 
nationalist  ihan  communist  in  nature. 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 

JVtzinger  Quits  ^ 
Student  Council 


Student  Council  member,  Dan  Aizinger 
has  resigned  from  the  council,  elfective  last 
Monday. 

Aizinger.  head  of  the  powerful  financial 
committee,  was  unavailable  for  comment  at 
the  time  of  his  resignation. 

J^ormed  sources,  both  al  the  student 
council  and  at  the  experimental  college, 
claim  that  Aizinger  was  fed  up  with  the  job. 
and  thai  he  has  quil  campus  activities. 

Aizinger  has  been  active  on  campus 
since  his  tirst  day  of  admission.  He  was 
involved,  before  his  election,  in  investigat- 
ing the  finances  ofthe  student  council.  Later 
he  served  aT chairman  of  the  campus  seal 
committee.  The  choice  ol  .i  new  campij.s 
seal  was  hotly  contested  because  of  confu- 
sion about  the  contest  rules.  Aizinger  re- 
signed as  chairman  following  a  protest 
brought  by  a  delegation  of  Chinese  students. 


tolegio  De  la  Mision  Formed  to  Bring  Classes  to  Mission  Area 


Nighl  school  college  courses  are 
now  available  within  the. Mission  Dis- 
trict for  the  Latin-American  communi-" 
ty.  Colepio  de  la  Mision  began  first 
classes  September  13  at  Samuel  (Jom- 
pers  High  .School.  110  Bartlett  .Street, 
San  Francisco. 

The  idea  of  taking  college-level 
adult  night  education  out  into  the  Latin 
community  was  conceived  by  Ricardo 
I  arranac;t    and    .lohn    Rodcio    of   the 


Dean  White  and  LULAC  organi/ers 
proceeded  to  work  but  a  tentative 
schedule  of  classes.  "The  classes  of- 
fered are  essentially  a  compromise 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  people  ex- 
pressed  through  LLlLAC,  what  City 
College  Evening  Division  had  to  offer, 
and  what  classes  were  easily  transport- 
able to  the  local  site,"  admitted  Dean. 
White. 


League  uf  I'mted  Latin  Amcricai. 
Counlries.  Mr.  Larranaga  worked  with 
Dean  Warren  R.  White  of  City  College 
Evening  Division  on  the  proposal  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

After    agreeing   on    this    program. 


_sititJn,  Urban  Ciovernment,  Psychology 
(Career  Orientation),  Sociology  (Or- 
ganization of  the  Latin-American 
Community),  Concersational  Spanish, 
and  Practical  Public  Speaking. 

Students  taking  classes  receive  the 
same  unit  credit  as  they  would  at  City 
College.  Instructors  are  both  from  City 

Land  the  Latin  community.  "The  pri'-- 
mary  criteria  for  City  College  teachers 


Art  (Pre-Columbian,  Mexican,  Central 
and  South  American  Art  History), 
Business  Math,  Operation  of  Small 
Businesses.  English  (Phonics  for  Read- 
ing and  Spelling),  Elementary  Compo- 


^mf  to  parttctpate  was  that  they 
speak  Spanish,"  said  Dean  White. 

The  offering  of  City  College  courses 
is  only  the  beginning  for  Colegio  de  la 
Mision.  LULAC  educational  co-ordi- 
"atoj-s,  jcd  by  Ricardo  Larranga,  plan 


to  include  coursesTorm  other  Bay  Area 
colleges.  Negotiations  in  this  regard 
are  currently  underway  with  Anlioch 
College  West. 

Initial  response  from  the  Mission 
community  has  reportedly  been  enthu- 
siastic. Ruben  Hernandez  of  La  Ra/a 
Unida  commented,  "I  worked  during 
the  summer  as  a  recruiter  to  test  corn- 
et 


Cleveland  Wrecking  Company 


Rock  Concert  Friday 


There^s  going  to  b^  a  happening  tomorrow  night.  October^ZTronl  9-:IFp.m.Tn 
the  .Student  Union  Building,  as  The  Cleveland  W  recking  Company  returns  to  City 
(  ollcgc. 

There  will  be  dancing  as  well  as  listeirtng  to  the  new  strains  of  the  "Wreckers" 
*hich  now  includes  piano,  organ,  and  conpo  drums. 

Donations  of  SI. 75  for  singles  and  S.V(K)  for  couples  will  be  accepted  and  all 
proceeds  from  this  concert  will  go  to  the  Child  C  arc  Center  and  the  Draft  Counsel- 
ing Office  ofthe  CCSF  Experimental  College.  Refreshments  are  being  donated  by 
(oca-Cola  and  the  volunteer  efforts  of  the  mothers  who  help  to  operate  the  Child 


Anti-Busing  Candidqtes 


Two  major  cxitics  of  the  busing  law  are 
^Iso  candidates  for  the  Board  of  Supcrvi. 

SOrs.  .      ^ ;...■..:  ...i. ' 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Lemlow  and  business  exe- 
cutive Robert  (i.  Nelson  spoke  at  a  special 
arirniusThg  meet  on  (Octol^r  IS  at  City  Col 
lege. 


ence.  One  example  was  ihar^lhere  were 
mapy  schools  in  San  I  rancisco  that  were 
naturally  Tntcgratcd  before  the  ruling. 
.Nelson  supports  Proposition  "S"  lo  have 
an  elected  school  board.  He  was  instrumen- 


-Jloberi  Nelson 


JL 


—  Robert  Ndson  has  been  endorsed  by  five 
different  political  organization.,. 

Nelson  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
anti-busing,  but  a  very  strious  candidate  for 
the-office:    '  •-•  •       .'■■■.<     ■  , 

So  serious  is  his  candidacy  that  he  has 
called  as  the  gut  issue  of  his  campaign  the 
question:  Who  is  being  represented  by  our 
supervisors? 

Ni;l.son  said  that  Mrs,  Dianne  feinslein  is 
"incredibly  wro'hg"  to  state  she  is  pro-bus- 
ing for  public  schools  when  her  own  daugh- 
ter attends  a  private  school.  "We  have  more 
-segregated  schools  txwlay  than  at  the  end  of 
lasi  year." 

Nelson  also  accused  the  major  press  of 
San  Francisco  of  refusing  to  publish  the  ac- 
tual attendance  statistics  of  the  busing  pro- 
gram. He  said  that  Hugh  Wire.  Dr.  Shah- 
een's  administrative  assistant,  was  giving 
out  false  information.  .* 
"The  Board  of  Education."  said  Nelson, 
■'has  compiled  the  actual  race  breakdown, 
but  won't  release  it  to  the  public." 

He  pointed  out  th^t  there  were  many 
points  that  Judge  .Stanley.  Weigel  made  in 
his  busing  ruling  that  can  be  refuted  by  evid-  - 

Schoforsftip  Bios 
l¥i//e(f  fry  Donor    ^ 


Over  twenty  percent  of  ;»ll  scholarships 
olVered  in  ihc  i97 1-1972  Cily  College  cata- 
logue can  be  awarded  only  lo  women  siu- 
denls. 

None  are  olfercd  just  lor  men.  Kenneth 
V.  Caslcllino.  financial  aids  oDicer.ylarilied 
this  signilicanl  point. 

"When  someone  dies."  he  said,  "the 
terms  of  a  money  gift  arc  ipccitic  in  the 
wiftT^omeTimes  the  condition  is,  "I  wani 
the  mone\  left  to  a  woman,  see  that  it  gets 
lo  one."  The  school  is  onl\  the  .iiient  " 

City  College  accepl^  ans  nuiney  ii  can 
gel  for  scholarships.  This  amounts  to  ap- 
proxiniatclv  S.',(HK)  annualh . 

Three     women's      organizations,      |wo 
women  alumni  and  lornier  assistant  dean 
'-Ldulv.P.«A4»4uivcT4Hi<HivtJ.  kctiuUix.vhip.luodk.., 
for  which  onl\  women  are  eligible. 

Casiellino  thinks  that  these  women 
may  have  felt  that  it  was  a  man's  world  and 
the\  wanted  to  net  more  women  inio  their 


Robert  G.  Nelson 


tal  in  getting  Ihe  measure  on  ihe  ballots  two 
years  ago.  There  has  been  one  major  change 
in  the  current  proposition,  though: 

In  1969.  Nelson  s  measure  called  f«r  d*s» 
irict-wide  voting  of  the  members..  Nclsort 
discovered  that  alihough  there  was  great  rr 
independence  by  each  neighborhood. Ihe 
Cily  tended  to  vote  the  same  as  a  whole.  The 
new  ballot  measure  calls  for  city-wide  vol- 
•ng.  Marjorie  Leailow  « 

Marjorie  Lemlow  is  alf  anti-busing  candH 
date  whose  posters  decorate  the  wall  on  one 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Westbrook  Wonts 
More  Youth  Jobs, 
District  Elections 


*lt*i  not  a  matter  of  stepping  into  poli- 
tics, it's  a  matter  of  steping  into  place." 
said  Yvonne  Wesibrook,  who  gave  a  cam- 
paign speech  on  campus  last  week. 

N'vonne  is  running  for  a  seat  on  the  San 
I  rancisco  board  of  supervisors. 

If  elected.  Yvonne  intends  to  open  more 
jobs,  for  the  under  and  non-employed,  espe- 
cially among  youth.  She  also  will  call  for  i 
change  in  the  abortion  laws,  and  will  pro- 
pose more  and  better  facilities  for  drug  re 
hahililation. 

Xuoimc_xavi..Lhja-  i;mr£nJjj...'tUP.W.viH'.i.><... 

■are  elected  al  large,  therefore  allowini! 
those  with  larger  bankrolls  to  prevail.  She 
lecls  a  districl  election  plan  is  needed  no 
that  the  various  San  I  rancisco  communities 


munity  mtergtt,  and  we  pte-iegistei 

over  700  people.  Now  all  the  classes 
are  full  and  the  whole  thing  is  really 
working  well." 

For  schedules  and  information  con- 
tact Ricardo  Larranaga  of  LULAC  at 

^iif^yy^. — - — — -'• — - 


"ivi-uiiei.  ^^;-^.  — T- 

A  fantastic  light  show  has  been  promised  by  Paul  Hewitt  ofthe  Physics  depart- 
"icnt.  Other  faculty  guests  will  include  Dudley  Yasuda  and  Brown  Miller. 

Wrecking  Company  concert  will  make  for  a  Tine  evening  and  also  support  the 
l^raft  Counseling  office  and  Child  Care  Center  yhich  works  for  the  students  at 
CCSF.  -  - 


iicids." ; — ; — 

Th«  only  male  students  al  Cily  on  spe- 
cihcally  men-awarded  scholarships  are 
those  who  have  received  the  BKi  HAND 
AWARD  for  athletics  in  high  scho4>l. 

There ^rc-nonc  c>f  ihcse  Mudent\  attend- 
ing City  this  year  that  Mr.  Castellino  is 
aware  of. 

Thc.Jiead  of  financial  aid  said  some 
scholarships  lend  to  go  to  men  because 
many  awards  are  olfcred  in  particular  fields 
that  are  now  predominately  mule,  .such  as 
engineering. 

"The  prejudice  is  not  built  iA-by  any 
requirement.  The  siudenl  with  the  highest 
grade  point  average  is  selected  m  many 
awards,"  according  to  Casiellino. 

The  scholarship  breakdown  for  prizes 
given  last  .June  were  2.1  for  men  and  20  for 
women.  I  igures  for  hotel  and  restaurant 
management  awards  were  not  availafile. 

Scholarships  are  not  the  primar>  source 
of  financial  aid  al  Cily  College. 

(irants.  loans  and  jof)s  account  lor  one 
half  million  dollars  of  federal  and  slate  aid 

iinnuall>, 


I  hesc  are  usually  awarded  according  lo 
the  financial  need  of  the  student. 

Casiellino  said.  '"If  I  were  leaving  any 
money.  I  would, leave  il  with  no  strings  al- 
lachc*d.  unless  I  had  a  feeling  for  a  specific 
iield." 


can  he  belter  represented. 

Yvonne,  who  has  no  previous  political 
background,  is  a  native  San  I  ranciscan  and 
a  student  at  the  University  of  San  I  rancis- 
co. 

\\  Herbert  Hoover  .tunior  High  she  was 
class  president  and  at  Polytechnic  High- 
School  she  was  president  of  ihe  Black  Stu- 
dents l.nion. 

"Some    people    will    sav    young    and 

-prri'inu^y   tncxpericnccd  candidates  dtin'l 

know  what  lo  do  in  a  position  of  nuthorily 

but  that  is  in  correal."  Yvonne  asserted  as 

her  audience  burzed  in  agreement. 

Yvonne  said  she  entered  the  supervisor's 
race  when  the  influence  of  many  friendi 
sharpened  her  interest.  She  emphasized 
there  is  no  c»>nnection  with  her  running  and 
that  of  Mary  Rogers  ofthe  Western  Addi- 
tion Project  Area  Ctimmittee. 

Yvonne  is  \  W  APAC  member  and  a 
close  associate  of  Mars  Ro-iers.  Yvonne's 
political  career  was  launched  when  she  took 
a  job  with  W  AP.AC  and  served  in  Ihe  ca- 
pacilv  of  a  representative  at  various  city 
niannini;  nicelinus k. 


■jF 


"These  mccrrnps  liel|ied>^nc  to  better 
understand  Ihe  needs  of  ihe  people.  I  ^im 
now  able  lo  whether  or  not  the  needs  ol  the 
people  are  being  met.  .ATlcr  careful  analysis 
of  Ihe  situation  I  decided  lo  run  for  superv  i- 
sor."  —Andrew  Maker 
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Gefoff  of  Your  ButT      Tommy  is  Never  Going  to  Die 


And  Register  to  Vote 

The  sludenl  has  hnall>  achieted  the  lone  availed  dream  of  political  power. 
This  siNdeni  power  was  made  real  when  the  I  niled  Stales  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
those  people  between  the  ag^  of  IK  and  21  \ears  of  a^e  ha«e  the  right  to  tote  in  federal  elec^ 


"Tommy"  is  a  show  ihai  looks  us 
though  its  never  goini!  to  die.  Njir  should  il 
because  il  is  thiN  vouthluf,  vigorous,  vibrant, 
rock  opera. 

W  rilten  by  Pcier  Townshend.  the  work 

lirsl  received  public  notice  via  the  recording 

_b^  the  "Who."  British  rock  group.    "*• 


At  this  point.  >oler  rei>>!^ralion  in  this  age  group  has  been  of  a  tery  low  percentage. 
There  are  o>er  one  million  potential  toters  in  California  between  the  ii|^  of  lit  »mi.tt. 


-4^ 


~       So  far  only  III  percent  ha»t'  registered  to  ♦ole.  \  •_  ^^^^^^- 

Most  people  in  the  IK  to  21  age  group  attribute  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  registering  to 
the  fact  that  this  K  an  off  year,  with  no  national  elections. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  many  of  these  people  will  put  off  registering  until  election  day.  Ilow- 
"^etrr  you  cannot  >ote  if  you  haven't  registered  ahead  of  time. 

^   Students  and  young  people  want  change,  toting  should  be  the  most  important  and  influ- 

eiKial  force  that  these  people  hate  at  their  command. 

The  IK  to  21  year  old  age  group  should  realiA>  that  theri^is  power  in  numbers.  This  large 
~~new  toting  Moc  could  swing  an  rlrction  for  a  candidate.  The  candidtRe  wouM  be  wWiiig  tp 

work  with  and  for  oroerams  appealing  to  tht>  new  group  of  toters.  . 

Pt)liticiaiis  would  be  certain  to  fulfiH  their  campaign  promises  knowing  that  if  they  did  not 

.    this  ytNing  group  t*ould  be  swift  in  seeing  that  iheir  re-election  neter  took  place. 
— ^        the  Tonng  tntervshootd  be  aMe  to  do  the  most  to  combat  problems  in  which  students  are 
interested,  such  as  the  V  iet  Nam  conflict,  the  polluted  entironment.  citil  rights,  the  draft  etc. 

ir  K  Mirprising  to  see  that  the  mipority  groups  hate  not  been  pushing  toter  registration  in 

the  IK  to  21  year  old  age  group.  I  hey  should  realiw  that  students  seem  to  be  most  aware 
and  receptite  of  the  minoritv  groups  and  their  problems.  Ihus  far  there  has  been  no  big  push 
from  any  of  the  minorit>  groups. 

\ctual  student  power  will  get  most  of  its  strength  from  its  toting  force.  After  a  student 
registers,  he  ttill  then  hate  to  take  the  next  big  step  and  actuallt  get  out  and  tote  to  utilia^ 
this  power,  i  he>  are  also  going  to  hate  to  go  out  into  the  communitt  to  register  other  IK  to 
21  year  oltLs  to  reach  their  full  potential  as  a  toting  Moc. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  interested  in  toting.  Register  to  tote  and  get  others  to  register, 
only  then  wil  students  insure  that  their  power  will  be  felt  within  the  democratic  system. 

^   -    -^  ..  •    .         ^  Jim  Toinntt 

-' —  ■  j»      *  I    --    ^  *     — ' — -    ■ 

New  Comer^s  First  Problem 


Tarlier  lliis  >ear  'Toiiimy  " «Us  present- 
ed at  Lone  Mountain  College.  So  popular 

=«rav  thc^show;  tlw  iHHited  ruH  wax  exieiuled 
and  two  perlorniances  a  night  pla>ed  to 
capacitv  weekend  houses. 

\o\».  alter  a  slinl  in  Berkelev.  the  casi 
has  moved  to  the  Iriends  and  felalions  hail 
on  the  (ireat  Highwa>  lor  a  run  that  closes 
October  2sth 

The  "Tomm)  ■  of  the  title  is  a  >oung 
man  who  becomes  psychologically  deaf. 
dumb  and  1>t1ntf"irirerjgcingJ»N^ther  kill 

'"his  mothers  lover.  CiuitleinRroufhlire  b^^ 
while-faced  mime.  Tomnn  develops  an  ex- 
ifUivrdiotffy  sense  of  touch  and  bccuincii_il- 
pinball  wi/ard. 

Me  undergoes  a  "miracle  cure"  and 
becomes  a  new  Messiah  with  followers 
llockmg  tiv  his  rock  rallies.  The  convert*, 
revolt,  though,  when  Tymmv  demands  that 
ihcN.  loo.  become  deal,  dumb  and  blind. 
Kejecied  and  alone,  Tommv  is  linallv  a 
shattered  shell.  , 

I  nder  the  direction  of  John  Pasnueletli, 
this  rather  banal  storv  has  become ^4hing 


of  great   beauty. ..a  profound  and   mmm.j 
sensory  and  sensually  experience. 

Using  26  young  dancers.  Vho  musi 
surely  be  the  tflost  physically  lit  anil  the 
most  beautjful  people  in  the  bav  area.  I'.k. 
queletli  has  lilled  his  open  stage  with  aeon- 
slant  surge  of  vitality. 

The  litte  rote  is  danced  by  .loTin  \\,Zh- 
mann,  and  the.casting  couldn't  be  bciicr  \ 
skilled  jnd  attractive  dancer,  T.4)scf)Wi«)n  h 
perfect  as  the  bewildered  young  man  « ho 
becomes  the  pawn  of  quack  doctors,  a  i.'i,p. 
sy  acid  queen  and  a  pederasiic  uikIc. 
among  others. 

Mis  small,  waillike  face  if  framed  In  .m 
aureole  of  hair  that  makes  .leromc  K.i.Mir 
took  like  a  Marine  recruit  by  comparison 
lie  is  so  tr4i^Ung,  so  innocent  that  vou  want 
to  reassure  him  that  cvciyihing  witlfxT.iTl 


\ 
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C  4^EATURES.  NEWS  AND  BEVIEWSQ 


Rams  Prepare  for 
Basketball  Opener 

Seeking  his  seventh  consecutive  (iolden 
(iau-Cnnlcrcncc  basketball  tiile^Co^_siijJ_ 


Special  pruisc  goes  to  Mallorie  Rohm- 
-son,  Patrick  Bagwell.  Andrew  Wthid,  Mar 
yanne  Del  ilippo  and  I  red  Braicher  il  mUv 
because  they  had  the  bigger,  showier  roles 

The  singers  (Ted  Hall,  Norman  Vlcis- 
tcr.  .leanie  Scolini  and  Ron  Sullivan rarJT 
fine  and  their  lyrics  seem  much  more  c.imK 
understood  now  than  at  the  i.one  Mouniain 
production.  

The  orchestra,  too.  is  ver\  good  ihouuh 
al  times  their  decibel  tcvel  becomes  aciu.iHv 
painlul  -PaulMoblev 


itttertaittttient  Rip-pH  of  Pepperlani 


F.«efy  semester  hundreds  of  new  students 

are  admitted  to  (  it>  (  ollege.  Kach  one  of 

them  r.  faced  with  many  challenges  ihrough- 

ont  the  term  but  the  challenges  mainly  occur 

-..^nring  Ike'  first  wvek  or  two. 

The  sindent's  Nrsi  problem  after  he  has 
cncwMMered  the  masses  at  registration  K  to 
locate  hK  classes.  To  do  ibts  one  must  hate 
some  knottledge;  of  the  campus,  but  it  is  not 
protided  by  the  school. 

There  are  no  maps  except  fpr  one  small. 
•Wmre  one  in  the  back  of  the  college  print- 
ed liMe  schedule.  It  is  diflk-ult  to  decipher  its 
abhretiaiions.  V  student  then  has  to  resort 
to  inquirt  which  is  not  particniarty  reKabie. 
Rather  than  going  tu  the  gtmnasium  on  the 
—mrthem  end  of  the  campus,  he  may  be  bead- 
^~cd  for  the  theatre  on  the  eastern  side. 


Once  he  has  reached  his  destination  he 
may  run  into  another  problem  which  not 
only  affects  him  but  all  students.  .  .  oter- 
crot*ded  conditions. 

Students  new  to  City  College  should 
become  familiar  with  the  regular  actitities  of 
the  school  nliich  may  be  open  to  him.  Only  a 
few  posters  scattered  about  show  ant  sign  of 
social  organi/ations.  .  .  and  these  are  con- 
fusing as  tH-ll  as  limited. 

Becoming  familiar  with  a  new  school  is 
important  and  should  be  git  en  more  consid- 
eration by  college  oAicials.  \n  orientation 
program  shmild  be  offered  to  new  students 
as  an  introduction  to  the  college.  If  this  were 
done,    perhaps    more    people    would    kmtw 

where  the>  were  going. 

•  Suiaume  .Salriano 


.M'ler  attending  a  concerl.  at  Pepperland 
one  must  come  yyt  wjlh^onK  gainful  con- 
clusions. You  are  subjecteij  to  sitting  or 
standing  on  a  hard  floor,  listening  to  poor 
,  sound  that  is  billed  as  being  quadraphonic, 
and  sutfenng  through  a  90  degree  heat. 
One's  first  concert  at  "Pepperland  is  often 
his  last. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  I  illmore  VVest 
live  rock  concerts  are  only  available  in  lim- 
ited quantities  The  concerts  that  lealure 
the  top  rock  groups  are  brought  to  this  area 
by  two  groups  of  producers.  Bill  (iraham  is 
one.  the  other  major  producer  is  I  un  Pro- 


ductions which  works  mainlv  ihroiii;h  I'cp 
pertand  fn  San  Rafael.  I  un  Projuiiioiis 
docs  l1lf?nof  Thc^audicncITbuL  present  the 
riKk  group. 

hvery  aspect  of  a  Pepperland  CoiKcri  ^ 
second  rate  up  to  the  cheap  printini;  ol  ihc 
tickets.  The  producers  ohviouslv  take  liiilc 
interest  in  their  audience  bv  not  pruMilmi! 
proper  seating  or  other  accommodaiioi  ^ 

Pepperland  was  closed  for  sever.il 
months  and  was  just  recenth  re-openal  In 
order  to  enjoy  a  contj;Tl  at  Pepperlaiid.xun,- 
must  he  prepared  to  pa\  the  cost 

/  —  .\l  Levin 


How  to  ilect  Supervisors 

\s  important  as  who  t»e  elected  to  office  r>  the  method  b>  which  we  elect  them. 

(  urrrntlt,  a  person  running  for  superttsor  in  San  Krancisco  must  he  elected  al  large, 
meaning  bt  the  city  as  a  whole  rather  than  h>  district. 

I  wo  propositions,  s  jnd  I  which  call  for  an  electite  school  board  and  a  separate  hoard 
•f  goternors  for  (  kt  (  ollege  respectively,  also  specify  that  the  two  hoards  be  elected  in  the 
vame  manner  a%  the  super>»>ors. _ — : . — _ —  . — 

I  he  maior  drawback  to  this  method  of  efecttng  ptiMk  olliciats  rt  the  lack  of  repiresenta- 
linn  the  nrighhorlMMids  receitr.  I  he  (  hinese.  for  t-xampie.  hate  mt  members  on  the  Board  of 
>upertis4>rs.  altlMMigh  lhc\  vonstitulv  one  of  Ihi-  largest  ethnic  groups  in  San  Irancisco. 

%ppcTrf-ofTaHdid«cs  and  their  umlrrstandiwgTrf  each  we tghtwrhwid'sproWemsiT'fysi-" 

dent  of  Hunters  poim.  (  hinjtown,  or  iIk'  Missi«>n  •'islrict  is  much  belter  equipped  to  under- 
stand the  ksue-  of  these  areas  than  a  person. who  Sites  in  the  Scns«-t  or  saint  l-rancis  Woods. 

if  we  elecied  congressmen  in  this  manner,  a  candidate  would  hate  to  be  an  expert  on 
etcry  dKlricl  in  the  i 


•^^^l^ffgi^ 


^ 


rn«intr>. 


^nd  must  the  toters  in  one  area  lose  out  on  representation  of  the  person  they  like  be- 
cause he  or  she  can't  impress  enough  toters  in  the  rest  of  the  cit«? 

Kleciion  of  supenisors.  and  of  other  puUic  officials,  bt  district  ttould  rectify  this  prob- 
lem. Split  the  city  up  into  toting  tiisiricis.  much  :i>e  congressional  districts,  and  allow  the 
people  in  each  section  to  elect  nten  and  women  that  wdl  best  represent  them.  '~ 


-  td  Hartzler 


'JIB  ystt/iitiUi 


1  he  t.iuardsman  is  puNisht-d  weekly  by  the  Journalism  students  of  *.".i\  College  of 
San  l-rancLsco^is  a  workshop  project  n  reporting,  copywrttmg.  editing,  proofread- 
ing, layout,  typography,  and  photography.  The  bdtlorial  office  is  located  in  S-3(M- 
phonc  ."*?<7-72T2.  extension  446.  The  rnaiTjitg  address  is  .sO  PheTan  AvenuerSaW^ran- 
ctsco.  CaiiforriiaWI]:  -    '  ' 

Kditor— Jim  Tolan?l  ' 
News — Bruce  Bosso 
Sports— Bruno  R    I  orncr 

PtKNoftraphx  —  Jim  Serpilio 
[ltcliaii|>e  —  Robcn  horman 


Reporters:  Richard  Btair,    \ashin;  C  hjudhurL  C     Csjtossx.  Maha  Jjlvr.    M  letn.  Miii,c 
I  "trcn/.  (iregorx  McKcae.  Paul  Mottlex.  Paul  Snodgrass.  Ktng  Thufnpsun.  CKcar  \  inson 

Faculty  Ad*iwr— Dorry  Coppoicfta 


ig  ciiit-s."  ih*  faet  -^  ihjt  fui  u'ai«.  cmifnrnia  tia.'.  ffd  tlw  lutio"  m  « 


^  :* 


.  . .    r  ^ "T . ...  •_.•  1^  1041  lui  leais  i  miiornta  na 

righ^  abuse  and  rape,  for  commeKial  gain,  of  the  land,  air  and  water. 

_  I  egrslaiors  coiitinue  to  behat.  as  if  I  ,^  xngeK-s  smog.  hres.  flooks.  and  landslides  an 
ail  jokes  intented  h>  the  /  I  /,„<.,  or  merrft  rallving  points  for  chrtmic  malcontent  cirt- 
trn  grftups  and  hippH-s.  .         .     f.  r 

.JT^'^^""^  hate  demo-^traied  .in  awareness  of  their  urban  problems.  MassachuMil^ 

.^    ,*"?•"•='""•  *^»'  ^P*'«J  '«•"  •'"»**  "wre  than  C  alifomia  on  vtale  planning  and  cw.rdi«a- 
tmn  of  urban  programs.  "^ 

'^  _  Paul  Snodgravs 


•  *^?^*'.^'*'  "*^  ■  ''  "^  '^'"  ■  problem  M»  park  al  C  k*  C  oHege.  This  craifiped  resertoir  is  iIk 
college  s  obsolete  anstter  to  student  parking  needs. 

California's  Ineffective  Planning 

Hovd  II.  Hyde,  assistant  secretart  of  the  department  of  housing  and  urban  de«elopniiiil. 
a-centit  charged  (  alifomia  s  state  gotrrnment  wrth  ineffectite  and  inadequate  plannins: 

\Nhile  in  San  l^rancisto.  Htde  stated  that  despite  hating  the  largest  urban  growth  pn.lv 
Jems  in  t|^  natmii.  (  alifomia  spends  U^>  ihttn  any  other  slate  on  urban  planning,  with  t^ 
excepimn  of  Indiana. 

I  his  ootsp<ikcn  puhiii  summation  of  the  situation  al  last  gives  C  alifornians  at  U  "si  a 
p.)ssiNe  glimmer  of  hope.  It's  „m  ^My  surprising  that  the  comment  came  from  M.m.oM.  .mi 
the  federal  le.il.  either.  Stale  oHicials  for  tears  hate  stemed  to  remain  Wissfullt  una-ifi  ol 
t  alifomia  s  monstrous  spreading  urban  and  suburban  caiKcr,  whiih  threatens  not  onU  ».m- 
ral  resources  and  ttildlife,  hot  the  tort  surtital  .,f  the  states  ri-sidenls  themsel.i-s. 

I  he  ongoMig  mtth  of  (  alifomia  us  huh  of  the  "(...Iden  Uest."  land  of  rugged  "Jiu'l^ 

bt  autt  and  wide  op<n  spaces,  is  grinding  lo  a  smoggt  hall  like  a  freewat  traffic  jam 

>o  longer  can      (  alifornians  delude  themseltes  that  the  reiTpillu'ion  prohl"^^"'^    '" 
ttack  i-asi  ill  ihi-  tii"  .:•; —  ••  1 1—  r .  .  ^    ..      .  "^       .    . 


I'lwlan  has  been  working  approximately  40 
(.us  College  hardcourters  in  prepar'ation 
lor  their  Nov.  2(>  non-title  seaj^on  opener 
here  agaiast  a  formidabk  Long  Beach  City 
quintette.  ^ 

Since  his  arrival  at  City  16  years  Sgo. 

-phclan  has  won  1 2  curcuit  crowns. 

—  Returning  kttermcn  for  the  Rams  are: 
Sieve  I  laherty.  Terrv  Bradley,  Charles 
(joodwin,  Robert  Taylor,  Willie  Dai|lc,  all 
backcourt  performers,  and  Ron  Dale, 
switched  to  forward  from  his  guard  duties 
of  last  >ear. 

Although  Coach   Phehtn  deems  it  too 

earh  to  forecast  his  varsity  roster',  he 
nevertheless  has  indicated  that  two  lirsl 
vcar  men.  Center  Clill  Williams  (Balboa) 
and  forward  Bobb)  Pruilt  (Wilson),  have 
shown  suDkictU  ^bilits 


Jesus  Christ  Crucified 


The  rock-opera  Jesu''  Christ  Superstar, 
wound  up  its  two-day  assessment  at  the 
Oakland  Coluseum  with  Christ,  sung  b> 
Tom  Westcrman.iiccepting  a  bottle  of  whis- 
key from  one  of  the  cast'>  groupies! 

Twd  thousand  years  ago.  Christians 
^-werc  thrown  to  the  lions  in  the  coluseum  as 
oppoMxl  to.  today  where^Ohe  fal-wulJcLtal^ 
audiences  were  thrown  to  the  Christians,  or 
vufTi'  I  hey  trying  to  portray  the  life  of-Christ 
in  today's  language  really? 


KOXV  C  HIC  KS  -  Dylan  Schamus  and  Ro- 
!iemary  Tobin  model  I  wo  of  the  many  cov^ 
tames  to  he  sold  by  the  Drama  Departmen 


Phelan  ranks  league  opponents  Merntt. 
Chabot  and  Laney  as  the  main  iJhreats  to 
snap  the  Red'n  White's  domination  of  loop 
pla> . 

Two  important  tournaments  await  the 
Kains  during  the  latter  part  of:December. 

The  Modesto  Tournament,  embracing 
16  contestants,  is  staled  for  Dec.  l.s-18. 
I  ast  >ear,  Phelan's  charges  went  to  the 
linals  of  this  meet  and  lost  a  heartbreaker 
10  L-ong  Beach  by  the  slim  margin  of  three 
points. 

On  Dec.  27  the  three  da>  San  Joaquin 
De  Ja  Tournament  gets  under  way  with 
eight  teams  participating.  In  the  1971  tour- 
ne>  CIVy  College  was  eliminated  in  the  sec- 
ond round  of  play. 

The  Rams  open  conference  play  on  the 
home  planks.  Jan.  4,  when  they  face  I  oot- 
hill  junior  college 


C<»tume  Sale 
To  be  Held 

.  M-G-M  has  nothing  on  the  CCSh 
Drama  Deparlment.  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  major  movie  studio,  the  campus 
theatre  will  hold  a  huge  costume  sale  Tues- 
da\  October  26.  from  9  till  1 1  am  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Little  Theatre. 

lor  an  absurdly  low  price,  you  can  out- 
TiT  yourself  in  an\  of  the  overflow  of  cos- 
tumes from  past  productions  Ranging  from 
funky  to  exotic,  utilitarian ,10  psychedelic, 
the  clothes  are  being  sold  olV  lo  clear  out 
the  overcrowded  wardrobe  department  and 
to  defray  the  costs  of  future  shows. 


IHmitri 


■tfiti'iHIlHIIIIMIgS 


The  Doctor's  Bag 


Arnold  Werner,  M.D. 


Addres.s  letters  tt>  Dr.  Amtrfti  IVemer  S-60,  50  Pbdan  Avenue,  San  f rancfccbWI IZ. 

S  -      

QLftSTION:  My  ex-boyfriend  recently  forced  his  attention  on  me  in  spite  of 
The  fact  that  I  told  him  I  was  a  virgin.  When  he  was  through  with  me.  he  staled 
that  I  couldn't  httve  been  a  virgin  because  "it  went  in  too  easily"  and  I  didn't 
btecd.  tt  is  my  body  and  I  know  that  I  never  had  previous  sexual  relations. 
Please  clarify  this  b^-aust:  he  honestly  believes  I'm  a  ioo.se  woman. 
I'm  writing  this  the  day  after  it  happened,  but  arc  there  any  very  early  signs  of 
ipregnancy?  I  seem  to  feel  sick  to  my  stomach. .  . 


ANSWER:  Very  sadly,  skustions  sikH  m  the  one  you  describe  happen  freiyient- 
ly,  and  I,  for  one,  have  a  difficult  time  distinguishinf;  such  an  event  from  rape,  in 
addition  to  being  grossly  selFish,  your  ex-boyfriend  Is  also  ignorant  of  some  basic 
sexual  facts.  Ease  of  intercourse  the  first  time  and  an  absence  of  bleeding  is  no 
indication  of  alack  of  virginity.  ^ — '-^"^ 

A  woman  has  the  right  not  to  haVe  interrourse  unless  she  wants  to  and  this  should 
be  unrelated  to  whether  or  not  she  is  a  virgin.  Rather  than  hide  behind  technicali- 
ties, she  should  be  prepared  to  take  drastic  measures  to  insure  her  basic  human 
rights. 

—ft  is  too  early  to  tell  if  you  are  pregnant  now,  but  it  sounds  as  if  the  way  you  feel 
may  be  related  to  the  upsetting  experience  you  had.  In  such  circumstances  you 
may  miss  your  next  menstrual  perUid  without  being  pregnant;  instead  of  becom- 

.Jogpanicked,  you  night  mita4>hy>kimthM  you  know  if  you  have  not  had  a  peiri- 
od  in  another  month.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  remain  upset  very  much  longer,  it 
would  be  wise  for  you  to  talk  this  out  with  someone  so  that  this  experience  does 
nW  jeopardize  futiire  relationships  with  men.  Vour  ex-boyfriend  sounds  like  he 

— ncedii  arofetiiiooal 


i-hdp. 


•••**••* 


QUESTION:  Recently  therc*have  been  many  advertisements  for  "water  beds." 
Are  they  good  for  the  back?  Over  a  long  period  of  time  could  they  be  harmful  to 
posture?  Are  they  better  than  a  firm  mattress?  

*     ... 

ANSWER:  Waterbeds  are  niattress-^haped  bags  made  of  a  heavy  weight  flexiMe 
plastic  and  are  filled  with  about  WO  gallons  of  water.  Because  the  water  can  shift 
around  within  its  container,  a  comfortable  sensation  of  lying  on  a  supporting  sur- 
face that  yields  completely  to  any  small  movement  is  created.  People  who  pur- 
chase them  claim  that  they  help  induce  restful  sleep.  Advertisements  play  up  how 
enveloping,  security  inducing  and  relaxing  the  walerbed  is.  They  aho  hmt'that.^ 
there  are  some  sexual  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  their  use. 
Whether  the  walerbed  enhances  sensuality  would  be  difficult  to  evaluate.  A  friend 
indkates  ihal  a  new  dimension  is  added  to  intercourse  since  the  bed  is  so  respon- 
sive, but  be  adds  thai  if  one  is  in  a  hurry,  it  Is  easy  to  lose  your  balance. 
The  recent  medkral  literature  does  not  contain  information  about  harmful  or  ben- 
eficial effects  when  the  waterbed  is  used  for  back  trouble  or  posture.  My  or- 
thopedic  consultant  advises  that  sleeping  on  your  abdomen  m  any  kind  of  bed 
would  appravatc  back  trouble.  For  low  back  pain,  sleeping  o»  your  side  on  «  firm 
mattress  or  placing  the  mattress  on  the  floor  is  lecommenHctl.  it  you  "»«sf  ^F 
on  your  back,  pBlows  should  be  inserted  under  the  knees  lo  flatten  out  the  hollow 

of  the  bsck 

A  word  of  cautkm,  a  gallon  of  water  weighs  eight  pounds.  Sdme  waterbeds  weigh 

nearly  a  ton.  Not  aN  second  floor  bedrooms  in  old  dwellings  can  support  such  a 

weight. 


It  wa«i  Intereiitlng  to  note  such  detiiiea- 

i4ons  from  the  book  as  not  even  including  a 
resurrection  scene,  or  perhaps  portraying 
Christ,  a  carpenter,  as  a  pale,  sriiveling 
"miracle  worker". 

Another    interesting    portrayal    was   of 
Judas,  Iscariot,  sOng   quue   well   by   Carl 

Anderson,  a  Black  man. - 

Tn  general,  it  was  very  dilticMit  to  tell 
whether  the  production  was  sincere  or  just 

"very,  very  profitable  financially.     ; 

'  But  the  music  was  very  nice. 

—  Greg  McKeag 


Student  Stike  Flamed  for  Nov.  2 

Thb  year  as  fast  year,  a  student  strike  is  planned  for  the  second  day  of  November.  Ihe^ 

object  is  to  protest  the  Viet  Nam  war.  The  strike  is  to  last  for  two  days,  but  strike  organi*- 
ers  claim  thev  don't  expect  this  year's  strike  to  be  <|uite  as  successful  as  last  year's. 

Supposedly  the  strike  is  against  the  war.  but  a  second  effect  it  wUl  baie  is  to  be  againsL. 
cducalion  in  general  for  the  two  days. 

The  strike  will  mean  Ihal  all  who  partkipate  will  have  to  cut  classes,  whkh.  ultimately,  is 
the  purpose  of  the  strike.  W  ai  the  strike  really  help  lo  end  the  war  or  will  it  put  a  denl.  how- 
ever slight,  info  the  education  of  those  who  partkipate?       _ 

There  is  agreement  that  the  war  must  end  but  not  at  the  prke  of  education.  After  all. 
isnl  it  the  educational  system  and  the  schools  that  keep  so  many  students  out  of  the  Army? 

Why  not  hold  the  strike  on  a  Saturday  instead  of  a  school  day? — ^  f^  HIrshfelder 


bik  oflke?  ■ 
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World  Plwers  Under 
Morgenthau  Scrutiny 


So  ir  i>  ti>tla>.  Mao  and  his  liovcrnmcnl 

have  worked  and  arc  working  to  wipe  out 
the  eolonial  inllucne*  that  had  become  so 
'"uch  a  part  olC'hinas  lile  before  N49.  "In 
ciTect."  stated  Moregnthau.  "Mao  is  work- 
inp  to  restore  China  to  its  former  greatness 
as  the  middle  kingdom  of  the  world'" 

In  its  role  as  a  fijturt;  great  power.  C  hina 
must  realize  that  she  is  a  nation  among  oth- 
er nations,  and  must  deal  with  other  world 
powers  on  a  level  not  above,  but  eguai  with 
I  hem,     -1 


Supervisorial  Candidates  Speak 
At  Campus  Anti-Busing  Meet 


~^Vith  this  in  mind.  Morgenthuu  comment- 


ed on  Njxon  s  upcojning  trip  to  A.sia.     I 
would  prefer  not  to  see  Nixon  visit  China. 


She  supports  the^  Duskin  petition 
(Proposition  "T"). 

C^ntino-ing  to  speak  abotTl  busing.  i»^te- 
^laimed  that  Lowell  High  School's  status  is 

Hing  changed  due  to  Judge  Weigel's  deci- 
sioV  It  is  helping  to  lower  its  present  stan- 
dard*,  Mr>.  Lenilww  prttdintt.  that. a  turrifw 


School  News 
Roundup 


, —  Popular  Alameda  Countv  Assembl\- 
woman  March  I  ong  will  speak  at  Cii\  CHI- 
lege  on  Thursday.  Oct..2f<.  in  the  Colkuc 
Link  Theatre  at  1 1  a.m.  Her  topic  will  hV 
"The  Minority  HxpyrJcncc the  Chinne 


There  are  other  wayiroTnrecogniTing^  a  na^ 
tion,  Chou  en  Lai  has  the  best  cards  ...  It 
would  he  interesting  to  see  if  Ni.xon  can  su- 
rvive ptflitically  ■■ 

The  future  of  the  great  powers  will  be  a 
tripartate  of  leadership:  china  perhaps  the 
dominate  nation,  followed  by  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  Morgenthau  concluded. 
"\h  the. end  nokidN  can  su\ .  " ■_ 


MarjorieLemlow 


T- 


"Marlle"  Opent 


The  professional  show  "You're  a  (jood 
Man  C  harlie  Brown"  will  he  presented  at 
Lowell  High  School.  I  101  Lucahptus 
Drive,  on  Ocloher  29  and  M)  M  8:  l.s  p.m. 
Tickets,  priced  at  S4.()()  -  S.VOO  -  S2..sO. 
may  be  obtained  b>  calling  s66-790().  hxt. 
14  or  may  be  picked  up  at  the  school. 


Anti-War  Action 
^Conference  Being 
Held  Next  Sunday 


sideof  Phelan  Avenue.  She  is  also  one  of  the 
few  conservatives  inthe  supervisorial  race. 

She  is  running  for  two  prime  reasons:  She 
feels  that  the  people  of  San  I  rancisco  have 
been  disenfranchised  by  the  Board  of  Supe- 
rvisors and  she  would  like  to  see  more  wom- 

effon  politics.  v?^ '_ 

She  is  concentrating  on  the  busing  issue 

bccau*«^)»bfrftxK  thut  if  you"  can  get  people — 
.  to  look  at  the  educational  ssstem.  sou  can 
,Jtgl  Ihcjiiau  luoJt  at  ajiy  other  issue;  T4ms  is 
one  reason  she  says  she  can  swa\  the  \outh 
vote. 

She  supports  Proposition  "S""  and  agrees 
with  Robert  Nelson  about  the  Ciiv  tending 
to  vote  as  ajiixok.  Mrs  Lemlow  said  that  it 
would  he  discrimination  if  a  voter  could 
onl\  vole  Tor  one  candidate  for  the  Board  of 
hducation. 

She  would  like  to  lower  taxes  and  have  the 
tax  money  spent  wisely .  She  called  the  new 
sewer  tax  "for  the  birds". 


battle  «(ill  be  waged  over  this. 

Mrs.  Lemlow  did  sav  that  Judge  Weigel  is 
a  " World Vederalist.""  which  means  he  is  in  • 
faVor  of  oneyworld  government.  She  said  he  -  • 
is  more  concbfned  with  factions  than  with 
the  majority  of  Wople. 

Mrs.  Lemlow  cautioned  'that  there  migln 
be  intef -county  busing  gtMftg^eft.  There  1 
already  been  four  meetings  of  school  super- 
-jntendents  from  three  ilay  Area  counties 
discuss  plans.  \ 

She  claimed  that  the  reason  for  thii  was 
due  to  the  middle-class  exd«Jus  to  the  sub- 
urbs. 


in  America." 


*  «  **  * 


State  Applic 


hree  (iay  Student  Association  has  start-' 
ed  u  gay  hour  on  Tuesday  and  Thursd.n 
Irom  1 1  am  to  12  noon  at  Bungalow22l 

(iay  hour  is  an  encounter  with  ga\ 
iJTOthers  and  sisters  who  want  to  relate  with 
oiher-about  life.  love,  and  lo  help 
overcome  some  of  the  oppression  directed 

auv  nf  #\iila  T  -  , ,, 

It  will  be  a  time  for  involvement  inC- 
cial  alternatives  on  campus.' 

(iay  sisters  are  encouraged  to  attenti  to 
Crete  a  blance  in  the  organization.  The  .i^ 
s-iK-iation  does  not  want  lo  become  a  strictly 
'  male  organization. 

San  Lranciscii  Bi'.y  Chapter  of  the  Sierr.i. 


state  colleges  in  Fall.  1972  must  lile  an 
plication  between  November  I  and  Noven 
'Ijcr  .W;i\ppticatfoiis  may  'oeobtained Trom^ 
your  counselor. 

Chancellor  Glenn  Dumke  stated  that 
veterans  and  communji^y  college  transferees 
will  be  given  first  preference. 

ThrchWittffor  also  insisted  that  applica- 
tions received  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber will  be  judged  on  an  equal  basis. 

•"A  student  who  files  for  admission  on 
.November  29."  said  Du^mke  "will  receive  no 
less  preference  than  a  student  who  files  on 
November  I." 


TTubwiir  sponsor  a  frisbee  tournament  ben 

efit  for  People  for  a  ColJen  Gale  Sational 

— &ei^4,-utUMt  .^/-ftf  Oft  Safufday.  Oett^he^-^* 

at  12:00  noon  at  the  San  I  rancisco  Si.iic 

College  Lower  (  ampus  practice  field. 

There  is  an  entrance  fee  for  contestants  oi 

V  $1.00.  . 

The  tournament  will  be  hosted  by  Assd- 
c"wied  SiuOents  of  SanTrancisco'Stale  C  ol- 
leg\ 


X' 


A  conference  to  plan  the  actions  for  this 
year's  fall  anti-war  offensive  will  be  held  this 
Sunday.  October  24  at  San  Krancisco  Stale 
College. 

Speakers  will  include  John  Williams.  Co- 
ordinator of  (he  National  Peace  Coaliliua^ 
Hal  Rankin.  Editor  in  the  (i. I. Press  Ser- 
vice; and  DArmy  Bailey.  Berkeley  City 
Councilman.  '       ." 

The  Conference  is  planning  most  of  the 
action  for  the  two  main  activities  of  this 
year's  fall  offensive,  the  national  strike  on 
November  .1  and  the  march  on  San  T'rancis- 
;o.  November  ^. 


La  Raza  Receives  Money 
to  Help'^Vop  Drop-Outs 


Student  Council  allocated  $420  in  stu- 
dent funds  to  La  Raza  Unida's  self-help 
organization  composed  of  Spanish  speaking 
students  of  City  College, 

The  group  is  attempting  to  fight  the  ex- 
tremely high.  \>%  drop  out  rate  of  .Spanish 
speaking  students,  which  is  attributed  trtthe 
despotic  economic  condition  of  the  .Spanish 
communit)  This  small  grant  will  he  used  in 
purchasing  text  books  and  liH)d  for  needy 
students  A  small  portion  of  the  funds  wijt 
also  be  used  to  obtain  ollice  supplies  and 


prim  an  information  pamphlet. 

La  Raza  Unida  also  intends  to  sponsor 
benehi  concerts  and  other  fund  raising  ac- 
tivities, since  the  demand  for  its  services  f»r^ 
exceeds  their  supply  of  monev .  Their  goal  is 
to  work  until  thev  remove  all  social  and 
economical  barriers  suffered  by  its  mem- 
bers. 

Anyone  wishing  to  join  or  lend  a  help- 
ing  hand   should  contact   Sam   Martinez. 


CampuV^Health  Service,  aware  of  the  pos 
sibility  of  a  flue  epidemic  this  \-ear.  is  offer 
ing  the  flu  mimuni/ation  series  this  year  on 
campus.         \ 

the  series  isVpecially  recommended  for 
those  subject  toNhe  following:  chronic  car- 
diovascular   disease,    chronic    bronchopul 
monar>  diseases,  U^v  chronic  metabolic 
such  as  diabetes,  or  Rijnal  Disease. 

The  cosi  of  the  shoVs  will  be  $1.50  per 
shot,  with  the  first  of  th^ series  to  be  Bivep 
on  Novemfer  4.  from  10 V9  I2  A.M.  in  the 
.Student  Health  Center.  S-  K 


On  Thursda>  (Xt.  2lcnadid\tes  Alioto 
Dobbs.  Feinstein.  NewhalL  ScliWr  have 
conlirmed  that  they  will  meet  withXiudcnts 
in  The  College  Theatre  at  II  a.niXBoth 
events  are  free.  \ 


-Sam  Sanchez  or  any  of  the  other  people  in 
B-.s  or  B-6.  Membership  is  free. 


Photpgraphf^Stm 


Proves  Ability  in    Contest 


»U    % .' 


Dennis  Barloga.  a  San  Francisco  Cii\ 
College  photography  student,  won  second 
prize  at  the  first  annual  San  Francisco  phi> 
tography  fair  held  at  Washington  Square 
last  week. 

Dennis's  photo  is  a  picture  of  a  \ei\ 
tired  voting  man  who  ran  from  the  water 
and  jumped  in  the  sand  exhausted   The  l.i 
cial  expression  and  the  setting  of  the  photo 
£r jipJ).  jjdd.lo. lhe..rcahkm-.ot4wmiM>  «»»p«if  I-  ■ 
encc. 

Il  was  taken  at  Lake  Temescal  in  Oak 
land,  on  a  San  Francisco  I'nilicd  SchiM>l 
District  field  trip  outing. 


Co-spt)nsored  by  "City  Cotlcge  and  the 
North  Beach  Camera  Shop,  the  fair  dre» 
120  entrees  from  professional  and  amateur 
photographers. 

Four   judges,   including   Maur\    Camhi 
and  Bob  .Slronmcyer  of  (  C.F.S's  photog- 
raphy  department,  picked  freeplance  pho 
nographer   Kudi   Bentman's  entry    for  lirsi 
prize 

The  photogr.iphs  were  unmarked  so  the 
judges  would  have  not  pre-conceived^opin- 
lons  ol  the  photographs. 

Other  (  C  S.F    entrees  who  placed  in 

the  finals  were  Mike  Snowden  and  Calvin 
Jcung. 


HEALTH  SERVICE 
f  EE  PROPOSED^ 


The  Student  Health  Advisory 
Board  set  the  ground  work  to  propose 
a  referendum  which,  if  passed,  would 
require  at  registration,  a  mandatory  fee 
of  $3.75  per  semester  per  student. 

The  money  collected  would  be  re- 
distributed to  the  student  in  the  form  of 
new  and  improved  health  facilities  and 
programs. 

The  proposed  action  came  at  the 


City  Governfflent 
fopk  of  Robert 


Cbud  Hall  East  Design 


*!!"!!!('!?"  l!?!  „  „    Comes  Under  Crossfire 


\ 


Student  Board  weekly  meeting. 
Jim  O'Donnell,  newly  elected  fiscal 
.chairman  for  the  committee,  explained 
the  planned  program  as  being  extreme- 
ly benificial  to  students  with  low  in- 
comes. 

Student  health  programs  of  this 
type  which  are  already  in  existence  on 
a  number  of  Community  College  cam- 
puses in  California  will  be  studied  be- 
fore any  definite  action  would  be  taken 
here  at  City  College. 

The  proposal  will  be  voted  on  dur- 
ing the  election  of  City  College's 
Spring  '72  officers. 

The  remainder  of  the  two  hour 
meeting  was  spent  zeroing  in  on  the 
definite  areas  of  concentration  the 
board  intends  to  pursue  this  year. 

Past  reports  of  board  work  in  the 
MissiQn,  Western  Addition,  China- 
town, OMI  and  Richmond-Sunset 
communities  were  presented. 

Mike  O'Shaughnessy.  a  board 
member  and  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Prevention  of  Drug 
Abuse,  presented  information  on  his 
pilot  program  of  drug  abuse. 

O'Shaughnessy 's  program  will  be 
pre«yented  next  week  to  a  number  of 
,  specific  health  classes.  It  is  geared  ta 
the  collegiate  level,  and  its  success  will 
determine  City  College's  course  to 
combat  widespread  misuse  of  drugs. 

Bob  Owens,  publicity  director  for 
the  Student  B'lard,  presented  a  number 
of  new  progiams,  one  of  which  was  a 
proposed  half-way  house  for  City  Col- 
lege students.   Further  action  on   the 


Incumbent  supervisor  Robert  Men- 
delsohn appeared  at  City  College  last 
Friday  as  the  guest  of  political  science 
students. 

The  articulate  and  youngest  member 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  talked 
about  the  idiosyncracies  of  San  Francis- 
ccrgoveTnmen;; 


City  College  overcrowding  is  of 
concern  to  everyone.  Cloud  Hajl  East 
is  a  proposal  by  administrators  to  al-^ 
leviate  the  problem.  The  five-story, 
7.86-million  dollar  extension  wing 
would  house  classrooms,  tabs,  faculty 


and  construction  costs  are  rising  each 

month  by  one  per  cent." 

Opposition   to  the   proposal   from 
-—  many  students  and  faculty  has  arisen, 

primarily  over  location  of  the  building. 

'__    Lawrence   Francheschina,  head  of_ 

-^  .architecture    division    of    Engineering— 


"We  have  a  hybrid  form  of  govern- 
ment here  in  San  Francisco,"  he  stated. 
"We  have  combined  both  the  city  and 
county  ruling  agencies."  Mendelsohn 
then  presented  a  concise  and  informa- 
tive explanation  of  San  Francisco  poli- 
tics. He  defined  the  mayoralty  and  the 
board  of  supervisors  as  the  executive 
and  legislative  agencies  that  work  to- 
gether to  govern  San  Francisco. 

"The  power  of  the  board  of  supervi- 
sors is  in  the  city  budget,  We  allocate 
some  500  million  of  a  700  million  dollar 
budget.  The  school  board  regiilates  the 
remaining  2(X)  million."  He  explained 
that  the  leadership  of  the  executive  off- 
ice is  shared  by  the  mayor  and  the  chief 
administrative  Officer. 

These  two  men  are  helped  and  ad- 
vised by  various  commissions  and 
boards  that  report  to  them  on  aregular 
basis.  San  Francisco's  current 
city/county  government  is  the  result  of 
the  1933  City  Charter  which  grew  from 
people's  rejection  of  the  politics  of  those 
days. 

With  this  explanation  of  city  govern- 
ment as  his  background,  Mendelstthn 
began  to  attack  present  city  problems. 

He  described,  San  Francisco's  basic_ 
probfem  as  the  allocation  of  funds  at  a: 
locai  level  to  maintain  effective  govern- 
ment. Mendelsohn  stated  that  San 
Francisco,  in  order  to  survive  and  serve 
its  people  adequately  must  have  help 
from,  the  suburban  resident,  who  draw* 
his  pay  from  the  city  and  utilizes  city 
services. 


It's' ■"  '  ."■ 


«5to 


house  would  be  taken  later.  _  Mike  Lorenz 


(Continued  on  Page  4) 


CLOUD  HALL  EAST 

offices,  and  possibly  a  caleteria  facility. 
Victor  B.  GFafT  has  responsibility 
for  the  project  as  District  Director  of 
Physical  Facilities.  In  his  office  at  City 
College  Mr.  Graff  supplied  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  structure. 
"Cloud  Hall  East  was  first  conceived  in 
1967,  when  the  10-year  plan  for  new 
facilities  was  drawn  up,"  he  recalled, 
"at  first,  the  idea  was  to  extend  the 
present  library;  but  it  was  later  decided 
to  use  the  wing  for  other  purposes,  and 
eventually  build  a  separate  library.  The 
current  design  is  the  third." 

Red  tape  lies  ahead  prior  to  final  ap- 
proval by  the  School  Board  Oct.  28.  By 
Nov.  1  il  must  go  to  Sacramento  for 
approval  by  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Legislature's  Finance  Committee  since 
fiscal  year  73-74-75  funds  are  sought  for 
the  construction.  The  earliest  date  envi- 
sioned for  completion  of  the  100.000 
gross-square-feet  building  is  mid- 1975. 

Mr   Graff  stressed,  "We  must  get 
this  approved  now  !  It  is-hadly  needed 


"Department,  stated;"!  was  opposed  to- 
the  idea  at  first.  The  preliminary  design 

"involved  removing  the  #f«t  and  second—— 
floors  of  Cloud   Hall,  and  adding  an 
extension  to  the  library.   It  was  bad 
planning." 

Franceschina  helped  form  the  building 
committee  of  concerned  students  and 
faculty  Ajk'htch  was  in-strumcnTal  in 
changing  the  first  design. 

"More  space  is  obviously  needed  on 
campus.  The  administration  has  had  a 
hard  time  trying  to  saljsfy  everyone,      i 
and  the  new  designs  are  therefore  a 
compromise.   'They     include     multi-" 
leveled  patios  and  terraces  to  preserve 
the  area  as  a  place  lo  eat  and  enjoy  4 he.  _, 
view,"  he  continued. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 

Student  Endorsed 

The  Associated  Students  Council 
has  officially  endorsed  the  supervisorial 
candicy  of  Tom  Ryan,  a  City  college 
student  who  also  works  at  City  Hall. 

Basing  his  campaign  on  efficiency  of 
city  government.  Ryan  is  advocating 
charter  revision  which  would  give  the 
board  of  supervisors  power  lo  make 
changes  in  city  agencies. 

On  other  issues,  he  would  like  to 
eliminate  tenure  for  Civil  .Service  em- 
ployees as  well  us  speed  up  the  testing    . 
for  new  employees. 

One   plank   on   his   platform   ould 
also  give  more  independence  in  budget 
matters.  Ryan  himself  is  limiting  hi&r 
campaign  budget  to  S25  to  keep  from 
being  "bought  out  by  power  groups." 


^V  *»*"-«i» 


Mayoral  Candidates  Hustle   for  Student  Vote] 


A  ma^pralty  candidate's  day  was 
held"  at  th^Linle'Theaire  on  October 

...       \ 

Mayor   Alioto   walked   onstage  of 
tho  Little  Theatre  almost  unannounced. 


"political  kniring"  and  claimed  that  the 
pos.sibility  of  such  a  similar  incident  in 
Colorado  was  a  rumor. 

Throughout  much  of  the  questioning. 
Alioto  was  hissed  at,  shouted  down,  and 
booed.  When  he  left,  he  was  booed 


.A__|>hot»»tiTaphef  for  Twrir  thrrc^ytrarr- 
Dennis   Barloga  plans  to  become  a   free- 
lance photographer  alter  graduation  from 
college. 

Dennis's  prize  winning  photograph  and 
all  other  top  sixteen  photographs  are  on 
public  displav  at  the  North  Keach  camera 
shop. 


••  -  '^V;!*.  /:  --*' 


Prize  Winnirtg 
Photo  Takes 
Second  Place 


He  talked  a  sl^rt  time  about  his  ac- 
complishments ak)d  then  opened  up  his 
ten  minutes  to  a  question  and  answer 
session.  \ 

He  told  his  interrogators:  Hb  didn't 
favor  abortion  and  c6rnmunily  control 
of  the  police.  He  had  the  FBI  investi- 
gate the  killing  in  Hunters  Point.  He 
favored  Proposition  "L"  and  said  he 
would  appoint  student^  lo  the  Board  of 
Governors.  He  said  he  favoV^ed  an  elect- 
ed school  board. 
Alioto  called  the  lawsuit  in  Seattle  a 


She  said  she  would  emphasize  housing 
during  her  tenure,  calledThe  housing 
"systcrii  arcliaTcrarid'sald'she  hbjscs  for  a 
minority-run  broadcast  station. 

She  would  also  set  up  a  neighbor- 
hnod  service  corps    She   aUn  supports 


of  Supervisors  (he  was  31  in  1951  when 
he  was  first  elected). 

She  quoted  her  husband's  slogan  as 
"You  can't  take  from  the  community  - 
you  have  lo  give." 
She  said  Alioto  has  added  five  new 


again  and  many  of  the  audience  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  hegira. 

Mrs.  Feinstein  faced  a  more  sedate 
audience. 

She  called  this  election  The  City's 
last  chance  for  a  change.  Mrs.  Fein- 
stein said  that  the  people  of  the  City 
have  been  driven  apart. 

She  told  the  audience  that  if  she  was 
elected,  she  would  set  up  a  youmg  peo- 
ple's cabinet. 


proposition  "L". 

After  some  persiflage,  she  admitted 
that  she  would  not  stand  for  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex  or  sexual  ori- 
entation. 

Candidate  Harold  Dobbs  was  de- 
tained that  day  due  to  a  prior  commit- 
ment, so  he  sent  his  wife  as  his  repre- 
sentative. 

Mrs.  Dobbs  talked  about  her  hus- 
band's background,  saying  that  he  was 
the  yet  youngest  member  of  the  Board 


taxes  to  the  people:  sewer,  utilities, 
gross  receipts,  parking  and  employee's. 

She  compared  Mrs.  Feinstein's  one 
percent  City  Income  Tax  proposal  to 
Mayor  Alioto 's  proposed  Commuter 
Tax,  saying  that  both  were  illegal. 

She  told  the  assemblage  that  her 
husband  would  replace  every  commi- 
sion  and  would  put  the  police  depart- 
ment  under  the^dHcfrand  not  he  May- 
or   and    Police    Commisioner. 


\ 


> 


2     The  Guardsman 


(  GUARDSMAN  OPINIONS. 


■^»^' 


^Support  ttie^Bill 
To  Save  Our  Land 


Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  man  has  destroyed  more  of  his  environment 
through  pollution  thaA'^Tie  lias  dSlroyed  in  the  combined  total  of  ail  of  his  years  of 

_tecorded  existence.  

The  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  in  a  recent  assessment  of  Norths 

-.  /"•_!:# :-  -A _M.^A_j     441 A  s_  a£i.  -I-.  «> j. -**i _i_ __    
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ern  California  streams  Stated,  "it  is  likely  that  some  of  these  streams  may  never  run 
^ear  again  . . .  may  not  support  game  Tish  for  ten  to  30  years  if  ever." 

This  statement  also  accuses  many  businessmen  and  land  speculators  of  using 
and  abusing  these  now  beautiful  but  endangered  lands  for  their  own  selfish  capitalis- 
tic gain. 

According  to  wildlife  experts,  many  of  these  developers  Are  responsible  for  caus- 
ing increased  amounts  of  watershed  erosion.  To  economize  ,  these  people  and  their 
engineers  design  poor  roads,  shoddy  construction  and,  in  general,  use  bad  planning  in 
most  of  their  projects. 

As  a  result,  thousands  of  acres  of  once  beautiful  thriving  land  and  hundreds  (rf~ 
'mites  of  mountain  streams  have  been  damaged.  "*  ".      3 

-  In  one  such  case,  4Jnited  States  Steel  whkh  operates  a  plant  in  TTttsburg,  In 
Contra  Costa  County,  received  notice  in  1964  that  it  was  discharging  waste  materi- 
al into  the  Sacramento  Delta,  a  violation  of  state  water  quality  regulations. 

I'.S.  Steel  complied  to  these  regulations  in  an  inadequate  manner.  After  six 
years  of  beating  around  the  bush  the  company  was  ordered  under  the  Porter-Col- 
ogne Act  to  cease  and  desist  from  this  action  and  to  comply  with  even  stricter  and 
more  stringent  requirements. 

They  filed  an  appeal  but  finally  decided  to  settle  out  of  court.  The  steel  compa-> 
ny  was  forced  to  pay  the  State  of  California  $15,000.  This  may  not  be  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  a  huge  company  the  size  of  IJ.S.  Steel  but  it  is  the  first  cash  settle- 
ment of  a  water  pollution  case  in  California's  history. 

United  States  Steel  finally  appears  to  be  complying  in  full  with  the  state  stan- 
dards which  is  even  more  important  than  their  cash  payment. 

In  the  b^y  area  there  are  now  ten  more  industrial  firms  under  the  same  cease 
and  desist  orders,  as  well  as  a  dozen  others  who  are  faced  with  time  limits  to 
straighten  out  the  practices  of  their  companies. 

Although  these  cases  have  been  discovered  and  regulated  by  the  state,  the  Name 
for  these  polluters  lies  mainly  at  the  county  level. 

Rural  supervisors  are  too  anxious  to  have  these  businesses  and  developers  move 
into  their  counties  so  that  they  can  collect  all  of  the  new  tax  money  that  comes  in 
with  them. 

Assemblyman  Joe  McCarthy  has  introduced  Assembly  BUI  1301  which  is  now 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

AB  1301  would  impose  more  stringent  requirements  upon  these  land  salesman 

I  would  reipire  county  supervisors  to  deny  approval  of  subdivision  designs  if  they 
are  likely  to  cause  substantial  environmental  damage. 

This  hill  which  would  seriously  curtail  further  damage  to  our  beautiful  lands  and 
waters  faces  strong  opposition.  It  needs  a  great  deal  of  support.         _  j|m  Xoland 


STAGE  STARS  —  Brenda  Nickerson  and  Steve  Henry  as  they  appear  in  the 
up-coming  Drama  Department's  production  of  six  characters  in  search  of  an 
Author. 

City  College  Flay  to  Open 


A  new  adaptation  (m  Luigi  Pirandel- 
lo's Six  Characters  in  Sititch  ojjin 
Author  will  be  the  initiat  production  of 
the  City  College  drama  department  for 
the  fall  semester. 

Described  as  a  perspective  journey 
into  reality,  the  play  will  be  directed  by 
Dr.  Walter  Krumm. 

Performances  are  scheduled  for  Oc- 
tober 28,  29,  and  30  and  on  November  5 
and  6  with-curtain  time  at  8  p.m.  Ad- 
mission is  SI. 00. 

Featured  in  the  cast  arc  Steve  Henry, 
Ken  Kuta.  Fred  Marcus.  Brenda  Nick- 
erson, Susan  Pelicgrino,  Dylan  Scha- 
mus  and  Larry  Shaughnessy.  i    ~ 

Production  is  designed  by  Winston 
Tong. 
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C  FEATURES.  NEWS  AND  REVIEWQ 


letters  to  the  iditor 


Editor: 

In  regard  to  Brupo  R.  Forner's  arti- 
cle, "Parking:  CCSF's  Vicious  Circle." 
I  wish  to  inform  himi  as  well  as  the  rest 
or  the  student  body,  of  the  existence  of 
the  Bike  Club. 


Jhe  Bike  Club,  whose  sole  purpose  is 

to  prevent  theivfcry  of  bikes  on  campus, 
is  located  in  the  basement  (3rd)  level  of 
the  student  union  building.  The  club 
maintains  student  guards  from  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  daily. 

Not  only  does  the  bike  rider  feel  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  of  the  safety  of 
his  bike,  he  is  free  from  the  persistent 
hassles  that  student  drivers  encounter 
dully  in  the  form  of  traffic  and  parking 

^jfoWems  and  is  also  independent  of  the 
unreliable  Muni  system. 

The  Guardsmen  and  Bruno  Forner  in 
particular,  shouid.he  more  thorough  in 
the  research  of  its  topics  prior  to  ex- 
pending valuable  time,  energy,  and 
paper  on  inaccurate  articles. 

Robert  J..  Boudewija 


Editor: 

I  am  submitting  this  letter  for  your 
acceptance  in  the  Guardsman.  1  hope  it 
will  present  an  interesting  cultural  ac- 
tivity to  the  student  body  of  this  fine  in- 
stitution. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences 
I've  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 


ACTRESS  Susan  Pellegrino  k  featured 
in  the  cast  of  Six  Characters  in  Search 
of  an  A  uthor.  playing  a  limited  run  of 
five  performances  on  campus. 


«!!!ii!ifrKWc;CT«f«^«; 


iTiCK  'EM  IP—  The  campus  bookstore  has  often  been  accused  of  robbing  the 
Cky  (  ollege  student.  Perhaps  it  is  because  thev  charge  almost  full  price  for  used 
books  and  buy  them  back  for  less  than  half  the  original  price. 


The  Doctor's  Bag 


wfum 


%M 


Tfie-Guardsman  is  published  weekly  by  the  Journal.>,n  Mudents  o(  City  CoIIcec  of 

San  Francisco  as  a  workshop  project  in  reporting,  copywriting,  editing  proofread 

n"hnn  r7'7Sr"''^^>  '"'^  P^^^'^^^^Pf-y   ^hc  Editorial  ofnce  is  located  nS3W 

'^^:^^:.^-^^  ^  ^^-  -"■'■"«  -<id-ess  is  50 Phelan  Avenue,  San  y^.l. 

Editor— Jim  Toland 
News  -  Ed  Hartzler    Bruce  Bosso 
Sports— Bruno  K.  Eorner 
Photography  —  Jim  Serpilio 
'         "        Lindsey  Olsen 


~"  Arnold  Werner,  M.D. 

Address  letters  to  Dr.  Arnold  Werner  S-64l^  5«  Pkdaa  Av 

^V^I'.?^.-  ''.''  «™e  t'«at  if  a  man  has  intercourse  every  day  the  sperm  will 
not  be  ully  developed  and  thereby  pregnancy  will  be  prevented  If  so  Cong 
does  It  take  for  new  sperm  to  develop?  My  wife  would  like  to  get  pregnant;  doe! 
this  mean  there  should  be  a  day  or  two  of  rest  before  intercourse''  ^"^"''  ^""^ 
Also  I  have  heard  that  more  frequent  intercourse  will  tend  to  favor  produc- 
ing a  baby  girl  rather  than  a  boy.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  support  this? 

ANSWER:  Very  frequent  sexual  intercourse  can  result  in  a  decreased  sperm 
count  and  may  mak.  pregnancy  difficult  in  a  case  where  a  man  has  a  low  sperm 
count  to  begm  with..No  physical  harm  results  from  such  a  situation.  As  a  mVans 
of  contraception.  H  is  totally  unreliable  and  is  more  complicated  than  the  usually 
recommended  techniques.  A  four  to  five  day  rest  period  before  attempting  concei; 
tion  probably  would  enhance  the  possibflity  of  success. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  sperm  cells  carrying  the  male  producing  chro- 

nwsome  have  a  shorter  life  span  and  survive  poorly  in  certain  types  of  situations. 

The  female  chromosome-bearing  sperm  cejls  are  hardier,  but  there  are  also  cir- 

cun»tances  that  do  not  favor  their  survival.  By  utUizing  circumstances  where  su- 

ITM  Of  one  or  Jhf  other  of  the  sperm  cells  Ls  enhaiKtd.  attemptslnwe  been  made 

I97^bv  DndV^"'    r  \7  ^*?  ^^r**"  ^^  '*»^"''  -^  Shettles.  puMbl^  in 

clalSs  «f?ii  i'..K  "    •"|^^«:j"5:  T^""*  «  *«-»*  1-estion  as  to  Xether  the 

clams  of  the^authors  can  be  verified  by  other  investigators,  but  they  don't  seem  to 

:;     he  recommending  anything  that  is  harmful.  «n«y  oon  i  seem  lo 

~*^  •••••• 


during  the  last  few  hionths  was  the  Cze- 
choslovakiao  Folk  Company's  perform- 
ance this  past  weekend  at  the  Masonic 
Auditorium. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Czei 
Folk  Company  Jiai performed  in 
America. 

Their  enthusiasm  as  well  as  that  of  the^ 
audience  was  quite  apparent  to  this 
observer.  The  show  consisted  of  a  varie- 
ty of  folk  dances,  musical  solos,  and  a 
beautiful  rendition  of  a  Czechoslovaki- 
an  Folk  Wedding. 

A  wooden  shoe  dance  was  one  of  the 
additional  highlights  of  tte  fantastic 
production.  ^  _  

Of  the  many  entertainments  I've  had 
the  good  fortune  to  experience  here  in 
San  Franciseo.  this  production  put  on 
by  John  Komfeld  Associates  was  prob- 
ably the  most  creative  and  enjoyable. 

Many  more  shows  and  concerts  arc 
scheduled  to  be  put  on  at  the  Masonic 
Auditorium  during  the  next  year  by 
John  Komfeld.  If  you  are  interested  in 
>ittending  these  upcoming  events,  you 
can  obtain  information  at  the  City  C.ol« 
lege  bookstore  through  the  Creative 
Entertainments  representative  who  is 
currently  offering  a  passbook  with 
many  more  discounts  such  as  the  free 
admission  I  received  as  a  bonus  foi^join- 
ing  their  exciting  new  social  club.  I  real- 
ly think  their  new  organization  is  out  of 

^'8'''     .  Darryl  Johnson 


Booze  Versus  Grass 

If  the  battle  for  leg]|(ization  of  maryuana  Is  to  continue,  wliich  it  undoubtedly  wiWt 
there  is  one  element  of  the  controversy  vvfncRlifi'ounf  be  reinoved.  ' 

i  Proponents  for  the  legalization  of  pot  are  adamant  in  their  belief  that  pot  is  no 
mdre  dangerous  than  alcohol,  and,  indeed,  medical  studies  of  marijuana  seem  to 
confirm  this.  In  fact,  one  study  of  marijuana,  recently  released  in  the  newspapers, 
stated  that  alcohol  is  considerably  more  dangerous  than  marijuana,  and  the  pro-pot 

elements  cheered.  

If  pot  is  no  more  dangerous,  or  leas  dangerous,  than  alcohol,  ar^ue  the  pro-pot- ~' 
ers,  ^at  possible  reason  could  there  be  for  not  legalizing  it?  Tha  problem  with'thps 
line  of  argument  is  that  it  makes  alcohol  the  standard-bearer  of  pot,  the  forerunner 
clearing  the  way  for  legalized  hemp. 

What  gives  alcohol  the  right  to  such  a  revered  position?  The  virtues  of  alcohol 
are  dubious,  at  best.  Alcoholism  is,  perhaps,  the  nation's  most  serious  and  most 
neglected  health  problem,  and  drunkilriv^rs  are  the  nation's  most  deadly  killers. 

Alcohol  is  responsible  for  thousands  of  deaths  each  year,  though  manv  doctors 
try  to  cover  up  this  unfortunate  fact  by  using  polite  terms  for  "cause  of  death". 

Alcohol  can  also  be  directly  related  to  many  crimes,  barroom  and  domestic 
brawls,  and  even  broken  marriages.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  alcohol  can  lead  to 
^some  Gargantuan  hangovers. 

The  evils  of  alcohol  are  niimerous,  the  virtues  few.  Thus,  comparing  marijuana 
to  alcohol  says  very  little  for  the  merits  of  marijuana.  It's  like  comparing  a  pistol  to 
a  high-powered  rifle.  One  is  definitely  more  dangerous  than  the  other,  but  both  are~ 
equally  capable  of  killing. 

The  battle  for  legalized  pot  should  go  on.  and  hopefully  someday  the  pot-smok- 
ing public  will  be  aUeioenjoy  their  week  unoppressed,  conttrnt  in  their  realization 
the  cops  are  out  busting  drunks  rather  than  pot  smokers.  But  in  arguing  foi\legal- 

ized  marijuana,  let's  leave  aleuhol  out  of  it.  ..     _ 

•  -  Jim  Dywer 


RciK«t«>;Richatdmw.  A;wtMwrhuudhu..^-frnvn.cv   m.i..  i.t^..    M  ItmrfiTIi:: 


Loren/,(ircgory  McKeag.  Paul  Mobley.  Pau!  Snodgra^s.  K.ng  Thompson.  Oscar  Vinson 

FaraNy  Adviser— Dorry  Coppolctta 


S"!^^'?^  ,'^y  roommatehas  a  very  big  problem.  It  seems  as  though  his  feet 

^r^lV,  '  u'  '"^  u  '  '"^"  '  "'^^^'y  ^"^  ^hen  he  lakes  his  shoes  off  Wha 
can  he  do  to  alleviate  this  problem.  _  "^   «ii.  "nm 

ANSWER:  The  answer  t»^our  problem  falls  hto  a  very  special  category  called 
treatments  they  never  told  me  about  in  medical  school.  "  111  proceed  now  to  give 

r"  *  '°R'^'»'^\P'f  »<'«•»  »•««  -^UKKest  some  remedies.  I  warn  you  however,  noth- 

mg  may  help!  I  had  a  roommate  like  that  myself  for  three  years. 

Foot  odor  is  caused  by  the  action  of  bacteria  on  perspiration.  Working  in  a  warm, 
closed,  moist  environment,  the  right  type  of  bacteria  have  a  field  day.  Lsuallv,  the 
relationship  be.  ween  the  bacteria  and  the  person's  feet  is  a  friendly  one  and  noinfec- 

mn  exists.  OJ.  the  other  hand,  sometimes  foot  odors  can  be  due  to  infections  so  if 
there  is  any  doubt  your  frieml's  feet  should  walk  over  to  a  physician  and  be  seen. 
^""-.^'^..'L'"  !  »^^y"»»««««  "hers  sometimes  cause  more  perspiring.  So  do 
sho^with  rubber  soles,  boots,  wear.ng  rubbers  or  overshoes  and  shoes  made  from 
ynthef  maff  rials  (p<rfymettc  plastics  >. 


Your  friend  might  try  wearing  absorbent  wool  or  cotton  socks,  washing  his  feet 
fretpjently  and  making  sure  they  are  thoroughly  dry  before  shoeing  up,  using  talcum 
pov^er  on  his  Veet  and  in  his  shoes  and  alternating  pairs  of  shoes  so  they  dry  thor- 

Served  as  irrifafiorts  can  re^it... 


"What  Direction  Am  I  To  Go?" 

There  is  an  age  old  dilemma  for  the  high  school  graduate.  He  or  she  must  ask, 
"What  direction  am  I  to  go?"  The  decision  has  limited  alternatives  of  military  duty, 
employment,  or  education.  It  b,  an  important  decision  to  make. 

Those  who  choose  college  suddenly  find  themselves  in  a  different  life-style.  It  is 
a  moderately  independent  awakening.  The  student  is  on  his  own  in  a  real  sense.  It  is 
his  turn  to  guide  himself  in  a  particular  field.  Although  a  community  college  may 
appear  to  some  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  high  school,  the  tnie 
working  student  is  apt  to  taste  the  sensation  of  personal  and  intellectual  growth. 

City  College  of  San  Francisco  is,  to  the  average  person,  a  place  to  find  oneself 
in  a  practical  and  consturctive  manner.  To  the  instructor  it  might  represent  an  at- 
tempt to  expand  the  knowledge  of  fresh  minds.  To  the  student,  well,  it's  a,  it's  a  ... 

Last  serr.t-ster  in  a  poll  taken  from  a  psychology  I  course  it  was  noted  that  out 
of  approximately  three  hundred  or  more  students  three  fourths  were  taking  general 
education.  The  experiment  was  to  find  out  what  community  college  was  givhfig  to 
them,  what  they  were  getting  out  of  it. 

From  such  a  study  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  these  people  were  going  to  City  in 
order  to  discover  what  they're  best  suited  for,  and  to  pursue  the  field  in  a  four  year 
college.  So  the  reasoning  here  is  that  a  community  college  perhaps  prepares  one  for 
a  state  college,  giving  one  the  insight,  stamina,  and  overall  equipment  to  aid  further 
endeavours. 

The  diploma  stands  as  the  symbol  of  acheivement  in  formal  education  A  com- 
mmity  college  is  just  another  stepping  stone  toward  the  opportunities  that  await 
outside.  What  foundations  are  you  building?  ||o„  y^y 


r. 


STAR  SHOW  —  The  astronomical 
projector  shown  will  be  used  to 
present  a  show  on  SteUar  Evolution 


this  afternoon  in  the  Planetarium, 
located  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Sci- 
ence BuHding 
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Moyora/fy  ConJidotes  Speofc 


Scott  Newhall  is  running  for  mayor 
to  do  sonfieihing  about  the  "mess"  the 
t\\\^  is  i;i.  He  wants  to  be  mayor  only 
one  term.  He  called  this  one  term  the 
"Transition  period"  for  the 
city. 
With  a  semi-heinous  grin  on  his  face. 


Newhall  said  that  everyone  in  City  Hall 
has  an  accomplice  for  a  Supervisor.  He 
stated  that  he  would  limit  their  terms  to 
one. 


Nathan  Weinstciii 


r.  Nathan    Weiiutein^^alkcd^ -^beut — 

why   he  was   speaking   that  Thursday 
-iosteadofthe  prJof^Tuesday .  Healsa 
spoke  of  the 'treatment  of  "major  and 
minor"  candidates. 

Weinstein, also' told  of  his  victory 
over  not  paving  the  filing  fee  for  the 


Bicycles  Find 
Sanctuary  In 
Fall  Bike  Club 

If  yoii  ride  your  bicycle  to  school 
and  need  a  place  to  keep  it  while  you're 
in  dass,  the  campus  bike  club  has  just 
the  solution.  With  the  help  of  some  in- 


Roundup 


\ 

V 


ollice  ($892).  He  called  the  fees  a  "con- 
spiracy of  Caf>italists". 
•  He  spoke  on  the  recent  killing  of  a 
youth  in  Hunter's  Point  by  a  police  ofTi- 
cer,  and,  to  the  audience's  delight,  asked 
for  the  suspension  of  the  ofTicer. 

Weinstein  said  that  there  was  alircd" 
for  a  rjew  approach  to  politics. 

Serra  was  repreM»med  by  Ron 
Lamberg.  He  told  the  dwindling  audi- 
ence that  Serra  is  a  lawyer. 

Lamberg  said  that  there  are  too 
man>  people  who  thjnk  the>  know  how 

to  run  things.  

He  said  that  Serra  would  eliminate 

_    victimless  crimes  and  turn  San  Francis- 

_-;  CO  into  a  Renaissance  City.  He  wants  it 
to  be  a  major  suppjit-r  of  marijuana 
and  a  sanctuary  for  dKdft  dodgers.  Ser- 
ra also  wants  the  streets  torn  up  in 
downtown  San  Francisco. 

Fred  Selinger  looked  at  Mayor  A!t_ 
otos  record  and  told  the  aggregation 
that,  despite  his  1967  promise,  property 
ta.xcs  went  up  45  percent  in  San  Fran- 

Cisco  and  the  gross  receipts  tax  "which 

is  hurting  the  small  businessman"  has 
been  doubled. 

T?- He   looked   at    Dianne  Feinstein's 

record  and  said  that  there  has  been  no 
prison  reform  as  she  had  promised  two 
\ears  ago»  .Selinger  called  her  one  per- 
cent Cit\  Income  Tax  illegal.  "It  hurts 
the  poor  more  than  the  rich."  he  said. 

He  said  that  he  would  reappoint  the 
Police  (  ommission  and  that  people  have 

—  lost  conndenci*  in  their  leaders.  Selinger 
pomled  oat  that  the  City  hasn't  bothered 
to  pick  up  S93  million  in  grants  dating 


John  Diamante 

from  1964.  He  called  the  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital  an  abysmal  failure.  He 
told  the  audience  that  he  can  bring  back 
life  into  the  City. 

John  Diamante  asked  for  horizontal 
communication  if  he  was  elected. 

He  said  that  Alioto  was  through  as 
mayor  and  would  be  a  sure  loser  if  he  ' 
ran  on  his  record).  He  figured  if  any 
candklate  wa.sn*t  aware  of  the  priorities, 
he  shouldn't  run  for  public  office. 

He^would  demilitarize  soc4ety^by 
having  the  police  go  after  Crimes  of  viol- 
ence (which  he  put  the  use  of  heroin 
under),  crimes  of  discrimination,  and 
crimes  of  pollution, 
cies  can  really  move  this  city. 

He  said  that  City  Hall  should  be 
given  back  to  the  citizens  by  the  next 
mayor.  Diamante  asked  for  better 
health  service  and  for  the  City  to  take 
care  of  its  own  sewage. 

He  said  that  the  poorer  constituen- 
cies can  really  move  this  cKy 
T?tanlcy  Cotton  didn't  beein  wJtlTa" 
speech.   He  began  with  a  song.   He 
even  got  the  crowd  to  join  him  in  sing- 
ing:  "Nigger^    Nigger.    White   Tr 
W  hite  Trash." 

He  told  the  sparse  crowd  that  the 
rich  will  never  be  ppot  and  the  poor, 
will  never  be  rich. 

He  is  running  on  three  platforms: 
He- is  the  first  social  outcast  ever  to  run 
for  public  office;  he  doesn't  believe  in 
bricks  and  blood  for  revolution:  and  he 
believes  in  humanity.  He  wanted  to 
make  the  people  of  San  Francisco  the 
most  loving  and  forgiving  people  on 
earth.  Cotton  also  wanted  more  control 
of  sexuality  and  the  free  distribution  of 
marijuana  seeds. 


teresied  siudents  and  the  student  cuun- 
cil,  the  Bike  Club  has  obtained  the  use 
of  the  bottom  floor  of  the  Student  Un- 
ion Building  Cor  parking  their  bikes. 

The  problem  of  bicycle  theft  cost  40 
students  their  two-wheeled  transporta- 
iiofl  last  year.  With  the  help  of  the 
storeroom,  bicycle  thieves  have  claimed 
only  two  bicycles  so  far  this  year. 

In  addition  to  protect  bik*s  froui 
rainy  weather,  the  club  also  provides 
volunteer  guards  to  watch  bikes  left  in 
the  club  storeroom. 

Headed  by  Nancy  Sullivan,  the  club 
claims  a  membership  of  150  students. 
On  a  normal  day,  the  club  stores  be- 
tween 40  and  60  bikes.  A  makeshift 
lounge  complete  with  cafCec-j&Availabie 
Tolhe  weary  pedaller.      '   ^: ;  _l 

Many  club  members,  however,  are 
— upset  because  of  .students  who  fail  to 
use  the  free  storage  space  and  instead 
chain  their  bikes  to  trees  and  fences. 

This,  they  say,  creates  an  extra 
burden  for  Ortamental  Horiculture 
students  and  groundskeepers  who  mustj 
work  around  the  bikes. 

Among  the  other  services  provided 
by  the  club  include  bike  safety  informa- 
tion and  heavy  gage  chains  which  are 
available  to  members  at  reduced  rates. 
The  club  also  sponsors  weekend  bike 
tours,  usually  on  sunday,  and  is  work- 
ing on  the  formation  of  a  bike  repair 
clinic.  Presently,  it  is  making  a  survey 
of  local  bik6  shops  and  comparing 
them  according  to  friendliness,  repair 
work,  and  prices. 


LR.A.  Speaker  Blasts 


British  Control  of  Irish 


Scan  Kenny,  an  official  spokesman  for 
the  Irish  Republican  Army,  came  to 
City  College  last  week  to  present  his 
views  of  the  current  struggle  going  on  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

"A  class  struggle  is  now  taking 
place  to  free  ifte  Irish  people  from  Bri- 
tish imperialists."  Kenny  said,"  and  to 
grant  economic  freedom  \o  The  Irish 
people  in  their  homeland." 

Kennv  pointed  out  that  the  struggle 
in  Ireland  is  not  a  religous  revolution, 
but  a  class  struggle,  it  is  a  struggle 
between  the  poor  working  class  Irish 
people  and  the  British  who  control  the 
Irish  economv. 

The  revolution  attempts  to  end 
background  of  British  repression  upon 
th#  trjjih  people.  Kenny  exphiined.  Trr^ 


river  m  Ireland  and  forced  the  Irish 
people  to  pay  compensations  when  fish- 
ing in  the  river. 

"The  IRA  hopes  to  free  the  Irish 
people  frorn  British  rule.  Only  then  can 
the  Irish  control  their  own  economy." 
Kenny  pointed  out  that  political  free- 
dom without  economic  freedom  will 
still  leave  Irish  people  in  thtir  slums. 

The  IRA  also  works  to  change  the 
system.  Another  aim  is  to  establish  a 
Democratic-Socialist  Republic  under 
which  all  peoples  of  Northern  Ireland 
will  be  politically  and  economically 
free.  i 

Kenny's  facts  pointed  out  thai  over 
2(K)  IRA  members  are  being  held  in 
concentration  camps,  "Some  are  not 
ioned  but  lorlured." 


designers    of   Cloud    Hall,    the    Arts 
,  Building  and  Visual  Arts  building. 

Controversy  continues  and  expedien- 
cy versus  esthetics  appears  to  be  the  is- 
sue as  the  Nov.  I  approval  deadline 
looms  near. 


adequate  housing  forces  the  Irish  peo- 
ple to  live  in  slums  in  Belfast.  ,\lso  Bri- 
— ^  tish  control  the  natural  fishing  rights  of 

Irishman.  Kenny  pointed  to  an  c\ani- 
pLe  where^aa  Englishman   bought^^a- 


^the  IRA  will  light  for  Irish  indc- 

pendence  and  "'liberty  at  any  price."  " 

Kenn>    cmphasi/cd   that   tne   IRA 

cannot    win    their   struggle    alone    but 

need  the  support  of\all  Irish  peoples  of 

-=thc  world. ■   -  "^ ..     -  .   ^^ 


Basketball  Score 

A  determined  CCSF  womens  bas- 
ketball team  in  the  last  three  minutes 
of  play  overpowered  Cabrillo's  defend- 
ing league  champions.  26-22,  Tuesday. 
Oct.  5,  on  the  losers  floor. -^ 

Outstanding  performers  for  the 
Ramettes  were  center  Lizzie  Jones, 
guard  Marsha  Miyamoto  and  forward 
-i^inda  Sekino. ■ ■ -» 

Jones  tallied  eight  points  on  fouf 
field  goals.  Miyamoto  split  the  net-;  for 
SIX  points  on  three  fielders  and  Sekino 
rang  up  six  points  when  she  found  the 
hoop  for  a  brace  nf  field  goals  aw4 two 


Applications  are  now  available  for 
admission  to  the  19  State  Colleges  for 
Fall,  19^2.  All  applications  must  by 
filed  between  NovemBeTT^and  Novem- 
ber 30.  Applications  may  be  picked  up 
from  your  counselor. 


The  Community  Services  Division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel-- 
fare  and  the  District  V  Mental  H^alth^ 
Center  are  looking  for  volunteers  to 
-work  in  board  and  homes  located  in  the. 
Western  third  of  the  city.  Two  orienta- 
tion meetings  are  scheduled  for 
November  18  at  3  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m. 
at  the  District  V  Health  Center,  1.^51 
24th  Ave.  For  further  information,  call 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dunn  at  752-6533. 


Tht  Concert   and    Lecture  Series 


(Continued  from  Page  I ) 

Two  of  the  five  stories  will  be  below 
present  ground  level.  The  construction, 
according  to  Francheschina,'  is 
part  of  an  overall  long  range  concept 
which  would  include  turning  the  large 
circular  driveway  into  a  mall  for  pedes- 
trians, with  a  walkway  to  the  nearby 
BART  station. 

Compromise  or  not.  opposltiofTlo" 
the  plan  continues.  Xandra  Malandra, 
an  architecture  student. here  for  three 
semesters,  remains  undaunted  in  her 
opposition  to  the  structure.  She  is  cir-^ 
culating  petitions  on  campus  and  will 
appear  with  them  at  the  Board  meeting 
Thursday. 

"We  oppose  the  location  and  design 
of  the  building:"  she  clarified,. "of 
course  tnbrt  room  is  rteeded.  but  be- 
hind Cloud  Hall  is  the  only  pleasant, 
sheltered  spot  people  can  relax,  siudv. 
eat,  or  enjoy  the  view,  A  beautiful  city 
like  ours  should  keep  its  hills,  and  its 
schools,  esthctically  pleasing  as  possi- 
ble." 

Malandra     criticized      the      plan 
architecturally   as   "mediocre,   unima- 
ginative,  like  the  other  buildings  on 
campus."  The  architect  hired  by  ^he 
School  Board  is  Milton  Pflueger  Co., 


presentation  of  the  Gwin-Lewis  Ai"ro- 
American  Dance  Company  originally 
scheduled  for  October  21  has  been 
shifted  to  December  9. 

•  •♦ 

Alpha  Gamma  Sigma,  the  campus 
honor  society,  welcomes  new  and  per- 
spective members  to  meetings  held  in 
S-257  on  Tuesdays  at  1 1  am. 

The  officers  for  fall  '71  are:  Denisc 
Lem,  president;  Larry  Pong,  vice-pres- 
ident; Lily  Jue,  secretary;  and  John 
Hirsch,  tresurer. 

The  Student  Mobilization  Committee 
is  attempting  to  organize  a  student  anti- 
war strike  to  be-beld  on  November  3. 
The  purpose  of  the  strike  is  not  to 

close  the  campus  down,  but  to  use  the 

campus  facilities  in  order  to  build  the 

antiwar  movement. 

As  John  Goebel,  head  of  SMC. 
put,'?  it,  "We  hope  to  be  able  to  reach 
out  to  the  communities  and  build  the 
mass  antiwar  demonstration  in  San 
Francisco  on  November  6." 


~tlty  Co/lege  Stiwteitf  CmMMty 


Jlovember  2  Hopefuls  Become  November   3  Also-Hons 


Goebel  would  like  to  have  every  cam- 
pus organization  try  to  organize  their 
owTi  anti-war  activities  for  November  3. 


La  Raza  Unida  is  sponsoring  a 
dance  on  Fri.,  Nov.  5  in  the  lower 
level  of  the  Student  Union  Building 
from  9  to  I.  Admission  is  $2.00; 
$1.50  for  La  Raza  members. 


(.Continued  from  Page  I) 


Mike  Wong  ...  As  hard  as  I  campaigned,  I  was  always 
aware  of  how  many  Icids  there  are  who  don't  care,  who 
dont  want  to  vote. 


Tom  Ryan  ...  This  campaign  taught  me  more  about  city 
jiovernment  than  anything  I  ever  studied.  And  I  thinic  IMI  try 
again  when  i  get  the  chance. 


Bonnie  Sheppard  ...  As  an  antiwar  activist  since  196S,  I 


feel  I  represent  the  maforlty  of  San  Francisco  voters,  as  a 
mother,  I  f««l  there  is  a  real  need  for  child  care  centers. 


gifl  shots. 

The    victorious   locals   were    stung 

with  a  Tirst  quarter  deficit  of  2-12  and 

at  the  half  narrowed  their  short  end  of 

the  score  to  11-12.  At  the.  close  of  the 

-third  period  they  t raited  T4-16.     ,  '      ~ 


Making  a  strong  point,  Mendelsohn 

charged  that  those  wiho  seek  to  escape 

urban  problems  by  moving  to  th**  sub- 

—  urbs  are  contributing  to  the  crui     'ing 

of  the  urban  rore. 

"When  the  city  core  crumbles  so  too 
will  the  suburbs." 

Mendelsohn  sees  a  solution  to  some 
of  these  urban  problems  in  the  form  of  a 
regional  government,  but  with  a  limited 
.  purpose  structure.  He  used  as  examples 
the  effectiveness. of  regional  regulation 
in  the  areas  of  pollution,  water  contrni 


transportation  and  conservation. 

Mendelsohn  expressed  the  need,  es- 
pecially in  San  Francisco,  for  additional 
services  in  the  areas  of  suicide  preven- 
iion,  and  treatment  of  drug  addiction 
and  alcoholism. 


Jeff  Berchenico  . . .  It's  pretty  obvious  that  unless  you  have 
a  lot  of  money,  you  don't  stand  a  chance.  That's  one  of  the 
things  that  these^tections  proved. 


Amnm  Sice       We  spend  a  lot  of  our 

i;jL^;Ve  tSeTnes  who  first  protests^  the  war.  Its 
going  to  tJie  a  long  time  until  there's  a  revolution. 


Specfo/  f /ecffon  hsue 

\S.  e/ection  Recop  .....  See  2^  &  4 
}den^  ReocfiM See  Poge  6 
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AlhtQ  Wins  Re-election 
five  Students  Defeated 
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March  Fong      Assemblywoman,  Oakland 


Fong  Sites  Chinese  Role 
in  Coliforaio's  History 


Assemblywoman  March  Fong  of 
Oakland  recently  spoke  at  City  College 
on  "The  Minority  Experience  in  Ameri- 

The  attractive  legislator  stated  that 
the  Chinese  have  been  both  honored 
and  hanged  in  the'^treets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

:  Fong  cited  the  facts  that  the  Asians 
have  been  subjected  to  some  very  gro- 
tesque treatments.  The  Chinese,  for 
example,  have  rights  they  are  not  to 
enjoy  listed  in  the  California  state  con- 
stitution. Among  these  rights  are  those 
of  economic  success  and  the  right  to 
owoi  land. 

She  delved  into ihe  history  of  the 
Chinese  in  California,  who  came  to  Cal- 
fornia  to  the  oppressive  Mandarin 
Manchu  dynasty.  Soon  100,000  estab- 
lished residence  in  this  state.  The  popu- 
lation increased  until  1880,  when  immi- 
gration ofthe  Chinese  was  outlawed^ 

Even  to  this  day,  Fong  pointed  out, 
there  are  less  Chinese  now  than  there 
-were  in  1880. 

The  Chinese  began  their  own  com- 
munities in  the  Mother  Lode  country, 
but  "most  ended  in  an  ancillary  posi- 
tion". 

Soon,  the  state  legislature  imposed  a 
$20  miner's  tax  on  the  Chjn'ese.  They 
prohibited  them  from  appearing  in 
courts  and  from  attending  the  public 
schools. 

In  1853,  the  Chinese  founded  the 
salmon  industry  in  this  country.  In 
1872.  ihcy  were  prodwcing  th«  most 


vegetables  in  this  state.  They  were  also 
instrumental  in  building  the  Tirst  tran- 
scontinental railroad  in  this  country. 


But  the  Chinese  were  stilf  defenseless 
socially.  In  San  Francisco,  politicians 
were  elected  on  the  strength  of  an  Anti- 
Sino  campaign.  During  the  depression 
of  the  I880's  the  blame  fell  on  the 
Chinese  for  putting  the  white  workers 
out  of  work.  Miss'^Fong  noted  that  one 
half  of  the  factory  workers  in  San  Fran- 
cis<io  during  1872  were  Chinese. 

It  wasn't  until  1952  when  the  laws 
were  finally  repealed  from  the  State 
Constitution. 

In  1882,  the  Chintse  were  barred 
from  immigrating  for  ten  years.  From 
1882  until  1920,  the  Chinese  poulace  in 
the  state  dwindled.  It  wasn't  until  1944 
when  the  law  was  finally  lifted. 

Fong  then  spoke  of  the  Japancsie 
struggle.  While  the  Chinese  were  barred 
from  coming  to  this  country,  the  Ja- 
panese were  welcomed.  But  from  1913 
until  1944,  the  Asian  Land  Law  prohib- 
ited Asians  from  holding  land  in  this 
state.  In  1922,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  Japanese  couldn't  become  citizens- 
of  the  United  States. 

Fong  said  that  the  most  horrible 
treatment  of  any  Asian  group  came 
during  World  War  II  when  Japanese 
Americans  were  forced  into  internment 
camps.  Ironically,  the  Japanese- Amer- 
ican were  honored  for  their  battle  rec- 
ords during  the  war. 

Fong  said  that  the  Chinese  have  been 
working  quietly  for  the  tasl  50 years,  yet 
they  are  still  discriminated  against  in 
the  areas  of  jobs,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion. 


Power  to  tlie  People  Cut 


An  attministration  interupted  anti 
war  rally  marked  the  November  3  stu- 
dent Strike  on  this  campus, 
ft  The  rally,  attended  by  over  500  stu- 
dents, featured  the  rock  group  "Ice" 
aiKkmany  speakers  including  John 
Goebel,  member  ofthe  campus  student 
mobilization  committee  and  Lloyd 
Kinney,  head  of  the  campus  Black 
Moratorium  Committee. 

According  to  Goebel,  the  rally  was 
officially  scheduled  for  two  hours,  1 1 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.  However,  25  minutes 
before  the  rally  was  to  end.  Student 
Activities  Adviser  Ralph  Hillsamn  told 
Goebets  that  Asstrtant  Supcrintendaiit 
Harry  Buttimer  had  requested  the  rally 
be  cut  short.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
noise  from  the  rally  was  disrupting 
classroom  activities. 

Goebel  refused  to  end  the  rally.  "I 


made  all  the  arrangment^  everything 
was  legal  for  the  time  allotted,"  com- 
mented Goebel.  We  were  well  within 
our  rights  to  hold  the  rally  for  the  entire 
time  period." 

"  Then,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  power 
for  all  of  the  sound  equip-  ment  was- 
shut  off.  Goebel  immediately  went  to 
the  student  council  meeting,  and  asked 
the  council  to  request  that  the  power  be 
turned  on.  The  council,  which  had  ap- 
proved the  rally  two  days  before,  passed 
thisTequest  unanimously. 

After  a  long  delay,  the  power  was 
restored. 


By  Ed  Hartzler 

Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  won  re-elec- 
tion apd  five  youth  candidates  went 
down  to  defeat  as  18  year-olds  voted  for 
the  first  time  in  a  San  Francisco  munici- 
pal election. 

Alioto  polled  9SJAA  vof  s  giving- 
him  a  comfortable  margin  over  his 
nearest  opponent  Harold  Dobbs  at 
68,637.  Dianne  Feinstein  came  in  third 
with  53,941.  

Other  candidates  in  the  or-der-ot- 
their  totals  were:  Scott  Newhall  W 


8334),  J.  Tony  Serra  (2724).  Nathaa 
Wcinstein   (1541),   John    Diamante 
(1477);  Stanley  Cotton  (670),  JohiL 
Gardner  Brent  (661),  and  Jeffery  Chas- 
'tin(304). 

In  the  supervisorial  race,  incumbant 
Ronald  Pelosi,  Robert  Mendelsohn, 
Robert  Gonzales,  and  Terry  Francois 
easily  won  re-election  and  John  Moli- 
nari  and  Quntin  Kopp  were  also  elect- 


1_  _  Of  particular  interest  to  college  stu- 
dents were  the  fl«mber«f  young  people 
in  the  race.  Four  candidates  running  for 
supervisor  are  students  at  City  College 
of  San  Francisco. 

Michael  Wong,  the  central  figure  in 
the  court  decision  that  invalidated  the 
required  filing  fee  for  public  office,  ran  a 
race  dedicated.to  helping  the  various 
free  health  clinics  in  San  Francisco. 
Operating  without  funds-any  contribu- 
tion he  received  went  to  free  health  cUn- — 
ics-he  obtained  14,585  votes. 

"I  was  shocked  to  receive  so  many 
votes,"  remarked  Wong,  "and  so  were 
a  lot  of  other  politicians." 

"111  be  in  politics  for  a  long  time,  I 
think  things  are  swinging  toward  our 
issues,"  said  Wong. 

Wong,  however,  has  not  lost  interest 
in  City  College. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Buttimer  should  be 
the  next  president  of  City  College.  I, 
also  have  great  regard  for  Dean  Brady  .i 
Both  these  men  are  concerned  with  the 
well-being  ofthe  students,  whereas  oth- 
er administrators  such  as  Dr.  Louis 
Batmale,  Dean  Ralph  Hillsman,  and 
Dean  Warren  White  are  definitely  anti- 
student." 

The  three  Socialist  Workers  Party 
candidates  -  Jeff  Berchenko,  Jane  Sica, 
and  Bonnie  Shepard  -  received  4348, 
4848,  and  6275  respectively.  Both  Ber- 
chenko and  Sica  felt  that  job  was  to 
present  an  alternative  to  the  Democrat- 
ic and  Republican  parties.  In  addition, 
Berchenko  commented  that  the  elec- 
tions showed  that  "unless  you  have  a  lot — 
of  money,  you  don't      stand  a  chance/' 

"I  felt  that  I  delt  with  important  is- 
sues, that  I  forced  other  candidates  to 
deal  with  these  issues,"  said  Tom  Ryan, 
who  polled  7,173  votes.  Ryan,  who 
works  as  a  librarian-page,  ran  his  cam- 
paign on  a  promise  of  ending  "ineffi- 


'f've  never  heard  any  student  com- 
plain  about  the  noise"  Goebel  said. 
"Anyway,  even  if  one  life  is  saved  by 
our  rally,  I'm  sure  that  the  life  is  far 
more  important  than  any  class  in  this 
school." 


ciency  in  City  government.  He  had     , 
planned  to  spend  only  $25  on  the  cam- 
paign but  was  forced  to  increase  it  to     ^ 
$35. 

Dr.  Harry  Buttimer,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent, stated,  "Having  City  Col- 
legc  •6tudmt8-.wa-in  such  an  important — -■• 
race  as  San  Francisco  supervisor  is  a 
great  sign  of  the-times." 

"Generally,"   Buttimer   said,   "the 
interest  in  politics  increased  with  the  18 
year-old  vote.  Students  are  more  con- 
cerned jwth^nd^ware^  cur 
wthan  ever  before."     . _. 


CONGRATULATIONS  -  Dr.  Harry 
Buttimer  holds  post-ckction  talk  with 
Mike  Wong. 

Mike  Wong  may  have  lost  the  war 
but  he  did  win  at  least  one  important 
batde. 

This  victory  resulted  fai  enduig  the 
required  filing  fee  for  public  office  which 
Judge  Albert  Wollenberg  ruled  on  Sep- 
tember 17  to  be  a  vidation  of  e<|ual  pro- 
tection of  the  law  for  poor  people. 

Wong  was  only  required  to  swear 
under  oath  that  he  was  a  pauper  and 
was  unable  to  pay  the  fee.  As  a  result  of 
this,  Wong  refused  to  accept  peronal 
campaign  contributions,  donating  any 
moaey  he  received  to  various  free  health 
dinics  throughout  the  city. 

Wong,  however,  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  court  attmept  to  force  television  sta- 
tions KRON-KPIX,  aad  KGO  t«  give 
hin  free  tdevbion.  "      '  V 

He  had  daimed  that  the  requirement 
of  having  to  pay  for  TV  time  was  dis- 
crkninatory  toward  poor  people. 

U.S  District  Judge  George  B.  Har- 
ris ruled  against  Wong  after  attorneys 
for  the  stations  claimed  that  such  an 
iojuoction  would  force  the  stations  to 
ghe  free  TV  tiaw  to  tf 


t* 
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STRIKE  -  CITY  College  student  Mike  Smith    holds    up    poster    announcing 
November  3  student  anti-war  protest 


School  News  Roundup 


The  City  College  branch  of  the  Sierra 
Club  is  presenting  a  program  on  Nordic 
Ski  Touring.  The  guest  speaker  will  be 
Ron  Hochede;  mountaineer,  cross 
country  skier,  and  insfi-uctor  at  City 
'College.  Mr.  Hochede  will  not  only 


provide  technical  information,'  but  will  $2.50  per  couple 


The  City  College  Newman  Center 
will  sponser  a  dance  in  the  Student 
Union  Building  on  November  12. 

—The  dance  "Dq  You  Believe  in  M^- 
ic"  will  betheld  from  9  p.m., to  Mid- 

nistht. 

Admission  is  $1.75  per  person  and 


4»THIRD   WORLD   -   Kathy    Hon   ad- 
dressed students  during  Third   World 
*  anti-war  rally. 


CONVINCING  -  Lloyd  Kenny 
presents  \iews  of  Black  Moratorium 
Committee  on  Vietnam. 


relate  personarexpcriences  and  present 
slides.  Refreshments  will  be  served.  The 
program  will  take  place  on  November 
18  at  6:30  pm  in  the  .lounge  ofthe  Slu- 
/  dent  Union  building.  All  memben;^ f 
the  community  are  invited  to  join  with 
the  CCSF  Sierra  Club  in  sharing  infor- 
mation, food  and  friendship!         -     ":.    ■ 


b. 


War  and  Racism 


nouncect 


By  Third  World  Speakers 


Imperialism,  racism,  and  sexism  on 

the  part  ofthe  United  States  govern- 

|«ment  were  strongly  condemned  by 

Third  World  representatives  speaking 

at  an  anti-war  rally  at  The  Ram. j- — 


The  rally,  sponsored  by  the  Black 
Moratorium  Committee,  a  new  and  as 
yet  unofficial  campus  organization,  ser- 
ved a^  a  warm-up  to  the  nation-wide 
-Anti- War  March,  which  was  held  on 
November  6. 


i  Despite  the  pooi-  showing  of  support 
given  by  the  student  body  at  the  dance 
given  by  the  Draft  Counseling  Center, 
Mike  Milroff  recently  announced  the 
addition  of  two  new  men  to  his  couo- 

"selllng  statT  located  inP-S  of  the  Exper' 

Jmental  College. 

- — ^Rich  Rosso  amlBian  Lang,  L' 
City  College  students  who  recently  fin- 
ished fraining  under  Mitroffand  the 
Draft  Counseling  Center  will  join  Mike 
in  his  attempts  to  inform  the  draft-age 
students  of  their  rights  under  present 
Selective  Service  laws. 

MitrofT stated  that  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  new  laws  that  will  go  into  effect 
on  January  l,  1972.  According  to  Mi- 
troff,  there  will  be  no  more  lY  defer- 
ments but  there  will  be  a  new  IH  over 
a  certain  digit. 

Mitroff  and  his  two  new  staff  mem- 
bers areplanning  a  "draft  awareness 
class"  which  will  meet  each  Wednesday 
from  11-12  The  weekly  classes  will 
deal  with  all  facets  of  the  draft  psychol- 
ogical letters  to  get  out  of  thedraft. 
next  couple  of  weeks  which  will  present 
a  fine  local  band  named  "Full  Moon." 


Angry  Athletes  Confront  Council 


1.^ 


'      Associated  Students  Council  meet- 
ing of  October  27  had  a  mysterious  air 

.to  it. 

The    normally     half-empty    gang 

^room  of  the  Stud?nt  Union  building, 

where  the   meetings   take  place,  was 

filled  to  capacity  Whit  scores  of  unfar 

'  miliar  faces.  . 

When  the  agenda  was  read,  ti  be- 
'came   apparent   that    the   gang   room 
overflowed  with  nimcn  who  were  mem- 
'bers  of  CCSF's  athletic  teams. 

The  athletes  came  to  the  meeting 

because  they  were  scared  -  scared  that 

the  money  needed  to  pay  for  the  inju- 

.ries   they    received   whUe   playing   for 


.    CCSF  had  been  cut  off. 

Then  the  facts  came  out.  Currently 
there  is  a  catastrophic  insurance  policy 
covering  all  serious  athletic  injuries, 
"Viowever,  the  policy  has  a  $500  deduct- 
ible clause;  on  any  expensive  injuries 
the  first  $500  must  be  paid  by  the  alh- 
letk:  department. 

In  the  past,  the  athletic  department 
submitted  the  bills  to  care  Anderson, 
head  of  the  student  bank,  and  then  a 
check  was  made  out.  using  students 
-4^.  fiends  to  pay  the  bills.  This  amounted 
to  an  open,  unregulated  acoouni. 

Yet,  ujder  new  regulations  adopted 
this  semester,  the  student  courtcil  finan- 
cial chairman  must  co-sign  the  check. 


He  refused  to  sign  the  check  since  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  This  was 
interpreted  as  a  freeze  on  all  athletic 
funds  by  the  department. 

After  many  minutes  of  shouting  and 
accusations.  Council  Adviser  Ralph 
Hillsman  rose  to  speak.  He  said  that 
the  major  problem  was  a  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  student  coun- 
^:il,  the  athletic  department,  and  the 
administration. 

Hillsman  explained  that  the  admin- 
istration was  clearly  at  fault  in  the  mat- 
ter and  offered  to  go  to  the  student 
bank  with  representatives  of  the 
atheetcs  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Bruce  Bosso 


City    college    Newman    Center,    in 
conjunction  with  the  Thomas  A.  Dool-~ 
ey  Foundation,  is  sponsering  a  drive  to 
gather   toys,    children's   clothing    and 
—medical  iupplies.  The  drive  is  set  fQiL_ 
november  14  through  the  21.  The  cot^ 
lected'ilems   will    be   donated   to  lite 
—Foundation's   progrmas   in   a  refugce- 
area  and  iwohospitals  in  Laos  and\o  a 
nursery   in  the  Tibetan   settlementXl' 
Kathmanu,  Nepal.    *■ 

The  Foundation  has  requested  that 
the  toys  and  clothing  be  durable.  Items 
like  tooth  paste,  tooth  brushes,  soaj 
combs,  washcloths,  sheets,  linen,  etc., 
arfrxlassified  as  medical  supplies  and 
donations  of  this  type  are  greatly  ap- 
preciated.  '~'  . 

City  College  Newman  House  at  2U1 — 
.Phelan  Ave.  In  San  Francisco  will  ser-' 
ve^as  the  donation  center.  People  who  • 
have  donations  to  contribute  may  do  so 
at  the  Center  between  the  Tiours  of  9 
a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. • 

Ramsey  Clark,  former  United 
States  Attorney  General  and  author  or 
the  book  Crime  in  America,  will  speak 
at  the  University  of  San  Francisco 
Memorial  Gymnasium  on  Sunday, 
November  21  at  1:00  pm.  The  event  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Special  Events 
Committee  of  U.S. F. 

Ticket*  may  be  purchased  at  alL 
Macy's,  all  Ticketron  Outlets,  San 
Francisco  State  College  Creative  Arts 
Box  Office  and  the  ASUSF  Ticket  Off- 
ice. Mail  orders  may  be  obtained  by 
sending  a  self-  addressed,  stamped  enve- 
lope to  the  Special  Events  Committee,  -^^ 
University  of  San  Francisco.  For  fur- 
ther information  call  752-0955. 

General  Admission  tickets  are 
$2.00  advance  sale,  $2.50  at  the  door. 
Student  tickets  are  51.00  advance  sale 
and  $1.50.  ,       ^ 

Astida?  You  may  wonder  what  it  is. 
It  means  All  Skate/  Thin  Ice/  Dancc__ 
Accelebralion.     and     much     more! 
"Moving  bodies  will  create  "moods  of 

.  the  soul"  to  give  a  vibrant  dimension  in 

dance. 

Astida  will  be  presented  at  the  Col- 
lege Little  Theater  on  November  I, and 

3.  at  8:00  pm.;  and  on  Dec. 2  from  1 1  to 
12.  Admission  is  $1.00. 

Remember  B.Y.O.B.  (Bring  your 
own  body). 


/ 


Proposition  "L"  Successful  --  College  Gets  Own  Board 


By  King  Thompson  'J    ^^" 
With  the  passage  of  Proposition  L, 
students  at  City  College  will  now  have 
^a  chance  to  literally  run  the  school. 

Proposition  L  sets  up  an  elected 
.governing  board  for  theCommunity 
College  District  like  that  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  (The  CCD  actually  sepa- 
'rated  from  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District- in  July  of  1970,  but  still 
came  under  the  control  of  the  B  oard  of 
Education.)  Since  18  year-olds  are  able 
<o  vote,  they  arc  able  to  hold  office,  and 
will  be  eligible  to  run  for  the  board. 


•TWreS  aoCMng  wrong  with  that»" 
said  Dr.  Louis  Batmale, 
'President/Superintendent  of  the  college 
district.  "A  student  point  of  view  might 
be  a  real  good  thing  for  the  board.  No- 
bod/^  hung-up  about  students  serving." 

The  proposition  calls  for  the  elec- 
tjon  of  seven  members  next  June  on  an 


if 


at-large  basis.  It  has  been  criticized  on 
the  basis  that  election 
*on  an  at-targe  basis  may  not  afford 
adequate  minority  rcpresenta-tion. 
"The  important  thing  is  that  there 


Siferhitendeiit  Louis  Batmale 


will  be  a  board  devoted ^dlcfy  to  the 
problems  of  theCommunity  College 
District."  said  Batmale.  He  indicated 
that  the  new  board  will  be  able  to  give 
more  time  and  attention  to  community 
college  problems  than  the  present 
Board  of  Education  did. 

On  the  question  of  minority  repre- 
sentation, he  said.  "As  we  move  ahead 
as  a  community,  this  (that  only  whites 
will  be  elect-  ed)  will  be  less  likely  to 
happen."  He  also  stated  that  at-large  e; 
elections  "could  be  a  positive  force  in 
the  direction  of  giving  more  exposure  to_ 
minority  people." 

FinamHally,  the  situation  is  virtually- 
unchanged.  No  new  money  will  be 
available  as  a  result  ofthe  passage  of 
the  proposition.  However,  unlike  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  CCD  has  not 
reached  the  limit  on  its  taxing  power 
and  it  still  has  money  to  work  with. 

The  proposition  is  relatively  on  the 
iaxpayet's  pocket  book.  Each  mcmbo- 
of  the  board  will  receive  $100  a  month, 
whKh  amounts  to  $8400  a  year.  This  is 
equivalent  to  36  thousandths  (.036)  of 
one  cent  in  the  tax  rate. 
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Few  Surprises  in  San  Francisco  Election 


THE  GUARDSMAN   PAGES 


Politics  became  more  than  an  academic  classroom  discussion. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  18-year-olds  could  exercise  their  right 

to  vote. 
City  College  students  witnessed  the  parade  of  candidates  to  the 

campus  hustling  for  the  so-called  '"youth  vote."  What  impact  did 

the  new  voters  have  on  San  Francisco  elections? 
There  were  still  lessons  to  be  learned.  The  campus  proved  no 

barometer  of  the  choice  of  San  Francisco  voters.  Mayor  Joseph 

Alioto  won  a  resounding  reelection  victory  despite  the  shadow  of  a 

federal  indictment  and  a  pending  lawsuit  claiming  the  Mayor  was 

libeled  by  LOOK  magazine. 
___^    Mayor  Alioto  secured  his  winning  vote  margins  in  neighbor^ 


hoods  where  the  City's  cosmopolitan  ferment  is  greatest.  He  easily 
outdistanced  his  strongest  rivals,  Harold  S.  Dobbs,  former  supervi- 
sor, and  Dianne  Feinstein,  president  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Political  analysts  stated  that  Alioto's  winning  combination  cons- 
isted of  a  coalition  of  minority  and  labor  support;  outstanding  pre- 
cinct work  by  700  volunteers,  plus  a  well  financed,  high  profession- 
al campaign  organization;  a  relatively  poor  showing  by  his  chal- 
lengers.^- — r.-.— 

The  vigorous  55-year-old  Mayor  Alioto  added  his  own  candid 
analysis.  "I  guess  I  was  the  issue.  The  national  administration  was 
trying  to  knock  me  out  of  tjhe  box." 


Ronald  Peiosi 


I 


Robert  Gonilaes 


•Hw*. 


ft--      '~- 


Elections  Results 

This  box  score  feotwes  candidates  who  stimulated 
the  most  interest  on  campus. 

MAYOR 

_  Alioto  97^1 

Dobbs  69,789        Feinstein  55,175 

SUPERVISORS 

, —  Pelosi  151,799 


Mendelsohn 

I49,77S 

Gonzalas 

125,698 

Franciis 

123473 

Molinari 

106,184 

Kopp 

f7jl23 

^■^^i 

_=«=^.- 

Wong 

14,863 

Ryan 

7209 

Shepard 

6345 

Sica 

4813 

Berchenko 

4244 

Quentin  Kopp 


Supervisor  Terry  Francois  had  his  own  routing  section  at  City 
College  because  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty.  The  popular 
instructor  teaches  political  problems  and  problems  of  Afro-Ameri- 
cans. , 

Obviously  delighted  after  the  election  results  came  in,  Francois 
stated,  "I  hope  that  the  young  people  will  not  get  discouraged  by 
the  poor  showing  of  registered  18-year-old  voters.  This  kind  of 
apathy  must  be  overcome  and  young  people  must  take  the  initiative 
to  register,  become  involved  in  campaigning,  and  help  to  turn  out 
the  new  voters." 


John  Molinari 


^mf 


And  Now  a  Word  from  the  Losers 


Dianne:  "I'm  very  tired.  It's  been  a  long,  hard  fight  and  I  don't 
intend  to  run  again." 

Harold:  "The  political  race  is  only  part  of  the  game.  We  all  hold 
a  dream  and  hope  for  San  Francisco." 
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After  the  Ball  Was  Over"-  Students  Reacted 


^ 
ti' 


San, Francisco  Election'?  I  was  the  most  colorful  and  rambunctious  political  r 
in  the  city's,  and  the  nation '<>,  recent  history.  A  multitude  of  candidates,  from  all 
sexes,  races,  and  walks  of  life  ran  for  Mayor.  Despite  tough  competition,  controver- 
sial bribery  charges  by  candidate  Scott  Newhall,  and  Federal  court  action  against 
him  in  Washington,  Mayor  Alioto  was  re-elected  for  a  second  term. 

The  victory,  however,  was  by  a  minority  mandate.  Apparently  the  very  number  of 
candidates  was  largely  resposible  for  thk,  by  splintering  the  vote.  To  conservative 
'political  observers,  this  seems  to  lend  validity  to  traditional  concepts  of  a  two-party 
system  with  primary  elections.^ 

Speculation  on  this  ^mtWlNr  petularities  of  the  unique  campaign  will  doubtless 
continue  for  many  weeks  to  come.  One  undeniable  important  new  factor  in  the  con- 
_lfist  was  the  untested  impact  of  JS  to  20  year  olds  voting  for  the  first  time . 

Candidates  across  the  nation  spent  time  and  money  to  lure  the  student  electorate. 
City  College  hosted  the  would-be Al ay ors  on  October  21  to  present  their  views.  Poli- 
ticians everywhere,  from  Presidential  hopefuls  on  down,  anxiously  awaited  election 
results.  Emphasis  in  future  national  campaigns  will  be  re-directed  toward  youth  ac- 
cordingly. 

To  test  reactions  of  tese  newly  enfranchised  voters,  following  their  first  historic 
flexing  of  new-found  political  muscle.  The  Guardsman  recorded  the  initial  post-eiec- 
tion  reactions  of  several  City  Students: 


Paul  Snodcrasr 


RicbanI  Wolff 

It  appears  once  aiain,  the  candi- 
dates with  the  most  money  won.  Politi- 
cal advertisin{  in  the  media  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  a  state  so  saturat- 
ed with  TV,  radio,  and  advertisinc  in 
feneral. 

Altiiou(h  it  has  been  exposed  in  such 
books  as  "The  Sellini  of  the  President. " 
"The  Hidden  Persuaders"  and  in  the 
movie  "Millhouse ",  the  fantastic  subtle 
power  of  TV  advertisinf  continues  to 
hold  the  public  in  its  grip. 


Jan  Gainer 

First  of  all  I  did  vote  in  this  election 
and  I  voted  very  seriously  for  the  candi- 
dates that  I  chose.  But.  afterwards  I 
didnl  have  any  real  interest  in  the  out- 
come because  i  started  to  think  about 
how  many  people  wouldn't  cone  to  the 
poles  and  cast  their  vote.        . 

Besides.  I  had  a  pretty  food  idea 
that  folks  I  didn't  want  to  win  would  win 
just  because  they  were  financially  able 
to. 

I  really  think  it  is  a  sin  and  a  sbamt 
when  an  individual  cannot  be  judfed  by 
his  abilities  but  instead  by  the  amount 
of  dough  be  has  in  his  pockets. 

I  also  feel  that  this  is  a  very  racist 
attitude  to  have  against  your  fellow 
man Dig? 


I  am  pleasedihat  Attoto  #on  the  el- 
ection for  mayor  I  feel  the  other  candi- 
dates weren't  running  on  the  basis  of 
who's  most  qualified  to  service  San 
Francico.  but  that  they  were  running 
just  to  'get"  Alioto. 

^^  Alioto  is  a  brilliant  attorney.  Htl 
settled  countless  city  strikes  and 
variv^us  union  disputes.  He  appointed 
Cabill  as  as  Chief  of  Police,  a  choice 
that  deterred  crime  greatly.  He  is  firm 
and  practical  in  his  decision  making. 
The  run-in  with  Look  magazine  was 
cheap  publicity.  The  landslide  outcont 

-stows  the  maiority  cannot  be  S9  easag 


twisted  by  political  scandal.  People 
vote  for  what  they  believe  in  and  false 
promises  are  not  a  part  of  that  belief. 


-UndaNeel 

The  hug«  campaign  cost  ot  me  «,«•!- 
didates  in  the  election  of  November  2nd 
has  made  it  imperative  that  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  in  conjunction  with  May- 
or Alioto.  seek  immediate  election  re- 

highly  qualified  for  the  office  of  supe^ 
rvisor.  were  deterred  from  entering  the 
race  due  to  the  excessive  campaign 
expenditures. 


Joe  Alioto's  victtry  in  the  San  Fran-- 
«isco  mayoral  campaign  came  as  no 
surprise.  Political  speaking,  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  major  candidates,  at  least  on  the 
major  issues. 

Thus  the  election  was  reduced  to  a 
clash  of  personalities,  and  the  strongest 
personality  won.  Right  or  wrong,  like  him 
or  not,  Alioto  does  present  a  strong  and 
forceful  character,  and  it  is  this  quality 
that  won  him  the  election. ^ 


* 

t 


I  am  not  exactly  pleased  with  tliiT 
election  results  because  I  was  not 
pleased  with  the  candidates  running. 
But  I'm  contorted  by  the  fact  that  it 
could  be  worse,  t  ledct  this  is  not  Chica- 
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Chubba  Csavossy 

Election  outcome  came  as  no  sur- 
prise to  me,  although  the  margin  of  vic- 
tory was.  I  had  thought  that  Oobbs  and 
Feinstein  would  ran  a  closer  race  to  Ali- 
oto. 

Fint  of  ail,  obviously  the  Look-Mafia 
articles  did  not  seem  to  hurt  the  Mayor. 
Neither  did  the  fee-splittiaf  triato  in 
Scatdt.  


Secondly,  money  played  a  fieat  deal 
in  the  role  of  vote-getting.  I  believe  that 
Supervisor  Robert  Gonzales'  proposal  to 
cut  campaign  spending  down  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  35  or  40thousand  dollars 
should  be  put  into  practice  immediately. 
Besides,  Alioto,  Molinari  and  Kopp  had 
the  most  coloriul  and  most  numerous 
billboards. 


Jan  Arnold 

This  did  not  surprise  me.  The  politi- 
cal machine,  the  great  amount  of  money 
Alioto  had  for  his  campaign  has  proven 
democratic  processes  are  trampled. 

People  feel  helpless  to  change  the 
political  climate  because  the  same 
frauds  are  re^elacted,  so  they  don't 
vote.  Alioto  is  experienced  in  how  to  win 
an  election  and  so  he  schemed  by  con- 
vincing his  newspaper  friends  and  busi- 
nessmen and  the  public  through  media. 
His  endorsemeiit  of  Yvonne  Westbrook 
was  a  trick  to  try  and  let  in  wit>  tto 
wtncn  vtntrs. 

As  far  as  I'm  conceraed,  We.  the 
people,  lost  another  chance  to  save 
ourselves.  How  can  we  make  the  same 
aiistake  twice? 


¥ 


1. 

11 

I.. 


Peter  Robertson 

Mayor  Alioto  won  because  he  spent 

more  laoney  on  his  campaign.  His  TV  adf 

featuring  testimonials  of  his  prowess  by 

other  mayors  (such  as  John  Lindsay) 

were  especially  effective. 

__    Joe  just  didn't  care  whether  they 

Jiked  him  or  not.  The  newspapers  and 

-other  big  city  mayors  were  already  be- 

_kind  him.  ^__ _ 

good.  •  ■-•    ■■    ~~ 


King  Thompsoo  "-— ' 

Penonally,  I  am  sorry  that  Alioto  was 
re-elected,  but  then  I  wasn't  gung-ho  for 
Dobbs  or  Feinstein  either.  I  voted  for 
Selinger,  but  I  knew  he  didn't  have  a 
chance.  Am  A  A  guess,  that  Alioto  won^ 
by  such  a  large  margin.  He  SAn  A  say 
that  the  people  decidedly  wanted  him 
and  thK  jlk  A  him  in  accomplishing  wha- 
tever he  tries  to  do.  Ho  is  still  minority 
mayor,  however. 

I  was  veiy  sony  to  see  Proposition  A 
lose.  The  mne  AC  will  just  have  to  come 
from  somewhere  else,  and  it  all  c  ;A 
from  our  pocket  anyway.  I  voted  for 
Proposition  LA  bA  somewhat  doubtful  of 
the  method  of  selection.  I  w  hB  5  A 
Proposition  T  lost,  since  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  too  awkwBkA  and  time-con- 
suming to  have  a  vote  on  every  building' 
proposed  over  six  stories. 


Paul  GruQSSOL 


Within  the  short  time  I've  lived  in 
San  Francisco,  a  matter  of  a  few 
months,  I'T  come  to  know  the  political 
situation  but  vaguel. 

What  I  do  know  of  anbody's  qualifica- 
tions for  office  came  to  be  shouted 
down  by  legal  suits,  "one-upsmanship," 
and  allegations  meant  to  tarnish. 

The  "diity  politicking"  I've  always 
hated  anywhere  else  has  prompted  me 
to  stay  voting  time  in  any  other  city.  It 
has  reached  its  apex  here  in  S.F.  How- 
ever, I've  never  been  more  drawn  to 
keep  pace  with  a  city's  political  life  as 
here. 

My  short  time  in  the  city  does  not 
allow  me  to  make  a  fair  comment  on  the 
outcome. 


Gloria  Weinstock_ 


T  would  have  been  very  surprised  if 


AliSIo^fiad  lost  i  don't  feel  that  the  past 
publicity  on  his  connection  with  the 
Mafia  hurt  him.  The  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  too  hep  to  let  the  word  "Maf- 
ia" scare  them.  It  may  excite  them  a  bit; 

"lut  that's  the  extent  of  its  effect 

~  I  didnt  vote  because  I  haven't  been— 
stimulated  by  San  Francisco  politics.^ 
Everthing  I  do  is  done  with  a  certain 
amount  of  emotional  involvement.  The 
"only  element  in  this  election  that  wasn't 
In  previous  elections  was  the  18  year- 
old  candidate. 

The  result  of  this  year's  election  is 
standard  procedure:  the  expected. 


Oscar  Vinson 

My  reaction  to  this  year's  election 
was  purely  negative,  as  for  the  mayoral- 
ty race  was  conceraed.  because  it  was 

apparent  that  Alioto  was  going  to  be 
mayor  again  before  the  actual  polling 
bad  started. 

The  race  for  the  six  seats  on  the  B 
sard  of  Supervisors  drew  more  attention 
than  the  maoralty  race,  because  a 
young  black  woman  (Yvonne  Westbrook) 
was  ranning. 

In  the  future  I'm  hoping  that  there 
will  be  other  black  candidates  whom 
blacks  can  support  and  feel  traly  repre-, 
sented  in  our  political  stracture. 

The  only  way  this  could  Jie  accom- 
plished would  be  to  create  a  Black  polit- 
ical party  where  primaries  would  be 
held  so  that  no  two  black  candidates 
would  be  running  for  the  same  office, 
thus  increasing  that  individuals 
chancer  tot  election. — ■ 


Tim  Drilling 


I  think  it's  a  damned  shame.  Joe  Ali- 
oto, reeling  from  "knifing,  after  political 
knifing",  easily  won  his  bid  for  re-elec- 
tion as  mayor. 

The  new  sheriff  wears  corduroy  in- 
stead of  leather.  The  height  limitation 
bill  is  defeated.  Everybody  is  winning 
and  losing  graciously,  except  me. 

I'd  like  to  suggest  this:  City  Halt 
needs  a  lost  and  found  for  souls.  I'm.  at 
a  loss  for  words. 


Bob  Guichard 


If  you  liked  San  Francisco  before  tie 
election,  you'll  like  it  after.  However,  if 
you  wanted  changes  Mayor,  Proposition 
T  -  too  bad.  The  election  proves  again 
jhat  where  the  money  is.  the  votes  are. 
Alioto  won  easily  HecaSse  hfe  had  a  W 
going  for  him,  such  as  money,  friends, 
and  a  well  organized  campaign.  He  act- 
ed like  a  winner  and  he  certainly  won. 


-  Pamela  Hobhi 

Ihose  who  jio  p^tt..  t.ic  race  were 

handicapped  with  the  lack  of  money  and 

-CJUiaeqMently  many  wege  deltatei.  It  i*z 


unfortunate  that  the  Jiberal  incuniien^ 
with  access  to  unlimited  funds  can.  in 
essence,  buy  the  election. 


Dobhs  had  lost  twice  before,  Fein- 
stein was  too  uptight  for  this  city,  and 
Alioto  had  the  backing  of  the  coalition 
of  mayors  newspapers  and  other  big  city 
mayors  were  already  behind  him. 
which  has  sprung  up  recently,  a  power 
to  be  rocokened  with  in  the  politicaL 
titirr.  ^envtston  a  R  ichard  Laloy  in 


every  major  being  booed  off  the  stage 
here  at  City  College. 


■'"■^- 
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A  Breok  for  Prison  Reform 

"i-S!!L*.***!lS  *^  Aaencan  system  of  justice  is  supposedly  based  on  the  practice  of 

iiZr.r.'XTriS'.?;:?;"  '-^  ''"■•^'-^  '*-  ^»  •--  -'^•-  "•-^-"•^ 

W  «  j;!rj:Sd'i'.T'  ';'«"«'»«%•••'••  ^^   Nixo«  s.id.  -a  n«fen  as  resource- 
a^rSJ^abK^f,r;^L'  '~"'*  *''.^'"  '"*"*y  '"  '''  correctional  institutions. 
A  iL»T  'f"""^**"*"*  (H-ograais  require  immediate  and  dramatic  reform  " 

Uniei^- J^"*"!"'  '"^'y  '"  "^»  '««^-'"'  •••«•  W»  *  of  tC^  V(S?  jSs  in  the 
m jn^iSfe       ""  «"^«»'«"'  f-ciities  ami  86  %  did  not  ha»e  rec;eatii!!l  oT  « 


fc«I^l"^"*  •*'  *?*  •'  "*  J'""*  "*"  without  medical  faclUics  whie  26  %  <IU 
SiyTl oTtE?L7  1.'™'^  '.^  *»'••-- i>i"*  -M  no«*Si;Ta.7ri?s     ** 
srm.  Mo*  Than  li  %  V.ITS **•""  ***  '"*"*'"*  "  «"y  '''™'  of  rehabBitation  pro- 
VCT  aV    .        ^."^ "*  *'*"'*  '**'*  "•  '•"Mings  over  fifty  years  old 

baclJ'ol!  III!*,*''"'""'  J'^**^  confronting  him.  President  Nixon  said,  "If  y^  turn  our 
hjck  on  the  ex^onvurt,  the.  ^  should  mK  be  surprised  if  he  ag^.  tiin-I  !^  bTk^ 

corllSi:!'",!;^;::^  •■"*  encouraged  clti^n  support  for  new  efforts  to  upgrade 

wil  reach  a.  estimated'  300  ^mil  'dSlX  m3         '  """"  '""""•  "^  "^^^ 
wav  ZILr'o^'  vocational  education  programs,  our  work-release  efforts  our  half- 

—  Jte'Toland 


CAMPUS  DRAMA  -  Ken  Ku(a  and  Larry  Shaughnessy  in  a  lighter  moment  from 
Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author,  a  recent  drama  department  production. 

Six  Characters  Still  Search 


# 


HANGOUT -The  flagpole  is  one  of  (he  favorite  meeting  places  on  campus. 

Children  Will  Suffer- 

When  he  heard  of  the  United  States  Senate's  action  in  cutting  back  foreign  aki 
an  anonymous  IJNESCF  ofTkial  complained,  "it  is  obvkms  th:^  it  fc  ti  chadrw.' 
who  will  suffer  the  most  from  this  decision."  ■  i»  "w  cnudren 

w«H?lir!!i!'  *ff  *'**7!?'  ■*  f"  ■*  **  '^^  Actually  it  is  the  poor  throughout  the 
wortd  who  wg|  suffer.  And  our  own  country  wont  exactly  ben^from  the  actil 


Luigi  Pirandello's  Six  Characters  w 
Search  of  an  Author  is  a  50-year  old 
play  and  it's  beginning  to  show  its  age. 
The  revised  version  of  the  play,  present- 
ed for  the  past  two  weekends  by  the 
drama  department,  is  a  terribly  dated, 
often  imitated  show  whose  imitations 
are  frequently  better  than  the  original. 

The  play  begins  with  a  company  of 
actors  in  rehearsal  for  a  comedy.  The 
rehearsal  A  J  A  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  "six  characters."  They 
are,  they  explain,  characters  invented 
by  a  playwright  who  never  fmished  the 
play  and  so  they  are  doomed  to  wander 
in  limbo  until  a  play  is  fashioned  to  tell 
their  collective  story. 

In  the  first  act  the  Father  (Steve 
Henry)  and  Stepdaughter  (Susan  Pelle- 
grino)  try  to  convince  the  Director  (Ken 
Kuta)  to  lei  them  play  their  story  out. 
while  the  Mother  (Brenda  Nickerson) 
wails  and  keeps  behind  a  black  lace  veil 
and  the  son  Fred  Marcus ).sulks. 

It's  all  very  tedious  business,  rather 
like  being  lold  the  plot  of  the  last  18  epi- 
sodes of  "As  the  VNorld  Turns. "" 

Admittedly,  director  Waller 
Krumm  was  faced  with  a  problem:  How 
to  deal  with  a  hackne>ed  melodriima 
and  make  it  relevant  for  today"  s  audi- 
ence. He  succeeded  in  part  by  staging 
ing  the  rehearsal  scene  as  a  typical  Lily 
College  rehearsal,  the  actors  using  their 
real  names,  and  in  many  cases,  their 
own  personalities.  Thank  God  for  small 
favors,  for  these  were  the  only  moments 
of  relief  in  the  first  dreary  hour. 


^S'i^fj'  t**  ISf  «***"  ""tf*.'  ■  'ong-standing  American  hostiity  to  givmg  aid  to 

I«  "  0„,  f««s     ^  ^^  *V^  'J^  '"*  ■"*•  "•  "*'*  f«'«  "ccused  of  'W  loving 
us.    Our  foreign  aid  program  has  often  resembles  a  politician  who  helns  his  c«»^k!. 
ents  only  as  long  as  they  re-elect  him  to  office.  •~'"'^'*''  '*»»  "^P*  •••*  coj^^ 

""«  7l!5.'™**'  ^"^*"*  example  of  thb  thmking  is  (he  controversy  over  the  ad^lMtm  «f 
R«l  China  (o  ami  the  expulsion  of  Ta  iwan  from  (he  Unk^'  NLiS^.hct^l 
peat  ded  of  anger  in  (he  Lnked  States  and  umloubtably  InHuenSTthe  sWe's 
»ot*  on  the  foreign  aid  bil.  Aside  from  the  chUdbhness  and  petty  vwltlvJeJ^nh^ 
Senate,  one  important  fact  must  be  pointed  out:  none  of  (his  moLy^d  h^e  iini 
toward  paying  any  membership  dues  in  the  I  nited  Nations.  But  .irUwc^n^i^ 
and  to  impoverished  people  around  the  world.  Just  as  was  slated  fw  UN  weilfc^ 

irid'Tusit'i::::^'":!."'*^  ^•*""'''"  -"^  •«  -po-rishe?,;^:;;;  ,r^^^^^^^^^ 

Z^iXelVi^nT^  V^J^  "^"''^  "'  *"""•  ^y  ^""^  cutback^programs  de^ 
^signed  to  help  them,  so  will  (he  poor  around  the  world  be  hurt  by  this  traek:  action 

J-  f  T  ""^  "''  "^  •^"""'"*<'  '*'*»•  8"""8  the  »ove  of  the  world,  it  might  be  Interest- 
ing to  hear  some  Senator  explain  how  the  cutback  in  akl  is  going  to  cVnvincX^} 
fec(edcountr.es  to  like  us.  Perhaps  Ye  can  even  send  a  Senator!  J  ddeg«Sn  to  ime 
of  the*e  countries  to  explain  (ha(  (o  (he  people  who  will  s(arve  (o  death  or  diiord" 
ease  (ha(  (he  country  whkh  made  all  of  (his  misery  possiNe  is  realk  tli  r  fTiend  h" 
would  be  interesting  (o  view  (heir  reac(k>n.  •^"■y  meir  iriend,  it 

Mnally,  it  sitould  be  noted  that  is  our  mHitary  akl,  not  our  foreign  akl  whkh  often 
causes  so  much  andAmerkan  feeling  in  (he  world.  There  nould  be  l^s  a^lmSv 

imefvenmg  hi  other eountries  affairs,  and  arming  both  viH>.  ^f  ,  y,„  AInt  mnT.  huT 


Kuta,  as  the  properly  harrassed 
director  havine  to  cope  with  a  haughty 
leading  man  (Larry  Shaugnessy)  and  a 
late-arriving  leading  ladv  (Wylan  Scha 
mu.s).  hum'-'= ■--     ■■ 


—  workod  wdl.  The  soap  opera  iristTonTic^f 
of  the  Six  Characters  did  not. 

The  second  act  picked  up  a  bit  when 
the  Characters  actually  began  to  act  out 
their  story.  Here  Srumm,  with  the  aid 
of  designer  Winston  Tong.  used  some 
bask;  theatrkal  wizardy  to  transform 
the  bare  rehearsal  stage  and  the  shallow 
characters  intjo  something  with  life  and 
depth. 

Catherine  Martin  very  nearly  steals 
the  show  in  her  brief  scene  as  Madame 
Pace,  the  milliner-madam.  Outlandish- 
ly  costumed  and  speaking  a  nearly  in 
comprehensible  olio  of  Spanish  and 
English,  she  is  patently  theatrical  and 
delightfully  so. 

After  this  high  point,  ithough,  the 
show  begins  to  slide  downhill  again  and 
ends  up  wallowing  in  its  own  bathos. 

After  all  ofthe  super-theatrics  of  act  - 
one.  the  real  climax  (the  drowning  of 
the  young  daughter,  the  suicide  of  the 
young  son)comes  off  as  a  rather  siliv 
anti-climax.  On  opening  night  the  audi- 
ence actualK  tittered. 

The  Six  Characters  were  especially 
well  played,  considering  the  material 
with  which  they  had  to  work.  Susan 
Pellegrino  gave  a  gripping  portrayal  of 
the  daughter,  a  pcrfromance  full  of  fire 
and  music.  Steve  Henry  was  very  effec- 
tive in  a  difficult  role,  as  were  Brenda 
Nickerson  and  Fred  Marcul.  though 
these  latter  had  little  to  do  save  weep 
and  scowl,  respectively.  In  the  non- 
speaking  rolesoftheyoungchildren. 
-Janet  Piercy  and  Timothy  Barna  were 
_«tractive  and  well-disciplined. 


The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  lies  not  in 
our  stars  but  in  our  play.  Six  Charac- 
ters in  Search  of  an  /\uthor  needs  more 
than  a  visit  to  a  play  doctor.  It 's  ready 
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FEATURES.  NEWS  AND  REVIEWS  ) 

■■■■^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■^^ 

Vets  Chancelo^et  Straight 


A  Catholic  Looks  at  Abortion 


An  issue  that  has  currently  been  made,  or  at  least  essayed,  into  a  hot  national 
controversy  is  something  called  abortion. 

Abortion  constitutes  the  expulsion  of  a  foetus  before  it  is  viable.  There  are  three 
methods  of  doing  so.  The  first  is  miscarriage  in  whk:h  the  ifoetus  of  embryo  (if  has 
been  conceived  less  than  three  months)  leaves  the  mother's  body  and  dies  naturally. 
The  second  type  is  a  natural  abortion  where  the  embryo  or  foetus  dies  in  th»  moth- 
er's womb. 

It  is  the  third  type  that  has  been  considered  to  be  the  most  worthy  of  controver- 
sy is  the  therafieutk:  abortion.  Here,  the  unviable  foetus  is  removed  from  the  uterus 
and  is  allowed  to  die  or  induced  to  die  outside  the  womb." 

Force's  in  favor  of  therapeutk:  abortion  say  it  prevents  unwanted  pregnancies 
due  to  the  fact  the  family  may  not  want  the  child  or  the  mother  may  be  unwed  or 
the  foetus  is  deformed. 

Forces  against  therapeutk;  abortion  have  claimed  that  it  is  murder.  Their  n\ain 
bone  of  contention  is  that  the  foetus  is  still  a  human  being,  and  has  been  one  from 
conception.  

The  controversy  over  abortion  cannot  be  resolved.  The  Pope  could  not  f«otve 
it  with  his  encyclical  "Humane  Vitae".  The  California  legislature  could  not  resot 
it  with  a  liberal  piece  of  work. 

A?  a  personal  feeling,  abortion  constitutes  otrtright  homicide.  If  the  woman  js- 

insipid  enough  not  to  take  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  the  conception  onhe 
child  the  same  goes  help.  "  '  -  ' 

Also,  any  doctor  should  be  tried  and  convicted  on  a  count  of  first  degree  murder 
if  he  performs  an  abortion,  regardless  if  he  had  the  mother's  permission  or  not.  He 
is  not  God. 

If  a  woman  wants  an  abortion  or  not  it  must  not  be  her  own  right.  The  fact  that 
abortion  is  murder  descends  it  to  a  sordid  level. 

It's  confusing,  but  thats  the  way  it  is  and  al  way^  will  be. 

— Bruno  Fomer 


Help  for  veterans  who  want  a  review 
of  their  "other  than  honorable'*  dis- 
charge from  military  service  is  available 
at  all  Veterans  Administration  offkes, 
accordiflg  to  E.  W.  Christensen,  Direc- 
tor of  VA's  Northern  California  Re- 
gional Office. 

A  VA  directive  to  this  effect  was 
sent  to  field  stations,  following  an  an- 
nouncement by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  R.  Laird  that  military  depart- 
ments would  "review  for 
recharacterization  administrative  dis- 
charges issued  under  other  than  honora- 
ble conditions  solely  on  the  basis  of  per- 
"Sonal  use  of  drugs  or  possession  of  drugs 

such  use."  — 

The  primary  purpose  ofthe  new  pol- 
icy  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  this 


group  to  become  eligible  for  VA  medi- 
cal treatment.  Drug  abuse  treatment  in 
VA  is  being  increased  sixfold,  Christen- 
sen said,  but  the  agency  is  barred  by  law 
from  treating  veterans  with  discharges 
other  than  honorable. 


Less  than  one  of  every  500  men  re- 
leased from  service  during  1969  and 
1970  received  other  than  honorable  dis-  ~ 
charges  because  of  drug  abuse,  <iccord- 

ing  to  Department  of  Defense  figures. 
Out  of  some  2,(XX),(XX)  separations  dur- 
ing that  period,  4.152  undesirable  dLs; 
-charges  directly  attributable  to  dru^ 
abuse  were  issued. 

It  is  the  responsibility  ofthe  veteran 
to  request  a  review  of  his  administrative 
discharge,  and  the  application  fur 
review  of  his  administrative  discharge, 
and  the  application  for  review  must  be 
submitted  to  the  military  department- 

_that  issued  the  discharge.  ChristenseiL- 
emphasized.    A    self-explanatory    form 
for  applying  (DD  Form  293)  is  available 

•  ^  VA  offices  and  at  ail  military  instal-^ 
lations.  he  s 


VA  employees  have  been  instructed 
to  "be  alert  in  all  their  contacts  with 
each  former  serviceman,  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  discharge  of  separation. 


•  SCHOLARSHIP  WINNER  —  another  honor  is  brought  back  to  Cky  College. 

Another  City  College  Winner 

Timothy  Shea,  winner  of  Host  International's  annual  Scholarship  Award,  re- 
ceived check  representing  first  half  of  $1,000  award  from  Host  Vice  President  Ar- 
thur T.  Spring  as  Dr.  Harry  Buttimer,  Assistant  Superintendent,  City  College  of 
San  Francisco  and  Mrs.  Hilda  Watson  Gifford.  Director  of  Project  FEAST  looks 


on. 


iling  stagenands.  Hosemary      /or  a  quiet  senility  tn  the 


Shea,  who  is  presently  enrolled  in  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  School  at  City  Col- 
lege, graduated  from  Sequoia  Union  High  School  in  Redwood  City  last  June  He 
was  chosen  from  students  in  high  schools  in  six  western  stales  majoring  in  Food 
Education  and  Service  Training  to  receive  the  scholarship  presented  annually  to  a 
student  planning  a  career  in  the  food  and  hotel  management  field. 

Shea  was  presented  the  check  at  a  recent  luncheon  given  ifl  his  honor  by  HosL 

International  at  San  Francisco  International  Airport.  In  addition  to  city  and  State 
officials  many  prominent  educators  were  in  attendance.  Among  the  guests  were: 
Lawrence  B.  Wong.  Chairman,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Department,  City  College  of 
San  Francisco.  Warren  R.  White.  Assistant  Dean  of  Instruction.  City  College  of 


Tobin's  mugging.  Michael  Pulizzaon's 
fey  posturing-allof  this  worked  and 


stage. 


Sun  City  ofthe 
—  Pmil  MoUey 
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San  Francisco.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Department  and  Peter  Cistaro,  Counsalor, 
City  College  of  San  Francisco. 

Host  lnie<1iational  operates  food,  beverage  and  gift  shops  in  major  airports 
of  the  Unite<Astates  as  well  as  the  "Charley  Brown  Restaurants"  located  in  Buriin- 
game  and  Retwood  City.  -''-    zl^  '_  

}Mhet€ltwie  All  the  Morals  Gone 


•  Campus  Views 

QUESTION:  What  is  your  rcactmn  to 

Red  China's  admissmn  I 


tt  1"  ^  I         M  ike  McCain -Bi 

I  think  it's  really  great.  Tl 
reacted  like  a  bunch  of  little 
had  their  suckers  taken  away. 


boys 


Nancy  Davison- History.  "When  it 
means  losing  Nationalist  China,  it's 
really  disgusting.  I  think  it's  like  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  Nationalist  Chih a.  It 
also  reflects  the  attitudes  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  opposed  to  the  U.S." 


Chris  Heuvel-Artisan  of  the  Arts. 
"I  think  it's  good.  It's  about  time. 
When  you  think  about  theU.N..  it's  got] 
to  be  all  nations.  They  shouldn't  kick 
anybody  out.  though." 


Gregory  Gross~Pre  Med.  "I  have 
no  reaction  to  it  at  all  because  I  have  no 
interest.  I'm  just  starting  to  get  interest- 
ed in  polrtics  and  how  countries  are 
run." 


.T!, 


M  n  J-    -   T- ■ ~--~^ —--—-.  .,  Mtiw   a  I  iiiiiii;  UULU  ^Hlf>  Qf  g   VftkT,  AlOt   WMtrj  fUlt- 


'  ■.■c„.<,.„.,  s,.K..,.  ..,iM.^y:::;=.  ,—;::■,  ^-i::,;-^ 


s«a 


in,  Mike 


I  Oseur  Virwen- 


not  to  mentk>n  a  better  world  to  live  m 


Faculty  Advlser-Dorry  Coppoleita 


The  moral  standards  in  ooretty  are  disgraceful.  The  decline  shows  how  cor^ 
rupting  the  morals  of  our  society  are,  and  how  people  have  changed  the  focal  point 
of  their  lives  away  from  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  activities  that  are  more  physu^ 

cal.  and  sensual.  '  =^ ..  •  ,    l  u  a     a: 

Pornography  as  manifested  tr  films  and  readwfrmalerials  has  reached  a  dis- 
gusting level  in  our  society. 

It  seems  that  whenever  you  turn  on  the  TV  set.  or  open  up  a  fslewspaper.  there 
is  always  some  program,  or  article  relating  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  sex  in  our  modern 

"^^^  As^for  prostitution,  it  shows  how  weak  and  uncivilized  our  society  must  be.  for 
people  to  find  this  activity  as  a  necessary  physical  outlet 

Because  pornography  and  prostitution  are  accepted  as  a  part  of  everyday  life, 
-HieUvUm  uondurdi  of  people  in  our  city  is  declining,  and  therefore  man  is  hrmging 
ITb^iirmowncorrupfion  lhr(nigh  the  tise  or  abuse  of  pernography  and  prt 


ffjif 

MM  r-i 


Eileen  Grank-Ornamental  Horti- 
culture. "I'm  very  happy  about  it.  I 
think  it's  a  very  sensible  thing.  It's 
going  to  be  good  for  business  too.  I'm 
g>ad."  :33^ -r— 


""'"^MorrTs  OTson-General  Education. 
"I  think  it's  a  farce  letting  Nationalist 
China  out,  as  I  see  it.  About  Red  China 
though.  1  think  it's  about  timc.'-^ — 


#r 


"°"as  the  living  standards  decline,  the  decay  of  moral  standards  in  our  city  are 
decliningtoo.  -MahaJaber 

_ —  --  —         "      V^^ 
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To:     Fre>ideni.    Student     KredoaderN 
Association 
From:  Pad  Moble> 
Stib/eii:  txpen>e  Account 

Here  5.  mv  expense  account  for  m\ 
November  2  surve\  of  political  victors 
parlies  around  the  cit> : 
llem:  Sl.OO  -  Stre\»driver 

This  was  at  Harold  Dobbs"  part>.  I 
had  heard  that  at  mo>t  of  theNe  parties 
the  drinks  are  free,  but  when  >ou  consi- 
der that  candidate  Dobbs  had  to  hire  a 
fancv  hall  like  Bimbo  s  365  Club  with 
all  thostL waitresses  and  siulT.  the  tab 
goes  up.  ' . 

I   did  get  some  free  food  though. 

Since  Dobbs  was  tht founder  o£ Meli 

Drive  In,  there  were -sandwiches  from 

Mel's  as  well  as  fried  chicken  and  some 

Koggy  salad.  I  guess  he  got  some  sort  of 

discount  on  the  food. 

Item:  SI. 50  -  Chili  cbnjtarnc.  wine  and 

!>cer. 

Dianne^  Fejnsiein  saved  money  by 
holding  her  party  in  her  volunteer 
headquarters,  an  old  parking  garage  on 
California  Street. 

Tieni:  $10  ^ParlcfniBTlclce? 

W  hen    I    we n  t .  jo^  A I  iq t  o  "s  j) a r t^ . 

Van    Ness    Avenue    had    no    parking 

spaces  at  all  so  I  had  to  park  illegally. 

Funn>.  but  this  was  the  only  party  with 

a  lot  of  cops  around. 

I  tried  to  get  in  the  front  door,  but 
they  told  me  that  it  was  for  "the  famiv 
ly."  I  don't   know   if  they  mc<int  the 


Alioto  family,  the.  mayors  political 
family  or  the  one  that  Look  magavtine 
referred  to! 

.AInyway  I  went  in  the  back  door 
(another,  old  garage.  .  .wish  I'd  parked 
inside)  and  everything  was  over,  sort  of. 
'All  of  the  free  boo/e  had  been  con- 
sumed or  ripped  olT  and  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  staggering  aro»MHi.  They 
were  unplugging  the  television  sets  by 
then  and  you  could  hardly  breathe  for 
all  the  legalized  smoke. 

A  motherly-looking  lady  was  pour- 
ing colTee  for  those  who  needed  it,  but  I 
didn't  and  so  I  left  anid  found  the  ticket 
on  my  car. 

-i/*»j.  SI.  10 -Gin  and  tonic  — 

The  returns  were  mostly  in  and  it 
was  obvious  that  Ron  Pclosi  was  ahead 
in  the  supervisor's  race,  so  I  shot  down 
to  Del  Webb's  Townehouse  and  the 
Garden  Room.  I  figured  that  a  winner 
like  old  Ron  ought  to  have  some  free 
drinks.  No  luck,  though,  they  were  teiL 
cents  higher  than  Dobbs'  had  been,  but 
a  little  stronger.  The  only,  thing  to  eat 
was  a  too-sweet  cake.  There  were  lots 

"  of  family  gronps~and,  since  t  didr 
have  any  kids  with  me,  I  decided  to  call 

TTa  night.  '"  "  *  -  ^ 

On  the  way  out.  Matt  Carberry 

shook  my  hand  and  thanked  me  for  my 

support.  Maybe  he'd  been  watching 

Merv  Griffin  and  hadn't  heard  the 

.  news. 


A  Day  of  the  Berkeley  fishing  Pier 


1 


Meanwhile  in  the  lower  mission  at  Giovanni's   Pizza  parlour: 
bianne:  Well  Harold,  we  put  up  a  valiant  fight,  eh? 
Harold:  Yep. 

Scott:  Why  Harold,  you  seem  bitter." 
Harold:  Well  hell,  four  years  is  a  long  time." 

Stanley  Lee:  "I'm  a  pauper  and  a  poet  and  you  and  I  know  it.  It's  all  over  now  and 
I  know  not  fear,  so  let's  turn  on  the  box  and  sfee  what  we  hear." 
Click""And  now  gang  we  have  an  oldie  mouldie  from  the  thirty-third  layer  down 
in  the  Gold  Mine.  Do  you  remember  when?  --"Now  there's  a  man  in  the  City  Hall 
that  we  all  know, 

Alley-o...t6...um..Joe..um..Joe,  Joe.  , 

And  he's  lived  in  the  city  since„.  ( 


<i>l 

A 


CLICK- 


Dianne:  OGod! 

Harold:  Oh  White  House!  1_       :   ,     ' 

Stanley  Lee:  Oh  both!  ' 

All  right,  people,  what  happened  to  the  18-21  year  old  vote? 

Ask  the  400  r  so  young  voters  who  didn't  even  get  a  pa9|^et  or  ballot  in  the 
mail. 

They'll  tell  you  how  they  were  hustled,  busteld,  and  finally  misled. 

They'll  tell  you  how  powerful  their  bloc  vote  could  have  been. 

they'll  tell  about  the  600 votes  cast  for  Stanley  Lee  Cotton,  the  Mount  Shasta^ 
Visionary. 

1  finally,  they  may  tcll^ou  h«w  after  doing  theijr  damnedest  to  be  an  active  . 
member  of  their  society,  they  didh^  everi  gS"td'vHe"ar  aniiriTtSs  weiit  down, 

down,  down,  down  to  the  registrar's  office  at  City  Hal!  to  get  a  clearance. 

One  would  think  that  with  the  modern  mech^nicj^Hntynstet^  usedXor.the-voting 
trip  that  such  blatant  .blunders,  would  have  been  foreseen  and  made  impotent. 

If  you  can  get  these  newly  disenfranchised  citizenry  excited  enough,  they  might 
even  tell  you  the  repercussions  of  the  "No"  vote  on  Proposition  "T"  Dhich  they 
wanted  to  win  or  at  least  lose  by  a  small  margin  instead  of  the  overwhelming  defeat 
that  will,  no  doubt,  tell  ihe  city  planners  that  the  people  of  San  francisco  want  to 
get  high  in  building  size  as  well  as  in  mental  state. 

— GretMcKeac 


'i^^^&gi 

-%.  . 

-;                s. 

"       . 

Pfcofogropfcr  by  f^icfconf  Bhir 


^Hl 


Seagull  walldnii  toward  Ili0«sr«f  tha  fdef.  looking  for  ^^ 
rneiu;  A  fish  too  •mairfoMri»  angler  to  keejc 


City  College  Gay  Day  Brings  Peo|>le  Together 


November  4th  at  City  College  was 
officially  billed  as  Gay  Day.  The  event 
was  sponsored  by  the  Free  Gay  Stu- 
dents Association  at  the  Experimental 
College. 

Held  in  the  Student  Lounge  of  the 
Student  Union  building.  Gay  Students 
celebrated  the  event  b>  passing  out  free 
fruit,  introducing  guest  speakers  and 
*rhe  appearance  of  various  singing 
groups  and  rock  bands. 


Germaine  Greer,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Free  Gay  Students  Association  aid 
that  "the  purpose  of  Gay  Day  is  to  help 
raise  the  conscienceness  of  students  on 
campus.  Also  our  goal  is  to  let  gay  stu- 
dents know  that  the  Free  Gay  Students 
Association  is  around  if  needed." 

Guests  included  a  representative 
from  Assemblyman  Willie  Bjown's 
office,  Charles  turner  and  well-known 


community  worker,  the  Reverend  Alice 
Notmoff. 

Discussions  focused  on  Willie 
Brown's  -Assembly  Bill  437  which  was 
recently  defeated  in  the  Legislature, 
the  bill  would  have  legalized  sexual 
•conduct  bet>¥een  consenting  adults  in 
private. 

Entertainment  was  furnished  by  the 


Claytonian  Gospel  Pearls,  the  Angels 
of  Light,  the  Glide  Dancers  and  various 
unnamed  rock  bands. 

Don  Pickering  of  the  Free  Gay 
Students  Association  summed  up  Gay 
Day  simply  as:  "the  idea  is  to  make 
people  aware,  that  gays  are  human 
beings". 

C.  Csavossy 


Hour  aftor  hour,  the  wait  continues  v. .  A  nibble!  Is  It  a  fish 
^  stealing  the  bait  or  a  fisherman  hooking  his  supper.         ^^ 


/  . 


His  girl  likes  to  fish,  but  wont  bait  the  hook. 


ON  STAGE  -  Claytonian  Gospel 
Pearls  perform  for  the  packed  stu- 
dent union  gathering.  _ 


SUPERSTAR  -  Hybiscus  experi- 
ences the  exuberance  of  Gay  Day 
^participants. 


FLASH  -  Association  pres.  Ger- 
maine Johnson  Jooks  on  as  Hybis- 
cus  gyrates  with  a  little  help  from 
his  friends. 


OH  NO!  -  An  Angels  of  Light 
member  seems  to  be  witnessing 
Dean  Hilisman's  entrance. 


■•  f» 


ftELAXlNG  -  A  tinsel  coiffured 
angels  of  light  member  takes  time 
out  for  refreshment. 


POSING  -  Two  Angels  of  Ught  members  pause  for  a  moment  of  cellu- 
loid reflection. 


A  little  kid  and  a  little  fish. 


Sunset  at  the  piers  end,  one-half  mile  out  into  the  bay. 
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SPORTS 

Rams  Blasted  by  Bulldog's    Bomb  Attack 


By  Andy  Maker 

The    fhjury    plagued   City   College 

Rams   were   intimidated   by   the  state 

champion  San  Mateo  Bulldogs  at  Ram 

stadium  as  the  Bulldogs  ran  and  passed 

liriL37-19  vi«iofy 


ilL 


With  quarterback  Don  Navathrow- 
mg  three  touchdown  pas;^  and  full- 
back Mark  Shea  running  for  two  the 
Bulldogs  managed  to  keep  the  Rams 
behind  most  of  the  game. 

San  Mateo  scored  first  when  Mark 
Shea  ran  a  20  yard  touchdown  and 
failed  U)  convert  on  AI  Addy"s  wide 
right  kick  but  was  overtaken  at  7-6  af- 
— 4er^am^  l^d-pArfcer  scored  on  a  two 
yard  run  and  Willie  Daigles conversion 
was  good.  Parkers  first  inuchdo^vn 
capped  an  80  yard  drive  highlighted  by 
exciting  running  of  Darrell  Mitchell 
and  Ron  Hackett. 

The  first  quarter  ended  7-6  with  the 
Bulldogs    in    possession.    Quarterback 
Nava  mixed  his  plays  and  on  second 
down  handed  off  to  Mark  Shea  from 
the  three  yard  line  for  Shea's  second 
touchdown  and  a  two  point  conversion 
run   by    Pete  Jordan    making   it    14-7 
Bulldogs.  A  defensive  battle  occurred 
two  possessions  apiece.  After  not  being 
able  to  move  on  the  next  series  San 
Mateo  fcttirackto  punl  oncerriore.  gut 
alas  a  hard  rush  by  the  Ram  front  four 
and  a  juggled  snap  caused  a  blocked 
punt.    The    Rams    Derrick    Williams 
picked  the  ball  up  and  sped  72  yards 
for  a  touchdown  with  an  escort  by  250 
pound  Ram  tackle  Jr.  Togiai  making 
the  final   block.   Williams  was  out   of 
breath  when  he  missed  the  conversion 
and  the  score  remained  14-12  Bulldogs 
It  looked  like  the  Bulldogs  would 
be  in  for  a  tough  afternoon.  The-  un- 
flinching  Nava  kep^  his  team   rolling 
and   pushing   the   Ram   defense  back. 
Nava   connected   with   tight   end   Ron 

Afti-^T?  l*i^^  "  '^  y"*"*^  touchdownl. 
After  AI  Addy's  conVersion  the  score- 
was  21-1.^  Bulldogs  which  increased  a 
24-13  halliimc  lead  when  Addy  added  a 
23  yard  field  goal.. 


ol^SS-sa-HF=^^ 


t)uring  the  third  quarter  the,teams 
played  defense  with  each  othefr  and 
were  even  until  Nava  slipped  Kevin 
ODonnell    out    of  the    backlield    and 


threw  his  second  touchdown  pass,  this 
one  went  for  48  yards. 

.The  third  quarter  ended  with  San 
Mateo  holding  the  cards.  Thcv  began 
substituting  freely  where  xhe  frusk-ate4 
Rams  were  having  dilficulty  with  pas- 
serto  receiver  troubles.  Ram  quarter- 
back Tim  O'Shea  was  getting  lijiu-  hut 
couldn't  keep  the  drives  alive.  O'Shcu's 
running  attack  limited  to  Wilson  and 
Hackett  didn't  have  the  breakauav 
threat  of  Floyd  Coleman,  who  is  one  ol 
the  injured  Ram  starters. 

San  Mateo,  having  built  a  solid 
Jead  and  solid  confidence,  added  amxh-- 
er  touchdown  on  Nava's  third  touch 
down  pass.  This  one  went  to  split  end 
Dan  Romeo  and  was  good  for  24 
yards.  Nava  went  all.  the  way  for  (hF 
Bulldogs  and  passed  for  193  yards  and 
a  37-19  rout  of  the  Rams. 

The  Rams  hope  for  calm  in  the 
storm  as  they  try  to  get  back  in  the  win 
column  against  San  Jose  Friday  at  : 
p.m.  Ram  Stadium.  

Results  from  games  played  to  date 
RamsOGa«ilaii35* 
RaK6'Dclta2l  — 

Rans  20  Chabot  30 

Raas7Laney2l  ^'■^- 

Ram  19  Saa  Mateo  37 

Ganes  to  play: 

San  Jos«  here  Friday  2  p.n. 

11/13  DiaUo  Valley-There 

1 1/ 19  Foothli-Here  2  p.ai. 


St- 


Statfatks 


Judo  for  the 
Defense 


?S*^'^S-^^  ^^^^  '  S-  W-eo's  Mark  Shea  (31)  beh«  «ro^  i.  l.  p       ^ 

Elston:  "Morale  Is  Good" 


173  Rashing 
193  Passing 
3M    Total 


R 
128 
109 

237 


Shea  20  ma  kick  faied 

Parker  2  ran  Daigle  kick 

Shea  3  rua  Jordan  nias  two  poMt  con- 

TcrsfaM 

WSiaMs  72  punt  return  kick  falcd 

Beltramo  16  pass  from  Na*.^  AMy  kick 

Addy  23  Add  goal  ■^■. 

01>0Bncl  48  pass  fron  Nava 

Parker  IS  pass  from  O'Shea 

RosMo  24  pass  from  Nava 


Jl 


Judo  is  an  art  that  was  developed  in 
ancient  China  approximately  eight  cen- 
turies ago.  Lama  monks  developed  the 
art  to  combat  bands  of  thieves  that 
roamed  the  country. 

Although    the    Chinese    developed 


an  the  tine  points  were  added  by 
we  J<H»anese  who  devekipej  gver  300 
holds  and  throws. 

Today  Judo  has  become  popular 
among  women.  It  can  be  used  as  an 
unarmed  weapon  and  a  surprise  ele- 
ment in  times  of  emergency. 

Judo  student  Wanda  Grant  took 
the  course  so  she  could  Jearn  how  to 
use  Judo  for  protection.  "But  fhav^a 


City  College's  football  coach  Ar- 
thur "Dutch-  Elston,  is  fairly  optimis- 
tic about  the  outcome  of  hs  team's  ef- 
fort in  the  final  moments  of  the  season. 

"The  boys  are  working  hard  and 
there  is  an  improvement  from  previn... 


lot  more  to  learn  for  it  takes  time  to 
develop  your  skills."  Wanda  was  inter- 
ested in  Judo  only  for  self  defense  "but 
I  was  delighted  to  find  out  the  differ- 
eent  skills  involved." 

Judo  and  Karate  are  one  and  the 
same.  They  arc  both  of  the  martial 
arts,  karate  being  the  highest.  Judo  is 
preparatory  for  karate.  Where  you 
would  be  likely  to  hit  your  Judo  oppo- 
nent you  wouldn't  see  himjf  he  were 
using  Karate  on  you,  Wanda  explained. 
In  learning  techniques  of  Judo  exten- 
sive  practice  with  an  opnnn.-ni  mutjt  faa 
gotten.  And  if  you  have  long  hair  a 
headband  is  handy  to  have  available. 

—  Andy  Nrchcf 


instances,"  he  said. 

Noting  the  team's  overall  outlook, 
Elston  insisted  that  'they're  a  consci- 
entious group." 

San  Mateo,  he  said,-Balraditional 
rival.  Next  for  the  team  to  do  battle 
with  will  be  San  Jose  on  November  15 
Diablo  Valley  will  follow  on  the  thir- 
teenth. "San  Jose  is  a  solid  ball  club  " 
he  added.  Foothill,  DiaWo  Valley  and 
San  Jose  are  coming  threats. 

b'iston,  a  lightly  grey-haired  man 
with  a  deep  voice  and  a  husky  build 
declined  to  admit  comparisons  for  the 
team  being  either  better  or  worse  than 
m  the  past.  "Its  relative...the  league  is 
a  little  stronger". 

"Quarterback  Tim  O'Shea,  full- 
back Kd  Parker,  and  running  back  Ron 
Hackett  contribute  a  lot  and  I  get  good 
workouts  from  them.  Elvin  Smith  has  a 
good  attitude.  We're  not  winning  too 
many  jramcv,  b«*f^'-  — 


Asked  to  comment  about  some  of 
the  imminent  problems  the  team  might 
have,  Elston  said  "pass  defense  and 
pass  rush  are  in  need  of  improvement, 
the  pass  coverage  isn't  too  good  and 
we're  spotty  and  can't  combine  all  of  it 


in  three." 

Continuing  in  his  views,  Elston  said 
"At  one  time  well  play  better  offense 
and  other  times  defense.  We  haven't 
put  it  all  together." 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  In  the 
conference  games,  the  team  is  one  and 
three.  Overall,  they  are  one  and  five. 

NVith  a  sly,  easy  grin,  the  coach 
added.  '•The  '.ids  are  still  hangin'  in 
there.  We're  still  hopeful." 


Coach  Oatdi  Ebtoa 


I  CrassHouirtry  to  Head  for  NorCat 


There  arc  three  games  left  and 
possible  we  could  win  in  three  or  lose  in 
throe  for  it's  pretty  even." 


The  cross  country  team,  led  by 
Dave  Mueia,  are  rolling  along  in  antici- 
pation of  mvitation  the  l>lor-Cal  Cham- 
pionship. The  squad  dashed  past  San 
Jose  City  College  50- 15  and  just  missed 


poait  totals  every  race  they've  entered 

™—  .!*"     **  *^^"''  S'^  'o  •**  NorC  al 
ni«f  this  year  wc  will  next.  We  have  a 


Terry  Smith  and  Benito  Rodriguez 
have  lived  up  to  Coach  Vasquez's  ex- 
pettauons  as  they  have  finished  in  the 


wtpniicn"  Said  VasqwezT 

On  the  season  the  team  is  3-4  They 
can  improve  their  record  because  their 
mexpcrience  is  the  faoor  that  lost  early 


X)¥erdue  Bookt 


WiH  Force  iibrarf 
to  End  Registrafion 


A  new  policy  has  been  put  into  effect 
by  the  college  library  regarding  overdue 
^eeks  and  cancellation  of  registration. 

if  a  student  has  not  returned  library 
materials  on  time  he  will  be  sent  two  no- 
tices, the  first  of  which  b  a  reminder  and 
-the  second  is  a  letter  from  John  J.  Brad- 
y.  Coordinator  of  Student  Welfare;  stat- 
ing that  the  student's  registration  will  be 
cancelled  if  he  does  not  return  the  mate- 
rials. 

A  period  of  one  week  is  given  to  re- 
turn'the  books  or  to  pay  the  Qutstand- 
ing  fines.  Those  who  have  received  the 
second  notice  will  be  charged  two  dol- 
lars per  book  as  a  delinauent  fete 

Students  who  refuse  to  respond  will 
■ve  their  registration  cancelled  and  will 
not  be  permitted  to  attend  classes. 


The  reason  for  such  drastic  mea- 
sures is  that  there  are  some  500  overdue 
books  since  the  beginning  of  this  semes- 
ter and  about  1,000  from  previous  se- 
mesters by  students  currently  enrolled. 

Ann  Roberti.  a  library  staff  mem- 
ber, stated  that  the  library  had  sent  no- 
tices to  these  people  before  but  they  are 
just  not  effective.  She  said  that  the  li- 
brary is  not  really  interested  in  the 
money  but  wants  the  materials  returned 
so  that  others  may  use  them. 

The  library  does  not  have  enough 
books  as  it  is,  without  the  added  abs- 
ence of  the  overdue  ones. 

Ann  Roberti  also  reminds  students 
that  the  library  is  now  open  on  Sundays 
from  1-5  and  all  regular  services  are  of- 
fered at  this  time. 

Governors  Argue 
Moke  No  Decision 

Final  approval  for  Cloud  Hall  East 
was  denied  by  the  Community  College 
Board  of  Governors  at  their  monthly 
meeting  Oct.  28. 

Instead,  the  board  kept  the  matter 
open  setting  an  April  1  deadline  for 
submittal  of  alternate  plans  as  to  loca- 
tion and  design  for  the  building. 

Opposition  to  the  current  plans, 
voiced  by  students  Bob  Kahn  and  Xan- 


Rising  School  Cosfs^ 


May  Force  Colleges 
to  Close  Admissions 


California  community  colleges  are 
running  out  of  money. 

With  student  enrollment 'growing  at 
the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  each  year  and 
inflation  steadily  inflating,  CCSF  is  still 
better  off  than  most  community  col- 
^eges  in  C^ifornia 


VESTER  FLANAGAN— New  Director  of  Student  Activities 

New  Dean  of  Activities  Assumes 
Position  inlAid-Season 


Tougli 


idra,  concerned  both  the  loss 
of  green  area  behind  Cloud  Hall,  where 
the  building  was  to  be  con  structed, 
and  the  loss  of  view  from  classrooms  in 
Cloud  Hall. 

Both  Martin  Pfluger  and  son  John 
Pfluger,  archictects  of  the  project,  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  view  lost 
from  Cloud  Hall  would  be  made  up  by 
new  view  from  classrooms  and  offices  in 
the  new  building. 

As  to  the  loss  of  green  area,  the  ar- 
chitects mentioned  that  two  plazas  were 
planned  to  be  used  for  open  space.  Al- 
'  though  these  were  orignally  designed  as 
'concrete  areas  with  planter  boxes  for 
tree,  they  could  be  replaced  by  grassy 
lareas.  At  this  comment,  loud  cries  of 
"no  more  astroturf"  came  from  the 
large  audience. 

Both  sides  were  in  general  agrement 
as  to  the  need  for  more  classroom  and 
office  space.  Yet,  the  students  were 

long  building  spread  over  every  area  of 
the  campus. 

The  board  will  decide  at  it's  March 
meeting  what  to  do  with  Cloud  Hall 
East,  if  anything. 


City  College  has  a  new  director  of 
student  activities.  He  is  Vcstcr  Flana- 
gan. 

A  graduate  of  McClymonds  High 
School  in  Oakland,  he  spent  five  years 
in  Humboll  State  College  where  he  re- 
ceived a  bachelors  degree. 

He  was  named  Little  All-American 
on  the  Humbolt  State  football  team  and 
was  the  Fareastern  Conference  Champi- 
on in  the  javelin  throw.  Picked  on  the 
ninth  round  of  the  professional  football 
draft  by  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  he  de- 
cided against  a  football  career  in  order 
to  work  for  progressive  reform  in  the 
field  of  education. 
^^'— The  main  function  of  the  student  ac- 
tivities advisor  istohelpsponsor  and 
organize  activities  for  City  College  stu- 
dents. As  Mr.  Flanagan  noted  he  plans 
to  "work  effectively  (or  the  students 


Conference 


Want  to  $ee  America  changed  -  by 
peaceful  means  ?  Then  go  to  Chica- 
go! December  3,4,  and  5  an  emergen- 
cy conference  for  new  voters  will  be 
held  at  Loyola  Univei^ity. 

The  conference  will  mark  the  birth 
of  a  national  Youth  Caucus,  (similar 
to  the  already-formed  Black  Caucus 
and  Women's  Caucus),  to  struggle  for 
delegate  power  in  the  1972  Republi- 


with  the  programs  that  are  here  and 
also  help  start  new  programs." 


.The  finaricial  pressure  is  on  almost 
all  of  the  93  California  community  col- 
leges because  they  have  reached  their 
local  tax  ceilings.  This  means  that  the 
only  way  colleges  can  get  addition  al 
money  is  to  have  the  voters  approve  a 
tax  override  which  in  turn  would  Ynean 
higher  property  and  sales  taxes. 

_  "We  have  a  couple  of  years  before 
we  are  financially  limited"  said  Dr. 
Harry  Buttimer,  Assistant  Superinten- 
danl  of  San  Francisco  Community  Col- 

J^^S? — .. 


After  serving  as  a  teacher  in  San 
Francisco's  Everett  Junio^  High 
School,  Mr.  Flanagan  was  recently  the 
Dean  of  Boys  at  Polytechnic  Fhgit 
School  in  San  Francisco.  At  Polytech- 
nic, he  instituted  a  so-called  Student 
Directed  Curriculum  Program,  the  first 
one  of  ts  kind  in  the  Bay  Area,  where 
the  emphasis  on  running  and  controlling 
school  activities  is  based  wholly  on  the 
students  themselves. 


Coit 


_The  average  statewide  cost  for  one 


He  plans  to  continue  the  same  close 
student-administrator  relationship  at 
City  College  that  he  had  at  Polytechnic 
High  School.  As  Mr.  Flanagan  sums 
up:  "I  want  the  students  to  know  that  I 
listen  and  can  move  in  a  direction  where 
I  can  help  them." 


year's  of  a  college  student  education 
runs  between  $700  and  $900,  but  at 
city  the  average  cost  is  $880. 

Unless  the  community  colleges  get 
some  relief  the  traditional  "open  door 
polKy"  may  be  on  its  way  out. 

At  present  City.College  is  subsi-  • 
dized  in  the  following  manner;  the  Fed- 
eral government  provides  four  per  cent; 
the  state,  27  per  cent;  local  governments 
provide  69  per  cent  of  the  annually  re- 
quired funds.  

Help 


Karl  Drexel,  President  of  California 
Community  College  Association,  said 
that  his  organization  is  look  ing  for 
ways  to  help  for  the  community  colleges 
from  the  Federal  governmenl.primarily 
through  general  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents. 


City  College  Passes  Test 
Receives  New  Accreditation 


can  and  Democratic  nominating  con 
ventions. 

Chairman  of  the  conference  s  steer- 
ing committee  is  Duane  Draper,  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Governments  (in  Washington 
D.C.)  In  a  letter  to  The  Guardsman, 
Draper  stated  the  conference  will 
;  to  consolidate  the  1 8-24 ^ear-old 
vote  into  a  formidable  political  force 
in  1972,  'to  insure  that  one  or  both 
national  parties  nominate  candidates 
acceptable  to  the  young  and  the  poor 
in  this  country.' 

'Serious  reform  in  the  parties  is 
dependent  upon  the  mass  numbers 
which  only  young  people  can  bring  to 
bear...  If  you  care  about  using  the 
1972  elections  as  an  effective  me- 
chanism for  change  in  America,  we 
invite  you  to  join  us  in  the  work  of  the 
imergencv   conference  in  Chicago.' 


October  26  thru  the  28  marked  the 
return  visit  of  the  Western  Association 
of  Schools  and  Colleges  accreditation 
team  to  City  College. 

The  team,  composed  to  twelve  re- 
presentatives  from  the  seven  western 


states,  including  Hawaii,  visits  the  col- 
lege once  every  five  years  to  determine 
if  City's  facilities  and  cirricular  pro- 
grams are  up  to  coUegiete  standards. 
The  College  can  receive  accreditation 
approval  for  a  period  of  one  to  five 
ycaa^ 

Some  six  months  before  an  accredi- 
tation team  is  scheduled  to  visit  a  col- 
lege, a  questionaire  is  sent.  The  college 
responds  by  submitting  a  survey  of  its 
cirricular  and  programs  responds  by 
submitting  a  survey  of  its  curricular  and 
programs  and  when  the  team  arrives, 
the  college  is  reviewed  on  the  basis  of 
the  survey  submitted. 

City  College's  accreditation  team 
completed  its  work  on  Thursday  the  28 


by  presenting  a  verbal  report  to  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  the  college  and  dis- 
trict administrative  staff. 

A  formal  report,  comprised  of  the 
evaluations  and  recommendations  of 
each  of  the  twelve  team  members,  will 
be  presented  to  the  college  within  sever- " 
al  months.  Within  the  report  will  be  the 
reccommended  period  of  accreditation. 

Accreditation  for  a  college  may  not 
be  for  the  entire  period  of  five  years  or 
even  a  single  department  of  that  college 
to  be  accredited  for  one  to  five  years. 

City  College's  accreditation  this 
year  had  one  added  dimension  it  had 
not  experienced  before.  Evaluation  also 
included  the  adult  and  vocational  pro- 
•  grams  located  throughout  the  city.  To- 
tal student  population  in  this  district  is 
over  90,000. 

Little  difficulty  is  expected  by  the 
college  in  receiving  its  accreditation  for 
another  five  years. 

It  was  hinted  ii1^he  I  earn 's  verbal 
Continued  on  Page  4 


Draper  continued;: 


For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Emergency  Conference,  Suite  503, 
2000  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036,  Phone:  (202)  466-8570, 


Compliments  about  the  last  issue  of  the  Guardsman  also  included  an  in- 


T^fAryi  'Arc  the  priate rs  of  the  Gnartfimipn  rajacte  frw  tha  San  Fraadaca 


Chronicle?  They  seem  to  have  doubled  the  typographical  errors  in  an  oth- 
erwise interesting  news-packed  issue!'  Editors  Reply:  We  send  back  the 
corrected  proofs  and  keep  hoping  that  some  day  wc  aha!  •vcrcomc! 


-*"«HH« 
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■*      1  ^ 

Pronning  An  Education 

AcWevtaf  hlflier  educrtfcw  takes  •  lot  of  ierioT*  work  Mid  ptainlng.  Mmy  ito^ 

dcots  bypuB  the  opportunity  to  coatinac  thdr  •  hoottng  rimply  bcoutethey  do 
■01  plan  their  profnuBCoanes  to  ftiilUifr«d»«tioo  or  tnuwfer  requirements. 

Ther  is  a  large  staff  of  fUi  time  coonsehn  availaiilc  to  students  wisiiinc  guid- 
Mc*  in  planiri^  a  coarse  of  study  at  City  CoOetc- 
Most  of  the  ceundors  liavc  spMialiscd  in  different  majors  and  tbelr  «9«l!L- 

eaced  advice  can  be  very  benefldaL  ^— - 

It  has  never  been  easy  to  continue  your  cducatkm  in  a  four-year  college.  Bat 
today,  attending  the  college  of  your  choice  is  almost  impossible  except  for  the  very 

alert  or  the  very  hicky.  ..__,    _, 

it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  rely  on  luck  but  to  be  alert  and  begin  plans 

for  transferring  now.  

City  College  students,  as  weU  as  others  enroUed  in  CaUfomia  community  col- 
leges, sometimes  have  a  tendency  to  dabble  a  Uttle  in  every  course  without  taking 
the  time  to  complete  ktwer  division  requirements. 

The  excuse  for  taking  hodge-podge  courses  is  that  a  student  is  enrolled  as  a 

General  Educatloa  mnjor.  This  in  Itsflf  is  vaBd.  However,  this  same  student  hurts 

-Mmseir  when  be  cant  transfer  to  another  college  after  two  years  because  be  has  to 

fn»ii»  up  three  units  of  poUticai  science  or  En^Ush  1-A. 


Whether  a  student  is  self-programmed  or  not  should  make 
mente  with  his  counsekM-  to  alleviate  any  problems  or  questions. 

WitMn  every  list  of  required  courses  there  are  a  number  of  subjects  ftt>m  whkh 
to  choose.  This  system  gives  the  student  the  fk-eedom  to  select  a  course  that  may 
interest  him  and  yrt  contributes  to  the  list  of  transfer  requirements  completed  in 
his  two-year  program.  — ^ 

There  are  many  other  advantages  hi  seefaig  your  counselor  regularty;  informa- 
tk»  on  college  admission  procedures,  requirements  of  the  college  for  transfers, 
etc.  But  the  student  must  make  that  first  giant  step  toward  the  educational  ser- 
vices  building. 

For  anyone  who  wanU  to  'go  places'  academically,  every  opportunity  to  make 
the  transition  to  a  four-year  coiiege  or  aniverslty  Is  available. 

November  is  the  month  when  most  of  these  colleges  begin  accepting  applica- 
tions for  next  fall. 

This  is  also  the  for  students  to  see  counseh>rs  about  planiiing  a  program  here. 


■■*~<'ytim.-  " 


Editor:  r"     j.  •        c  tl 

The  special  election  edition  of  The 

Guardsman  vidii  good.  Usually  1 

don't  read  the  school  paper  but  this 

week  I  did. 

There  is  usually  not  much  in  news- 
papers that  lean  relate  to  but  I  notice 
that  The  Guardsman  has  changed 
quite  a  bit  in  the  last  couple  of  semes- 
ters. 

The  only  thing  I  don't  like  is  that 
you  rarely  publish  letters  from  read- 
ers. Will  you  publish  this  one  ? 

J.Fong 

The  Guardsman  staff  is  very  glad 

thai  so  many  more  readers  have  join)M 

us.  We  hope  that  you  will  en|oy  our 

future  editions. 


%9c\q\  Bof oinef er  Aftocfced 


One  of  the  functions  of  City  College  is  to  train  j^ple  to  become  capable  law 
enforcement  oflkials.  It  is  obvious  that  much  contempt  and  disrespect  for  those 
who  have  chosen  this  field  exists  on  campus  among  many  studenU. 

This  attitude  is  also  the  general  trend  throughout  America.  Often  the  policcnum 
Is  regarded  as  unintelligent,  unfeeling  and  power  abusing.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case. 

The  polkeman  has  become  the  social  barometer  and  is  ofteli^the  target  of  viol- 
ent and  unjust  hostility  which  is  a  grave  mistake.  Capable,  well-trained,  under- 
standing and  humane  law  enforcement  oflkials  are  vital  to  the  puMk  safety  and 
well-being.  \ 

It  must  be  realized  that  no  matter  where  the  corruption  and  abuseof  power  ex- 
ists, human  relationships  between  law  ofTicers  and  the  publk  are  of  t^e  utmost 
importance  to  the  furthering  of  understanding  and  respect.  \^ 

City  College  should  not  become  a  breeding  ground  for  this  hostility.  The  cam- 
pus should  be  a  tool  for  constructive  sqci^l  change  and  a  beginning  of  a  neWand 
human  culture.  ^ 

It  is  the  student  s  responsibility  to  yield  an  enHghtened  attitude.  Regardless  bif 
personal  diff«rences  of  opinion  or  existing  social  codes.  City  College  studentsX 
should  go  out  of  their  way  in  establishing  good  relationships  with  our  future  po- 
Ikemen  and  polkewomen. 

fjkfi  individual  st 


K%  for  publishing  your  letter,  herejtirt 


Congratulations  Jim  Toland*-You 

and  your  staff  have  put  out  the  first 
12-page  edition  of  The  G uardsman. 
I  think  that  Ed  Hartzler  and  Bnice 
Bosso  eespccially  deserve  to  be  com- 
plimented for  their  find  job  in  handling 
all  of  the  news  that  appeared  in  the 
November  1 1  issue. 

Bruno  Fomer  and  Andrew  Maker 
did  a  nice  job  on  sports  and  Jim  Serpi- 
lio  and  Richard  Blair  excelled  in  their 
photography. 

Lind*C«rcia 
Thank  you  for  your  support.  Al- 
though you  mentioned  several  of  us  hi 
partkular  I  must  say  that 

This  semester  we  have  the  greatest 
staff  1  have  ever  seen  assembled  on 
The  Guards  man 


Editor: 

Recently  I  saw  a  member  of  your 
staff  writing  graffiti  in  a  men's  rcstroom 
in  the  Arts  Building. 

It  was  the  guy  with  the  1952-style 
haircut  who  wears  his  pants  and  shirts 
too  large  and  who  looks  like  a  nervous 
chipmunk. 

Isn't  this  carrying  freedom  of  the 
press  a  little  too  far? 

Mel  James 

Many  of  our  staff  members  are  such 
enthusiastk  reporters  that  they  can't 
stop  writing,  even  at  the  most  inappro- 
priate moments. 
Znr  As  for  bxedoni  of  the  press  in  the 
JUnited  States  and  throughout  the 
world,  it  has  recently  been  described 
as  a  complimentary  laundry  tkket. 

Editor: 
How  come  there  are  no  ads  in  The 
Guardsman? 

Other  school  papers  have  interest- 
ing ads  that  keep  the  students  in- 
formed on  local  activieties,  shows, 
sales,  etc. 

I  think  its  is  a  disservice  to  the  City' 
College  student  not  to  see  ads  in  the 
paper. 

Janet  Bradley  There  te  no  advertis- 
ing in  The  Guardsman  because  like 
other  academic  courses,  it  is  totally 
supported  by  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
munity College  district  as  a  laboratory 
project  of  the  Journalism  classes. 

However  your  letter  does  bring  up 
an  interesting  suggesion. 


Jury  Dying  Peace  Rallies 


Peace  rallies  are  becoming  a  dying  occurancc  as  was  witnessed  on  November  6 
at  the  Polo  Fields.  The  failure  of  peace  rallies  occur  for  several  reasons.  Future 
rallies  may  be  affected  badly  because  of  the  November  6  rally  for  peace. 

Apathy  was  most  apparent  in  the  relatively  small  crowd  that  witnessed  the  ral- 
ly. The  crowd  was  far  from  vocal  and  seeemed  to  be  more  concerned  with  what 
speakers  represented  than  what  they  actually  said.  This  took  place  because  of  the 
failure  to  get  important  spokesmen.  Unknown  speakers  addressed  the  gathering 
more  often  than  not 

Another  problem  was  that  the  speakers  did  not  differ  in  speech  but  merely  in 
presentatkm.  The  afternoon  seemed  to  be  one  speech  given  by  different  people 
different  tones. 

It  seemed  as  though  every  six  feet  there  was  a  person  peddling  something.  If  it 
wasn't  'Quotations  from  Mao'  it  was  'Out  Now'  buttons  that  were  being  sold.  One 
was  constantly  hassled  for  donations.  Poor  planning  was  again  the  cause  of  the 
problem.  — 

As  one  speaker  pointed  out,  this  is  the  most  important  time  for  the  peace  move- 
ment, if  it  hopes  to  survive.  Rallies  that  are  ill-pbmned  and  ill-conceived  no  hmger 

the  movement  more  than  help  It. 

Al  Levin 


indlffierence  and  instill  a  sense  of  respect, 

equality  and  responsibility  with  these  people  and  encourage  them  to  do  their  ot- 
moct  to  promote  true  justke  throughout  their  careers. 

.—-■  —Bruce  Mark 
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i-  The  City  College  Ram  defense 
stopped  the  San  Jose  running  attack 
,  after  the  "Red  People  Eaters"  Homer 
Lewings  and  Junior  Togiai  led  the 
'\  front  four  in  devouring  all  running 
plays  attempted  but  the  Ramsjell 
1  ranyway,  this  time  27-6.  - 

A  disappointed  sun-beaten  crowd 
watched  San  Jose  dominate  the  game 
after  a  scoreless  tirst  quarter. 

San  Jose  opened  the  scoring  with  S: 
>55  left  in  the  second  quarter  when 
quarterback  DaVe  Gonzales  went 
back  to  pass  and  spotted  tight  end  Jeff 
Wilson  for  a  24  yard  touchdown  play 
and  Pete  CaldwelTs^conversion," 
putting  the  Jaguars  ahead  7-0r 


The  Guardsman  is  published  weekly  by  the  Journalism  studenU  of  City  College 
San  Francisco  as  a  workshop  project  in  reporting,  copywritiiig,  editing,  proofread- 
ing, layout,  typography,  and  photography.  The  Editorial  office  is  located  in  S-304, 
..k  «07|^72,  extension  446.  The  mailing  address  is  50  Phclan  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
ilornia94ll2. 


The  Rams  had  the  opportunity^  io- 
go  ahead  on  turnovers  but  instead  of - 
capitalizing  on  it  they  turned  the  ball 
back  over  as  they  have  done  so  many 
times  this  season.  Junior  Togiai 
picked  up  a  fumble  for  the  offensive 
charges  but  on  the  next  play  Jaguar 


safety  Fred  Trugillo  picked  off  one  of 
three  Tim  O'Shea  pass  interceptions - 
to  kill  that  drive. 

The  Red'n'White  defense  denied 
the  Jaguars  any  ground  and  were  aid- 
ed by.  a  IS  yard  penalty,  an  incom- 
plete pass,  and  a  minus  yardag*  pass 
play  that  forced  th%  Jaguars  into  a 
punting  situation.  But  the  hapless 
Ram  squad  caused  a  fumbled  punt  at 
*  their  10  yard  line  with  the  Jaguars 
'  recovering.  But  the  great  Ram  defen- 
sive unit  valiantly  held  the  Jaguars 
scoreless  and  forced  them  to  punt  and 
kept  the  game  in  sight. 

—     The  offense  plagued  with  ii\juries, 

— played^ithoot  breakaway  threats 

Darrell  Mitchell  and  Floyd  Coleman. 

— The  offense  another  opportunity 

when  tackle  Leroy  Butler  recovered 

the  second  fumble  for  the  Rams  and 

the  Rams  were  rolling.  O'Shea  hand- 

■  ed  off  to  Rich  Harrison  for  1 1  yards, 


Yets  to  Get  Paid  for  Tutors 


in       ^ 


the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
minds veterans  studying  under  the 
G.l.  Bill  that  they  can  hire  a  tutpr  at 
VA  expense,  if  needed,  and  still  get 
the  full  educational  allowance. 

About    4,000   veterans    received 
more  than  60,000  hours  of  tutoriaL 
help  in  connection  with  their  G.l.  Bill 
educational  studies,  VA  reported  to- 
day. 

VA  officials  noted  that  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  this  benefit  (established  by  the 
Veterans  Education  and  Training  Act 
of  1970),  the  veteran  must  be  enrolled 
under  the  G.l.  Bill  above  the  high 
school  level  oa  iu  half  time  or  more 
basis.  — li   ■   • 

If  the  veteran  needs  tutoring  to  pass 
a  required  course,  VA  allows  up  to  $50 
monthly  for  a  maximum  of  nine  months 
to  pay  for  it. 

These  tutorial  fees  are  in  addition  to 
the  regular  monthly  education  check 
the  veteran  receives,  and  are  not 
chargeable  to  his  basic  entitlement, 
officials  pointed  out. 

VA  urged  veterans  interested  in 
tutorial  assistance  or  education  bene- 
fits to  contact  their  nearest  V  A  office, 
or  k>cal  veterans  service  organization 
representatives. 


Sii^'" 


■Q 


Csavossy,  Ntaha  Jabcr,  Al  Levin,  Miki 


/fg^iyMc^^cfg'  Paul  Mobiey.  Kaul  jinodftfass.  King  Ihampson.  Oscar  ymi»Qn 


Faority  A«*iMr— Dorry  Coppdeltt 


Son  franciseo  Quiz 


How  much  do  you  really  know 
about  San  Francisco?  For  exam- 
"pTe,  did  you  know  thiT  the  giant 
CTMic  at  Hunters  Point  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  of  its  type  in  the  world? 
(There  is  one  in  Rkhmond,  Virgi- 
nia that  is  larger). 
Since  yon  probably  have  been 
caught  off  your  guard,  how  about 
partkipating  in  a  little  qnii  about 
TheCity? 
Answers  follow: . 

1.  What  is  the  largest  residential 
district  in  San  Francisco?  The 
largest  industrial? 

2.  What  is  the  westernmost  street 
in  San  Francisco?  

3.  Give  the  individual  names  for 
Twn  Peaks. 

4.  How  many  cable  car  lines  arc 
there? 

5.  How  many  acres  in  Golden  Gate 
Park? 


8.  What  did  John  Phelan  do  to 
have  Phelan  Avenue  named  after 


6.  Which  President  died  in  San 
Francisco? 

7.  Name  the  longest  street  in  The 
Ci 


THii? ~r~ 

9.  What  used  to  be  located  where 
the  reservoir  is  now? 

10.  How  many  square  miles  is  the 
entire  Cky. 

ANSWERS: 

1.  a)  The  Sunset,  b)  Potrero. 

2.  Point  Lobo*  Avenue. 

3.  Noc,  Eureka. 

4.  Three: -59", '•60",  "61". 

5.  It  is  1,017  acres. 

6.  Warren  G.  Harding.  He  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  in  Alaska  and 
died  here.  -—.  ■ 

7.  Missfon  Street. 

8.  He  was  mayor  of  San  Francisco 
during  the  earthquake  and  ftre. 

9.  Women's  Army  Corps  Bar- 
racks. From  1946  until  1954,  H 
became  the  West  Campus  of  City 


College.  Then 

voirs  were  built! 

10. 44.6  gktrhMis  square  miles. 


continued  with  a  16  yard  pass  to  Jim 
Odoms,  running  back  Ron  Hackett 
picked  up  two  yards  and  on  second 
and  eight  they  were  hit  with  a  five 
yard  penalty  for  delay  of  game. 
^O'Shea  tried  to  keep  the  team 
momentum  going  down  the  field  but 
after  a  four  pass  completion  to  end 
Bob  Del  Torre.  A  clipping  penalty 
was  marked  off.  On  the  next  play 
O'Shea  was  sent  to  the  deck  by  the 
Jaguar  pass  rush. 

After  two  fruitless  ball  exchanges, 
O'Shea  and  company  took  over 
again.  O'Shea  had  thrown  three  straight 
completions  but  on  the  fourth,  corner- 
back  Bob  Barnes  retrieved  the  intercep- 
tion for  the  Jaguars,  setting  up  a  45  yard 
scoring  drive  for  San  Jose. 

With  six  seconds  left  before  halftime, 
tailback  Frank  Bistplfo  bulldogged  his 
way  into  the  end  zone  from  four  yards 
out.  The  kick  failed  but  the  late  touch- 
down killed  the  Ram  spirit  and  put 


them  in  a  hole  they  never  were  able  to 
climb  out  of. 

In  the  second  half  the  action  was 
very  much  like  the  first.  The  Rams 
were  killing  their  hopes  by  penalties 
and  by  Sao  Jose  killing  them  with  all 
control  and  the  strong  arm  of  quarter- 
back Gonzales  (who  added  another  TD 
pass  of  37  yards  to  split  end  John  Gur- 
ich)  and  wisely  sent  Dave  around  the 
front  four  to  a  26  yard  end  sweep  touch- 
down. 

The  Rams  finally  got  scored  when 
O'Shea  clicked  with  Rich  Harrison 
for  a  four  yard  touchdown  with  the 
conversion  pass  failing.  FINAL 
SCORE:  San  Jose  27-City  College  7r— 
Scoring  summary 
SJ     0,  13    14    0  CCSF  0     0     7    • 

STATISTICS  Wilson  24  pass  from 

Gonzales  Caldwell  Kick,  Bistolfo  4  run 
PAT  failed,  Sexauer  26  run  Caldwell 
kkk,  O'Shea  to  Tarrison  4  pass,  Wil- 
liams. 


Campus  Views 

QUESTION:  ARE  YOU  RELIGIOUS? 


Mike  Lorena— Cultural  Anthropology 

Yes,  I  suppose  1  am.  It's  part  of  my  phi- 
losophy of  life.  It's  woven  into  my  fab- 
ric, but  not  a  crutch.  My  personal  reli- 
gion makes  the  sense  of  my  life. 


J  mi  Kovalkk— Astronomy     ^^ ^ 

"No,  because  I  read  a  book  by  Bert  rand 
Russell  on  why  you  should  not  be  a 
Christian  and  he  gave  lots  of  convincing 
arguments  against  religion." 


-  .,«-; 


Gwcn  Holman-Social  Welfare 

I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  It's  not  really 
religion  but  1  have  a  personal  relation- 
ship with  him.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
I've  found  a  peace  and  a  calmness  that 
equips  me  for  the  everyday  hassles  of 
life. 
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Andrew  Maker— Nuclear  Physks 

I  am  not  religious  becauso  religion 
seems  to  be  theory  only.  There  is  no  so- 
lid evidence  that  confirms  religion  or  its 
characters  that  suit  me.  Religion  is  a 
form  of  capitalism! 


X 


%•:*-■■ 


Gregory  McKeag— Journalism 

"Yes,  Im  a  firm  believer  in  the  unity  of 
God  and  Man  in  an  attempt  to  I ivi- a  life 
that  is  beneficial  to  oneself  and  the 
whole  of  mankind." 


B- 


Marian  Hoo— General  Educatkm 

"1  believe  in  God.  I  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ.  1  believe  he's  real.  Life  wouldn't 
he  anything  without  Jesus  Christ.  Christ 
said,  "4  am  the  way^^^lhe  liulb  mfiJ^l 
Jife." 


=v 
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Assistance  Now 

Available  at  the 

Health  Service 


The  annoyance  of  an  irate  student 
combing  City  College  campus  to  secure 
needed  assistance  can  be  reversed  with 
Student  Health  Service  involvement. 

For  the  most  part,  individuals  are 
partially  or  entirely  unaware  of  the  var- 
iety and  depth  or  health  services  bffered 

—And  of  the  warm,  confidential  atmos-  . 
phere  underlying  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs. 

Although  various  services  extend 
beyond  its  confmes,  the  actual  operating 
base  of  the  health  service  is  located  in 
Koom  190  of  the  Science  Building.  The 
staff  consists  of  nursing  and  mental 
health  personnel,  a  vocational  rehabili- 

_  tation  represen^tive  an^  «)ffice  secre- 
taries. 

'_.     The  collective  purpose  and  motiva- 

~lion  behind  Student  Health  Service  was 
outlined  by  Barbara  Cabral,  PHN;' 
"Administratively,  the  service  was  orig- 
inally instigated  because  tiie  college 

—needed  a  center  for  first-aid  and  emer- 
gency treatment,  but  the  actual  purpose 

-  has  evolved  into  actively  counselliiig 
and  educating  students  about  mental 

~Tand  physical  health  problems,  and  con- 
traceptives." 

Each  of  the  four  aspects  of  the  Health 
Service  in  turn  has  its  own  particular 
operating  functions  and  purpose.  Nurs- 
ing aid  includes  referral  to  community 
resources,  birth  control  counselling  and 
pregnancy  testing  and  counselling.  The 
mental  health  services  revolve  around 
individual  and  grotip  therapy  oriented 
to  crisis  prevention  and  resolution.  One 
day  per  week,  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion assistant  aids  the  physically  and 
emotionally  handicapped  to  secure 
money  for  schooling,  and  an  office  staff 
handles  availability  of  health  informa- 
tion and  issuance  of  elevator  keys  and 
P.E.  course Tlrops. 

While  a  speculative  average  of  20 
students  frequent  SI90  daily,  this  stu- 
dent service  remains  an  untapped  °) 
source  of  aid  dealing  in  almost  any  as- 
pect of  physical,  emot  i  onal,  and  mental 
medical  needs. 

Services  are  primarily  on  a  drop-in 
basis,  with  an  appointment  policy  for 
mental  health  counselling. 

AccreiiMion 

continued  from  page  1 

presentation  that  many  of  the  districts 
programs  would  have  to  be  more  close- 
ly co-ordinated  for  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

In  addition  to  the  first-hand,  eye- 
witness  information  the  team  gathered 
on  its  own.  City  College  had  prepared, 
under  the  direction  of  Beverly  Pasqual- 
— rtti,  a  265  page  repon,  "Application  for 
Accreditation." 


VETERANS—  Van  Furiough  Bob  Hughes,    and  Ed  Hartder 
rap  about  new  Veterans  Fraternity 

Nationol  Vets  Fraternity 
Opens  City^CoUege  Xhnptet 


The  Experimental  College  fall  film 
festival  will  present  'Red  Detachment  ' 
of  Women'  on  November  23  at  II  ;()o 
am  in  E- 1 01.  This  film  is  a  ballet  from 
Red  China  which  was  recently  shown 
at  the  San  Francisco  Film  Festival. 

/tliyone  wishing  to  attend  a  Califor- 
nia State  College  in  Fall  of  1 972  must 
file  an  application  no  later  than 
November  30,  197  I.  Applications 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Counselini; 
OfTice. 

Exhibition  of  Art  by  Amado  Gonza- 
lez, CCSF  Art  instructor,  now  at  the 
concourse  area  of  the  Bank  of  Ameri> 
ca  Building,  California  and  Kearny 
Streets.  Show  closes  November  30. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  is  internationally  lecog-^ 
nizedforhis  illustrations^ — 


i 


A  chapterof  Alpha  Sigma  Mu  has"- 
been  established  at  City  College  and  is 
now  holding  regular  weekly  meetings 
every  Thtrrsday  in  room  C-222  at  1 1 
a.nr. 

Alpha  Sigma  Mu  is  a  common  medi- 
.um  in  which  veterans  can  express  them- 
selves regardless  of  political  views.  The 
fraternity  does  not  involve  itself  in  parti- 
san politics,  but  does  voice  its  opinion  in 
civic  action  areas. 

These  areas  include  legislation  or 
proposed  legislation  that  directly  or  in- 
directly affect  the  lives  of  all  veterans, 
and  concern  on  topics  which  adversely 
affect  the  lives  of  all  citizens. 

Activities  of  A.S.M.  range  from 
various  forms  of  social,  athletic  and 
community  service  to  a  strong  involve- 
ment in  veterans  problems  of  today. 

The  fraternity  hopes  to  familiarize 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  scho- 
lastic life  and  to  foster,  contribute  t»,— 
and  to  promote  the  aims  of  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

The  City  College  campus  chapter 
presently  includes  some  30  to  50  mem- 
bers. Current  business  includes  the  set- 
ting up  of  courses  in  veteran's  benefits  ai~ 
the  Experimental  College,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  football  team,  visiting  V.A. 
Hospitals  and  a  mailing  system  to  in- 
form veterans  of  all  benefits  available  to 
them. 

The  fraternity  is  also  active  in  cur- 
rent legislation  concerning  veterans 
which  is  now  under  consideration  by 
Congress. 

In  the  future,  scholarships  will  be 
available  through  the  national  organiza- 
tion. One  such  scholarship  is  the  David 
J.  Penyak  scholarship  Fund  which  was 
set  up  in  memory  of  the  past  president 
oftKe  International  Federation,  who 
was  killed  in  an  auto  accident  recently. 

The  fraternity  is  also  making  availa- 
ble  information    on    a   Scholarship 
Search  Program  sponsored  by  Com!-" 
nental  Bank. 


A4pha  Sigma  Mu  was  established — ■—. 


The  City  That  Knows  How? 


approximately  eight  years  ago  in  a 
community  college  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  For  the  past  three  years  A.S.M. 
has  been  expanding  rapidly  throughout 
New  Jersey  and  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
Geprgia,  and  now  California  and  Flori- 
da. 

Four  year  colleges  and  universities 
include  Villanova  University,  Seton 
Hall  University,  Fairleigh-Dickenson 
University,  and  Newark  Collegeof  En- 
gineering. 

Russ  Jews  Demand 
More  Travel 
Less  Restrictions 

A  lecture  and  discussion  on  the  bisto- 
ury of  Soviet  Jewry  was  presented  last 
Tuesday  in  the  Arts  Building  Room  1 15 
to  a  small  but  interested  audience,  of  20 
students  and  teachers.  The  informal 
talk  was  delivered  by  Rabbi  Roger 
Herst,  Professor  of  History  at  S.  F. 
State  college  representing  the  Hillcl 
Foundation.  _  - 

in  his  talk,  Herst  made  it  clear  that 
the  most  important  issue  that  Jsws  are 
currently  fighting  for  is  their  inalienable 
rigjit  of  immigration  (from  Russia) 
...When  forced  to  live  out  of  their  land, 
they  lose  some  of  their  Jewishness." 

When  asked  about  treatment  of  Jews 
in  America,  Herst  explain  ed  that,  "ths 
only  real  outbreak  of  Anti-SemiUsm 
here  was  during  The  Depression  of  the 
30's  because  of  relatively  wealthy  Jews 
legal  and  medical  practices),  non-mili- 
tancy."He  attributed  the  rationale  be- 
hind the  oppression  to  the  thrisat  of 
Communism  since  most  of  the  Jews 
came  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

After  discussing  more. points  on  the 
lUstory  of  Jews  in  Russia,  Herst  con- 
cluded the  meeting,  promising,  on  po- 
pular request,  to  return  to  CCSF  for 
more  talks  on  the  amteaa 


Norman  Easter 
Fund  Honors 
Late  Physics 
Instructor 


'Rally  Was  All  a  Mistake/  Claims  Hillsman 


'The  Whole  World'  bookmobile  from 
the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  will 
be  on  campus  Thursday,  December  2. 
It  will  be  parked  at  the  Ram  from  9:00 
AM  to  approximately  2:00  PM  de- 
pending on  the  interest  people  show. 

Due  to  an  important  vote  on  his  bill 
on  Senate  reapportionment  in  Sacra- 
mento Mervyn  Dymally  (D-Watts) 
was  unable  to  deliver  his  lecture  on 
Black  politics  and  politics  in  general 
at  the  College  Hour  last  Thursday. 

Last  minute  attempts  were  made  to 
substitute  another  senator.  Nicholas 
Petris  (D-Alameda).  However,  he 
was  also  needed  in  Sacramento  for  the 
vote. 

The  Concert  and  Lecture  Commit- 
tee hopes  to  reschedule  Dymally  in 
the  future,  but  a  conflict  of  dates  on 
use  of  the  Little  Theater  presents  a 
problem. 


A  scholarship  fund  has  been  initiat- 

«d  in  t4ie  memory  of  Norman  Eastct^ 
«  >  physics  instructor  here,  who  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  November  6. 

The  fund  is  composed  of  private - 
contributions  received  through  the  fin- 
ancial aids  office. 

The  amuunt  and  initial  date  of  the 
award  has  not  been  determined  for  this 
general  field  scholarship. 

Norman  Easter  was  active  in  nu- 
merous orgaoizations  and  just  complet- 
ed alerm  as  secretary  ofthe  northern 
California  section  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Physics  Teachers.  He  was 
also  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
academic  senate. 


M  usic  of  volume  equal  to  that  of  the 
Nov.  3  anti-war  rally  will  no  longer  be 
allowed. 

In  fact,  it  was  only  through  a  mis- 
take by  the  student  activity  office  staff 
that  music  for  the  rally  was  permitted  in 
the  first  place. 

-"U  never  would  have  been  allowed  it 


—       tX    IIVTVI      »»v*»»*»    *«••.»     — 

it  had  gone  through  my  office  or  Vester 


jlanagan's,"  said  Dean  of  Students 
Ralph  Hillsman.  Flanagan  is  the  'new 
director  8f  student  activities. 

Because  of  complaints  registered 
during  the  rally  with  Hillsman  and  City 
College  President  Harry  Buttimer, 
power  to  the  rock  group  "Ice",  was  cut 

off  —^7 — .      - 

Student  mobilization  committee 

member  John  Goebel  complained  on 

the  grounds  that  all  the  arrangements 


Dean  Ralph  Hillsman 


Blackness  '71"  will  be  present- 
ed today  at  II  a.m.  and  Friday 
and  Saturday,  November  19  and 
20  at  8  p.m.  by  members  of  Dra- 
ma 30  under  the  supervision  of 
John  Fisher  and  Glen  Nance. 

The  program  consists  of  two 

one-act  plays,  the  musical  groups 

"Sisters  of  the  Ghetto"   and 

""French  Toast",  a  dan«e  troupe 

and  a  poetry  reading. 

**Buy  a  Little  Tenderness,"  one 
ofthe  phiys  on  the  bill,  was  writ- 
ten by  Buryl  Clay  and  directed  by 
John  Fisher  and  Buffy  Everett. 

The  second  play,  "The  Militant 
Preacher,"  was  scripted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  and  directed  by 
Gloria  Weinstock  and  Claude 
Everheart. 


Glen  Dumke  Drops  Dead  Degrees 


The  YerbaB  wena  Center  is  finally  being  constructed  after  many  facetious  de- 
lays by  the  city  fathers. 

These  delays  have  taken  their  toll,  though.  Once  the  arena  is  built,  there  will  be 
no  team  that  will  be  using  it. 

The  Warriors  got  fed  up  and  scurried  across  the  bay  to  Oakland.  The  question 
IS,  will  Frank  Miei^i  return  Al  Attics  and  hiscrcw  to  Bagdad  by  the  Bay  or  will  he 
keep  them  in  the  land  of  Oaks?  

The  Seals,  twice  champs  ofthe  Western  Hockey  League,  were  accepted  into  the 
National  Hockey  and  immediately  took  hold  of  two  new  places:  Oakland  and  last 
place.  It  is  destinctly  back  to  the  city  once  a  competent  sports  arena  was  built.  The 
owners  sold  out  to  Charles  Finley.  ft  is  certain  the  team  will  never  move  back  sTiicc 
Finley  is  trying  to  do  to  Oakland  hat  the  Barbary  Coast  did  to  SAn  what  the  Bar- 
bary  Coast  did  to  San  Francisco. 

So,  that  leaves  the  Verba  Buena  Center  without  a  permanent  team  to  base  itself 
there. 

thout  a  doubt,  roller  derby  and  all  its  sweaty  splendor  may  come  there,  but  the 
hometown  ofthe  Bay  Bombers  (  our  local  team)  is  in  Oakland.  Exhibition  wres- 
tling, currently  usurping  the  Cow  Palace.  ma>  move  there,  but  it  is  an  exhibition 
"ispcraiion  wittvpromwtonal  broadcasts  out  o>  Sacramento  much  like  roller  derby' 
has  their's  out  of  Kezar  Pavillion. 

The  city  that  knows  how  has  done  it  again.  They're  in  the  process  of  building  a 
sports  arena  two  years  too  late.  Now,  no  one  major  sports  team  wants  to  play  here 

OiVay! 


New  Benefits  for  Vets 


New  benefits  and   programs  are 
provided  for  veterans. 

E.W.  Christensen,  Director  of  VA's 
Northern  California  RegionafOffice 
states  that  service-connected  01 's  are 
now  eligible  for  various  educational 
benefits. 

If  the  veterans  death  was  service- 
connected  a  life  insurance  policy  will 
— proceed  upon  his  death.  Dependency 
and  indemnity  (DIC),  checks  will  follow 
monthly.  VA  benefits  are  based  on  at 
least  90  days  of  military  service  by  the 
veteran. 

The  maximum  VA  loan  available  for 

a  mobile  home  is  $10,000  payable  over 

'2  years  and  32  day^ 


Questions  may  be  asked  at  Veterans 
Administration  on  4th  and  Mission 
from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Mondays  thru 
Fridays. 


Admissi«B  for  the  wcckcad 
performances  if  $1.00. 


The  chairman  of  the_counseling 
department,  Donald  Marcus,  recently 
announced  rules  for  registration  for 
Spring,  1972. 

'Any  student  who  failed  to  submit 
an  j>j)en  hour  form  during  the  Fall. 

1971  registration  period  will  not  re- 
ceive a  counseling  appointment.  Con- 
sequently, these  students  will  not 
have  a  program  in  order  to  register  for 
Spring,  1972. 

If  you  did  not  submit  an  open  hour 
form,  and  wish  to  return  in  the  Spring. 

1 972  semester,  report  to  the  counsel- 
ing office,  E-205,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, before  Dec.  10,  1971. 

Any  student  who  did  fill  out  an 
open  hour  form,  and  does  not  receive 


ba.sler  collected  books.  His  collec- 
tion included  hundreds  of  physics,  phys- 
ics related  and  technology  books  in  gen- 
eral. 

He  valued  art.  Pictures  hung  on  the 
walls  of  his  office.  Heenjoyed  photo- 
graphing works  of  art  and  came  back 
from  a  trip  east  with  many  slides  of 
museum  pieces. 

He  was  involved  in  helping  to  work 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Chancellor  Glen  Dumke  announced 
that  nineteen  rarely  used  degree  pro- 
grams at  the  state  colleges  have  been 
discontinued. 

The  trustee's  policy  of  dropping 
program's  in  which  so  few  people  take 
degrees  was  given  as  the  reason  for  thif 
action. 

The  cuts  would  probably  produce 
little,  if  any.  savings.  Students  in  these 
programs  would  probably  switch  over 
toother  similar  majors.  Many  ofthe 
courses  would  be  retained  under  other 
degree  programs  and  virtually  all  ofthe 
faculty  would  be  kept. 

■  The  trustee's  committee  on  educa- 
tional policy  also  voted  unanimously  to 
eliminate  78  other  degree  programs  due 
to  be  started  soon,  and  postponed  the 
starting  date  of  110  others  scheduled  to 
begin  within  the  next  lew  years. 

Ofthe  19  existing  programs  dropped, 
15  were  at  Northern  California  cjiDipus- 
es. 


•  Sin)ilarly.  most  of  the  78  eliminated 
and  the  '.00  postponed  were  at  Northern 
California  campuses. 

The  19  abolished  degree  programs 
vwre  chosen  because  they  had  produced 
fewer  then  ten  bachelor's  degrees  or  five 
master's  degrees  graduates  per  year. 

San  Francisco  Stale  College  lost  its 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  Chinese  stu- 
dies. Latin-American  studies.  Psvcholo- 
gy-Speech  and  its  bachelor  oi"  science 
degree  in,Science-Busincss. 

San  Jose  State  students  will  no  long- 
er be  able  to  earn  a  master's  degree  in 
German,  or  a  bachelor's  in  Cierman, 
Russian,  Life  Science,  and  C  onserva- 
tion.  ^ 

Chico  State  lost  its  master's  pro- 
grams in  Chemistry,  Economics  and 
Spanish. 

Fresno  Statu  lost-its  ma.ster's  pro- 
grams in  French  and  bachelor's  pro- 
grams in  Philosophy-Psychology. 

Sacramento  State  lost  its  master's 
program  in  Applied  Biological  Sci- 
ences. 


had  been  made^ndlhat  everything  was 
legal  for  the  time  allotted.  The  council 
had  approved  the  rally  two  days  before. 

Dr.  Buttimer  decided  to  let  the  rally 
etMitinue.  'The  decision  was  to  back  the 
council  because  we  had  scheduled  it," 
said  Hillsman,  who  at  the  time  was 
doubling  as  the  student  activities  direc- 
tor. 

^    "But  hereafter  llsere  will  be  nc  more- 
music  at  the  Ram  area,"  (between  the 
science  building  and  Smith  Hall)  he- 
said. 

Rallys  will  still  be  permitted  as  long 
as  the  noise  level  does  not  interrupt 
classroom  activities. 

Complaints  on  the  Nov.  3  rally 
came  from  classes  at  the  south  end  of 
the  science  building  and  Cloud  Hall. 

At  least  four  petitions  have  been 
filed  with  Dr.  Buttimer  protesting  the 

Continued  on  Page  8 


"Obscenity  is  a  mattei 
of  opinion,"  sofs 
f ssoy  Contest  Winner 


After  a  season  of  heartaches,  the  CHy  College  Rams 
finally  came  through.  See  the  stcry  on  page  I 


Daniel  G.  Russell,  a  psychology 
major  at  Citv  College,  was  a  winner  in 
the  S25,mK)  National  College  Scholar- 
ship Competition  sponsored  by  Green- 
leaf  Classics.  Inc.".  a  San  Diego  book 
publishing  firm. 


I  Joseph  Smith  IS 
Unsighted  Hot  Bliai 

Despite  his  name,  Joe  Smith  is  no 
ordinary  person 


a  counseling  appointment  by  Jan.  .^. 
1 972,  should  contact  his  counselor 
immediately  after  that  date. 


Last  August  he  was  involved  in  an 
accident  that  would  have  driven  mapy 
men  crazy.  Riding  a  motorcycle  in  the 
downtown  area,  he  smashed'into  a 
building  at  50  miles  per  hour. 

He  suffered  a  fiactured  skull,  which 
mended,  but  lost  something  that  is  irre- 
placable — sight. 

"I  had  the  feeling  my  life  had  come 

-talbe-cwU-ididn't  need  to  end  it,"  he 

said.  "It  was  only  after  counseling  with 

doctors  and  other  unsighted  people  that 

I  realized  I  could  have  a  very  full  life." 

Joe  has  a  word  of  warning  to  motor- 
cyclists who  don't  wear  helmets. 

"If  I  had  been  wearing  a  helmet  I 
weuI4  not  have  received  a  single  injury. 


wuuiq  WW  nave  rcc^tvcu  <  ^tHgt*.  "'i***^ 
I  didn't  have  a  bruise  below  my  neck." 

He  added,  "I  am  personally  op- 
posed to  motorcycles  now.  You're  in 
great  shape  as  long  as  you  don't  have  an 

CoatiMMd  on  Page  ^ 


Joe  Saikh 


Russell  received  a  prize  of  $500  for 
his  essay  on  obscenity  which  appears  in 
"Winning  Essays  on  the  Subject:  Ob- 
scenity: Censorship  or  Free  Choic^e?'^^ 

His  essay  is  about  the  suppression  of 
obscenity.  The  essay  claims  that  it  has 
generally  been  accepted  that  obscenity 

is  damaging  to  a  txrsun's  life,  and  cor- 

rupts  all  who  are  exposed  to  \i.     \ 

Obscenity  is  defined  as  "material 
which  deals  with  sex  in  a  manner  ap- 
pealing to  prurient  interest". 

Russell  believes  that  obscenity  is 
just  an  opinion.  Iff  fact,  the  only  real 
harm  derived  from  obscenity  would  be 
that  it  tends  to  have  a  disturbing  effect — 
uii  certain  people. 

Russell  also  claims  that  such  laws 
toward  obscenity  should  be  more  selec- 
tive for  society  has  no  right  to  legislate 
morality.  He  also  feels  that  society  is 
the  victim  because  valuable  time,  ener- 
gy, and  money  is  sent  on  the  victimless 
crime  where  it  could  be  better  utilized  in 
fighting  more  serious  crimes. 

He  concludes  his  essay  by  stating 
that  if  a  man  is  to  be  free  "the  less  free- 
dom he  receives  and  the  more  animal- 
like he  gets."  "The  suppression  of  ob- 
scenity then"  said  Russell  "far  from 
enabling  man  to  rise  further  above  the 
state  of  animtilst  instead  will  tend  tsi — 
bring  him  closer  to  the  animal  state  by 
depriving  him  of  a  portion  of  the  most 
vital  element  of  his  humanity;,  his  free- 
dom." 
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GUARDSMAN  HPINIONS.   FACTS 


Taxpayers  Pay  forfnefficiency 

The  latest  reapportionment  plan  unveiled  by  the  chairman  of  the  California  State 
Assembly  makes  good  sense,  if  the  assembly's  Democratic  leaders  are  bent  on  politi- 

cftl  suicide 

The  ne"*»  plan  proposed  by  committee  Chairman  Henry  Waxman  will  unseat  or 
weaken  a  large  number  of  incumbant  Republicans. 

It  would  deny  fair  representation  to  thousands  of  Mexican-Americans,  fragment 

natural  communHies  and  di>ide  much  of  the  state  into  legislative  districts  with  con- 

_Jlkting  interests.  .    , 

Legislators  in  both  parties  feel  that  the  Waxman  proposal  is  a  joke.  It  seems  tBX 
the  Democrat  leaders  hoped  to  panic  the  Republican  incumbants  so  that  they  could 
shatter  opposition  to  a  less  ambitious  gerrymander. 

There  is  considerabU  more  logic  to  support  the  "scare"  theory  than  the  ^^  axman 
plan  itself.  Waxman  once  cited  "technkal  difnculties"  as  his  reason  for  his  commit- 
tee not  producing  a  redistricting  plan  monihs  ago.       s 

Forty-one  votes  are  needed  to  pass  a  reapportionment  bill.  W  ith  one  seat  vacant 
there  are  fortv-two  Democrats  in  the  assembly.  Some  of  these  Democrats  are  dis- 
gusted at  the  apparent  lack  of  abiiitv  shown  b>  their  own  reapportionment  strate- 

A  few  will  vote  for  the  bill  in  the  name  of  party  loyalty  while  others  have  been 

"^mbarassedby  this  latest  attempt  to  gerrymander  the  state. 


*''y^^'-^?t^f>. 


Van  deMark.) 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RAPE  —  This  blemish  on  the  face  of  the  beautiful  Redwood 
Pf  k  in  ■aitlwni  California  ii  tbt  rwiill  of  clearcutting.  ,  ^ 


This  last  group  has  threatened  to  bolt  their  caucus  and  vote  *g.*V«ft  the  WaxwM 

bill  if  it  gels  to  the  floor.  j.        •     w 

.   The  Republicans  have  only  thirty-seven  votes  in  the  assembly.  But  they  also  have 

the  governor's  veto  power. 

Speaker  Bob  Moretti  and  \\axman  both  know  that  Governor  Reagan  would 
never  sign  this  bill.  It  denies  fair  representatiowTtrmlMftws  of  Californians  and^ar- 
antees  the  defeat  of  Republican  legislators.  .     a         ,     •• 

Waxman  told  reporters  that  should  the  (idvernor  refuse  to  sign  his  bil  the  legisla- 
ture might  pass  a  reapportionment  plan  through  both  houses  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion. Resolutions,  he  noted,  do  not  require  thJtovernor's  signature. 
_^^  But  resolutions  do  not  make  laws.  Only  bills  signed  by  the  Governor  or  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a  veto  can  become  statutes.  The  Leglflative  Counsel 
has  specifically  ruled  that  reapportionment  can  not  be  accomplisbed  bv  resolution. 

I  niess  the  Democrat  leaders  are  willing  to  come  up  with  a  sound  plan  soon, 
reapportionment  may  eventually  be  decided  in  the  California  Supreme  Court. 

The  Republicans  have  proposed  a  non-partban  approach  to  redfetricting  that 
seems  to  respect  communllv  boundaries  and  insures  belter  representation  for  Hhnic 
minorities.  Considering  this,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  court  to  uphold  a  plan  that 
simplv  increases  the  Democratic  majority  at  the  expense  of  voter  eipiality . 

W  axman 's  bluff  is  not  very  impressive,  it  is  annoying  to  see  legislators  playing 
around  with  such  important  matters  as  assembly  resdistricting  while  taxpayers  pay 
•  them  high  salaries  to  play  these  litlie  pov»er  gaoMs.  _  J  im  Toland 


'Great  White  Hope'Set  Under  Construction 


The  streets  of  Chicago,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco  gylrrr  a  Budapest  cabaret,  the 
London  Nome  Office,  a  Belgrade  rail- 
joad  terminal,  the  Havana  racetrack 
and  other  bits  of  travelogue  scerterv  are  . 
graduall)  filling  up  the  backstage  area 
of  the  Little  Theater"  :__i  _ 

The>  are  all  part  of  the  round-thc- 
N^orld  settings  for  The  Great  H'hiie 
Hope,  the  drama  department  produc- 
tion scheduled  for  January. 

The  Pulit/er  pri/e-w'inning  play, 
based  on  the  life  of  Jack  Johason.  is  the 
biggest  production  ever  staged  at  City 
College. 

The  show  calls  for  18  different  set- 
tings to  follow  the  global  travels  df'the 
Hr^t  Rl.rk  heavN weight  champion. 

The  production  will  utilize  a  combi-_ 
"nation  oTmuTT-purpose  sets,  wagons, 
revolving  stages  and  flying  scenerv  to 
.ichicve  the  split-second  set  changes.' 


State  Tree  Genocide  Attacked 

Two  years  ago,  while  flying  over  the  green  mountains  of  northern  I  Corps  in  Viet- 
nam in  ail  Army  chopper,  there  were  huge  craters  making  the  forests  like  a  checker- 
board. 

The  craters  were  the  result  of  dropping  500  pound  bombs  and  averaged  one-half 
mile  in  diameter.  It  certainly  destroyed  the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  the  country's 

There's  a  war  going  on  in  Callfomla's  northern  forests  also.  JustHy  from  S«n 
Francisco  to  Portland,  for  instance,  and  huge  bare  areas  which  used  to  be  green  with 
forest  are  now  evident. 

These  barren  areas  weren't  caused  by  bombs,  however,  but  by  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  big  business. 

Our  forests  are  being  ravaged  by  large  lumber  companies. 

The  lever  with  which  our  beautiful  woodlands  are  being  dwindled  is  called  "clear- 
cutting." 

Clearcutting  is  the  policy  by  which  large  areas  of^ forest  are  totally  cut  down, 
leaving  uglv  bare  brown  patches. 

In  their  attempts  to  make  money,  these  lumber  companies  seem  to  be  oblivious  (o 
the  harm  that  they  are  doing.  These  bare  areas  not  only  look  atrocious  but: 

1 1 )  take  awaythe  natural  canopy  of  forest  which  keeps  the  ground  cool  and  keeps 
fire  danger  to  a  minimum. 

( 2 1  allow  mass  breeding  of  destructive  insects  and  disease. 

(3i  allow  the  elements  to  destroy  the  natural  quality  of  the  soil. 

(4i  alter  the  natural  watershed  and  set  the  land  up  for  severe  erosive  action. 

There  is  a  war  going  on  right  now  to  try  to  save  these  beautiful  forests.  What  the 
individual  can  do  to  help  is  to  be  informed  of  the  problem.  It  is  up  to  everyone  to  save^^ 
the  natural  beauty  and  purposes  of  the  forests  and  to  preserve  the  wildlife. 

'■t  •  —  Gregory  McKeag 


letters  to  the  Editor 


To  the  Editor: 


PRODI  CTION  —  Skip  Bias  and  Pat 
Vaughn  compare  set  model  with  cbnstr- 
uction-in-progress  for  the  upcoming  pro- 
duction of  THE  GREAT  WHITE  HOPE. 


If  the  book  store  charges  almost  full 
price  for  used  books,  why  can't  you  get 
more  than  half  price  on  all  return  of 
books,  providing  it's  in  good  condition. 
The  book  store  is  connected  with 
city  college  and  should  benefit  the  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom  are  poor. 

Are  the  profits  of  the  bookstore  given 
tb  financial  aid  for  needy  students,  or  do 
they  pay  for  the  newcampus  buildings? 

The  Minority  students  feel  that 
most  of  the  book  stores  profits  should 


^ 
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be  given  to  financial  ^id  for  the  students 
who  are  hanging  by  their  belts,  to  stay 
in  school. 

Dolores  Davis 
Editor 

Auditions  are  being  held  at  the  Op- 
era Variety  Theater.  3944  Balboa 
Street,  every  Saturday  at  6  p.m. 

Singers,  orchestral  playerfractors, 
-pianists,  and  aH  other  tyiies  of  theaiTJcah 
performers  will  be  heard.  All  kinds  of 
music  is  needed. 

Those  selected  will  appear  on  the 
—tegular  Sunday  afternoon  programs 
and  or  as  members  of  one  of  the  per- 
forming ensembles  (vocal,  instrumental, 
or  dramatic.)  ■ 

Violette  M.  Dale 
Editor. 

We.  the  Chinatown  Sub-committee 
of  the  City  College  Student  Health  Ad- 
Board^^areseekttfe  candidates  for 


We  feel  that  this  would  be  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  students  to  partici- 
pate with  sincere  interest  in  helping 
their  community  with  health  problems 
and  resources. 

As  a  member  of  this  board,  one  will 
be  able  to  bring  up  pertinent  problems 
within  the  community.  He  will  be  able 
to  create,  alter,  or  possibly  eliminate 
rulings  set  out  by  this  board.  As  a 
member,  he  v»rt||  have  the  power  to  de- 
cide on  the  hiring  of  qualified  doctors, 
physicians  and  other  employees  aff'liat- 
cd  with  NFMS  Most  important.  kftQw- 


ing  what  the  community  is  lacking,  he 
will  able  to  decide  what  is  'right'  for  his 
community  and  from  there  perhaps  set 
up  new  guidelines  for  the  betterment 
there  of. 

If  you  are  interested,  the  qualifica- 
tions are  as  follows: 

...You  must  be  a  student  and  a  re- 
cipient of  NEMS,  a  recipient  of  N EMS 
=itttr>l  live  witliin  the  area  botiiTded  by 


North  Beach.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  the  Em- 
barcadcro  and  Bush  St.  A  recipient 
must  also  fall  under  a  certain  economic 
requirement,  which  hopefully  can  be 
altered.     ^- ^ ■ ■ — 


the  North-East  Medical  Services' 
(NEMS)  Board  of  Directors.  There  are 
at  present,  ten  positiohs  opened  which 
are  to  be  voted  upon  this  coming  De- 
cember. 


...You  must  be  sponsored  by  five 
other  recipients  of  NEMS. 

All  names  must  be  submitted  by 
January  15,  1972.  The  actual  voting 
will  be  in  February  and  only  recipients 
of  N  EM  S  are  given  suffrage  rights  in 
chosing  their  Board  of  Directors. 

.rOf  more  inforntation  on  appucsr 


tion  and  specifics  please  contact  me 
(evenings)  at  776-9124  or  at  the  Student 
Health  Services  located  at  the  Science 
Bldg. 

Paul  Lee 
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C  FEATURES.  NEWS  AND 

Bill  Graham  Lives  On  in  Berkeley;  Brings  the  Doors  to  Boy  Area 

. ^..^ :~u<    «.in.,;nn    tn  tie  >irtlns  in  -a  imiti  that  1:4«t<>H  at  Ipavt   'tO  ^.^ 


-U- 


Bill  Graham  continues  to  produce 
rock  concerts  rather  consistently  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  supposed  to  have 
semi-retired  when  he  closed  the  doors  to 
Fillmore  West  last  summer. . 

Since  he  regained  control  of  "Win- 
terland  West",  he  has  presented  weekly 
shows  there  since  its  mid-September 
opening.  Aong  the  groups  tlrat  have 
headlined  the  Winterland  marque  in- 
clude It's  a  Beautiful  Day,  Black  Sab- 
bath, Allman  Brothers,, Pink  Floyd, 
Van  Morrison,  Traffic  and  Ten  Years 
After  only  to  name  a  few. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Graham  will  lose 
his  lease  on  Winterland  come  January. 
If  so,  then  the  Graham  concerts  will  be 
sorely  missed  as  Bay  Area  Rock  audi- 
cn^ces  haveT)een  accustomed  to  spendingl 
^(Jckends  al  the  old  I  illmores  and  now 

WlnftTtand.— " ■ 

Ten  Years  After 
Nov.  12  at  Winterland  - 

Ten  Years  After  is  a  group  that  was 
born  in  ten  minutes  at  Woodstock  while 
playing  "I'm  Going  Home."  They  be- 


came superstars  overnight  playing  to 
sellout  crowds  that  screamed  for  them 

to  play  "I'm' Going  Home".  -^ 

Now  Ten  Years  After  is  (tying  to" 
change  their  rock-roll  image.  The  re- 
lease of  their  latest  L.  P.  "A  Space  in 
Time"  shows  a  breakaway  from  the 
long  Alvin  Lee  solos  that  appeared  on 
their  previous^  recordings;  The  group  »s- 
more  of  a  unit  now  than  a  one  man 
band. 

They  played  three  songs  from  "A 
Space  in  Time"  opening  with  "One  of 
these  Days",  "Once  there  wis  a  Time" 
and  "Baby  won't  you  let  me  Rock  and 
Roll  you"  as  an  encore.  And  just  a 
touch  of  the  past  in  "Coming  Down  the 
Road",  "Good  Morning  Little  School 
Girl"   and    of  course   "I'm   Going 


tie  solos  in  a  jam  that  lasted  at  least  30 
minutes. 

Also  on  the.bill  were  Big  Brother 
and  Holding  Company  who  proved  that 
they  can  rock  and  roll  even  without  Jan- 
is  on  stage  and  Gold,  .:  local  band  that 
plays  San  Francisco's  "Mission  Dis- 
trict" sound.      '      -    "   ' 


Home' 


CONCERT  PREVIEWS: 

Upcoming  shows  include  the  Doors 
with  Albert  King  and  Dan  Hicks  and 
his  Hot  Licks  Dec.  2  at  the  Berkeley 
Community  Theatre;  the  Youngbloods 
Dec.  4  also  at  the  Berkeley  Community 
Theatre;  the  Beach  Boys  at  Winterland 
on  Dec.  10  and  11  and  The  Who  at  San 
Francisco's  Civic  Auditorium  on  Dec. 
12  and  13. 
RECORP^WtEVlEWt  ^      ■ 


Alvin  Lee  played  as  expected,  faster 
than  thrSST  •couMrvergor'Most  im^ 
pressive  is  his  use  oft' the  mike  standJor  a 
bottle-  neck  sound. 

Chick  Churchill  on  keyboards,  Leo 
Lyons  on  bass  and  Rjc  Lee  (no  relation 
to  Alvin)  on  drums  all  had  their  own  lit- 


PARTI 

ofa 

Series 


Military  Control:  Sailing 
On  the  Coral  Sea 


And  now  for  a  lew  words  for  our  brothers  on  the  Coral  Sea,  and  all  the  others  like 
them...  Now  that  they've  left  Alameda,  their  families,  friends,  lovers.  Now  that  re- 
porters have  gone  on  to  greener  pastures  of  fresh  controversy.  Now  that  the  Peace 
Movement  and  the  radical  clergy  and  all  the  other  movements  have  lost  a  cause  ce- 
lebre.  Now  that  the  huge  silent  TV  and  radio  audience  has  tuned  its  consciousness  to 
fresher  news  tid-bits.  Now  it  is  only  beginning  for  our  brothers  on  the  Coral  Sea. 

If  you're  thinking  "What  have  those  sailors  got  to  do  with  me?"— then  think 
again.  The  Armed  Forces  today  are  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  cross-section  of 
American  youth.  Rich,  poor,  radicals,  conservatives,  hip,  straight,  Wack,  brown,  yel- 
low, red  and  white.  It  could  be  you  on  that  ship.  I'nfortunately  the  military  still  re- 
mabs  remote,  removed,  alienated  from  the  mass  consciousness.  This  is  the  bitterest 
cross  of  all  to  bear  for  someone  in  the  military.  If  you  want  to  feel  it  from  the  insMe; 
get  a  short  haircut,  put  on  Navy  dress  Wues,  and  walk  down  M arket  Street ;  youll  get 

Servicemen  lucky  enough  to  be  from  California  can  (when  not  overseas),  lead  a 
sort  of  "double  life"  at  least  on  the  weekends.  But  leading  a  normal  life  while  on  lib- 
erty, then  returning  to  the  mUitary  madness  every  Monday  morning,  only  intensifies 
the  trip  and  leads  to  a  sort  of  schizophrenia. 

So  now  the  Coral  Sea  is  off  to  'Nam.  Two  or  three  weeks  steaming,  depending  on 
maximum  knots  avaUabie.  Four  or  five  days  in  Subk  Bay,  PhUlipines  to  load  up  on 
bombs  and  fuel,  then  out  to  the  "Line".  The  Line  is  just  that:  Amerkan  naval  forces 
drawn  in  a  line,  north  and  south,  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

Down  around  I  Cprps,  II  Corps,  and  III  Corps  destroyers  and  cruisers,  many  all 
(be  way  from  the  East  Coast,  steam  endlessly  on  bombardment  missions.  Yankee 
Station  is  the  rendezvous  point  for  the  carriers  and  their  center  of  operatkms.  Ip 
north  around  tlieOMZ  more  tin-cans  provide  artUlery  support  and  illuminate  vast 
areas  by  flare  at  night.  MeanwhUe  support  ships  ferry  out  ammunition  and  supplies 
from  the  Phillipines,  and  the  "Brown  Water  Navy"  patrols  the  rhrers  and  swamps  m 
thek  armored  gunboats.  —Paul  Snotigrass 


Abortion  Editorial  Rebutted 

"Abortion  constitutes  outright  homocide.  If  a  women  Is  Insipid  enough  not  to 
take  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  the  conception  of  the  child  the  same  goes, 
help."  This  statement  was  made  in  a  prevknis  editorial  and  should  be  ringing  m  the 
"elfs  of  every  woman  hIto  has  read  it.  -  ~—      ;     .     . 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that  a  doctor  who  perforais  an  abortion  is  playing 
God  Right  away  w«  know  the  writer  has  had  limited  contact  with  women,  complete 
insensitivity  to  feelings  of  ^taen,  and  he  is  placing  his  life  in  God's  hands. 

Contraceptives  are  far  from  perfect.  Contraceptive  ^jtnceptions  are  common. 
WKting  money  on  the  space  program  and  imperialkt  wars  inSiead  of  spendmg  it  on 
research  for  safe  and  effective  methods  of  birth  control  is  how  society  cares  for  the 

needs  of  women.                                                        .        .         .         .•         j  .•„.« 
It's  not  even  considered  by  man  that  he  should  share  in  contraception  »nd  deve- 
lop   methods  for  his  own  use  if  he  so  objects  to  abortion.  Even  the  one  avadaWe  to 
men,  the  condom,  is  hardly  used.  It^s  alt  a  part  of  the  atlHude  that  wont^en  are  respon- 
sible for  children,  so  why  worry,  Mr.  Man?  u     u   k    i^.  r ^  «« 

What  of  a  woman  or  chUd  who  is  raped  and  conceives-should  she  be  forced  to 
bear  a  criminal's  child?  What  of  a  woman  whose  birth  control  fails  and  ;*«"•  J^"'**"- 
ger  her  life  through  childbirth  due  to  a  weak  heart?  What  »'  «  *»""?  .^JT^^'*;;* 
should  not  bear  a  chUd  she  does  not  want?  Do  we  have  «)s^y  about  what  ^  want  to 

do  with  our  bodies?  .  •       ■         ,  „„,.«^  ^th 

A  foetus  is  not  a  life  until  the  fourth  month,  m  my  opmion.  1  can  "«'JR;«^  *^*'' 
you  sir,  when  you  sav  women  murder  in  abortion.  If  «  !™'!'«"  ^"°' "?""*  "'.J^i; 
mg  the  decision  on  what  to  do  with  her  own  person,  who  k?  Is  the  state  »«  ma«ce  "s 
robots?  It's  bad  enough  that  women's  liodies  are  used  to  sell  advertised  products.  But 
we  are  also  considered  products.  ...   ^. 

The  days  of  ancestor  worship  are  gone;  why  must  we  make  you  a  chdd,  why  not 
adopt  one?  The  earth  is  overpopulated  with  hungry  children. 


Looking  at  woman  as  a  'creatmn  machine'  and  not  a  human  Deing  is  the  problem. 
Not  all  women  are  supposed  to  he  mothers.  We  wHl  make  our  own  decisions  whether 
vou  approve  or  not.  So  I  suggest  to  the  man  who  calls  abortion  a  murderous  act  to  be 
sure  never  to  be  a  part  of  the  dreadful  crime  and  to  abstain  or  obtam  a  vasectomy. 

—  Jan  Arnold 


New  L.  P.'s  to  hit  the  record  stores 
include  Led  Zeppelin,  Leon  Russell.. 
Bob  Dylan,  Grand  Funk  Railroad,  Paul 
McCartney,  (he  Faces  (with  Rod  Ste- 
wart), the  Who,  Elton  John,  Ike  and 
Tina  Turner,  It's  a  Beautiful  Day,  Jeff 
Beck,     Fifth     Dimension, Chambers 


TEN   YEARS  AtTER  Changing  their 
"I'm  Going  Home"  image.  * 

Brothers,    Aretha    Franklin,    Chicago, 
^ty  and  th«^1*amTty  Intone.  Pink  Floyd= 


and  a  three  record  set  recoreded  at  the 
M-udisoa  TSqoarc  Gaiden  "Bangla 
Desh"  benefit  concert  featuring  super- 
stars Gcoi-ge  Harrison,  Bob  Dylan, 
Ringo  Starr,  Eric  Clapton  and  Leon 
Rus.sell. 

— C.  Csavossv 


US  Views 


QUESTION :  What  makes  you  happy? 


Oscar  Porter  -  Welding  and  Engineering 

Technology :  ■ 

To  keep  animals  from  being  slaughtered 
and  to  do  away  with  unnecessary  viol- 
ence would  make  me  happy. 


Ron  Kim  -  Biology  Major: 

Having  something  in  my  mind  makes 
me  happy.  The  act  of  having  something 
to  think  about;  something  I  can  mental- 
ly construct.  Right  now  -  I  don't  have 
anything... 


Mkhad  George  -  Musk  Major: 

To  see  everyone  else  happy  and  to  see 
that  there's  total  harmony  within  the 
universe. 


Donald  Nikoikh  -  Drafting  Technology: 

Security.  Finding  security  in  just  about 
anyffiingT  that's  whBt  it's  all-abotitimy' 
way.  If  you're  not  secure  you  can't  be 
happy.  If  you  have  hang-ups  you  can't 
be  happy  or  secure. 


Phil  Harley  -  "Life"  major:To  have  a 
good  warm  loving  body  next  to  me 
when  the  winter  rains  come.  A  fire,  im4 
some  good  dope.  A  good,  rich  life  in  the 
country  where  anyone  can  love. 
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"Fashion  is  only  the  attempt  to  realize 
Art  in  living  forms." 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  1860. 
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"We  know,  Mr.  Wdler — we  who  are  men  of  the  world 
—that  a  good  uniform  must  work  its  way  with  the  women, 
sooner  or  later!"  _  Charles  Dickens,  1836. 


Feature  Photographer  focuses  for  fun  ;  On  flamhoyant  femittine  fashions 


^m 


In  a  campus  knee-deep  in  hot-pants, 
and  with  minis  on  the  munis,  high  hem- 
lines continue  to  climb  in  popularity. 
Viewing  thb  phenomenon  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  our  photographer  (after 
stretching  his  budget  and  stocking  up  on 
film),  went  out  on  a  limb  to  take  a  stand 
on  legs,  in  an  effort  to  dress  up  our 
pages. 

Putting  in  a  let  of  legwork  he  trotted 
from  one  extremity  of  the  campus  to 
another,  getting  his  kicks,  and  nejirjj^^^ 
getting  booted  off  campus. 

Tired  of  toeing  the  line,  we  decided 
to  step  forward  and  publish  this  photo 
essay  -  hoping  (u  step  up  circulation. 

Women's  Lib  will  probably  put  the 
shoe  on  the  other  foot  by  accusing  us  of 
being  heels  and  "skirting  the  issue"  ( Not 
realizing  we're  only  trying  to  poll  their 
legs). 

But,  "Fools  run  where  angels  fear  to 
tread!"  So,  at  the  risk  of  putting  our  foot 
in  our  mouth  -  Heel  and  toe  and  anay  we 
go . . . 


'Venus  favors  the  bold."  —  Ovid,  8  A.D 


"A  lady  wants  to  be  dressed  exactly  like  everybody  else,  but  she  gets  pretty  upset  if 
she  sees  anybody  else  dressed  exactly  like  her!"  —  Ogden  Nash,  1964. 


**Tact  in  audacity  is  knowing  how  far  you  can  go  without  going  too  far."  —  Jean  Cocteau,  1926. 


A  woman  can  look  both  moral  and  exciting — if  she  also 
looks  as  if  it  was  quite  a  struggle."  —  lulna  Ferber,  1954. 


■*  I — "C'omentmwit  piesenw  oiw  even  frw 
catching  cold.  Has  a  woman  who 
knew  she  was  well-dressed  ever 
caught  cold?"  —  Nietzsches  1888. 


•  -    -Jt 


Photo  fssoy 
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Paul  Snodgrass 


"Woman  is  man's  confusion.' 


^..^J^JMceaLdc  Beauvsb.  11th  ffliHrYi 


"If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing,  then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

—  Emerson,    1867. 
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SPORTS 


.  Joe  SinJffc  Sees  Life  and 
People  in  a  NewJMay  Now 
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First  Row:  Rich  Harrison.  Zuli«ir  Erak»t,  Rudy  Lewis,  Tim  O'Shet,  Jr.  Togiai,  Larry  Vaiaf- 
lor,  Floyd  Coleman.  Kltin  Smith.  Maini  Tuliau.  Miguel  Foegal.  Gil  Quinones,  Ed  Le»i,  Rob- 
ert Brown.  Second  Row.  Thurman  Norlham,  Willie  Dickens,  Edward  Friti,  FA  Parker.  Wil- 
lie Daigle.  Ron  llackett.  A«dr«  LiUU,  Jerry  Grays.  Herbert  Yarbrough,  Tauoa  Kalo.  Heggis 
Smith.  Frank  Yeargin.  Third  Row:  Coach  Willie  Hector,  Mike  Lawson,  Robert  Dd  Trorre, 


Pal  Grimesey,  Ron  Kea«er,  Dave  Robinson.  Frank  \  aila.  Derrick  Williams.  Perry  Dyson, 
Michael  Fauss,  Dwight  Shoals,  Randy  Karp,  John  Delany,  Coach  Ernie  Domeciis.  Fourth 
Row:  Frank  OTeary,  Luis  Cobos,  Mario  Dusaiacchi,  Roy  Priest,  Fred  Broussard,  Glenn 
Durant,  Frank  Johnson,  Homer  Lewings,  Victor  Benjamin,  James  Odoms,  David  Hector,  Joe 
Dutio,  Ron  RufHn,  Coach  Glenn  Baker,  Coach  Dutch  Elston.  Alex  Schwarz. 


^  Yes  Vffginia,  There  is  a  Ram  football  Team  t*^ 

\  .-....•...  Notes:  The  week  before  1 


Yes,  Virginia,  There  is  a  Ram  Foot- 
ball Team! 

The  win-hungry  City  College  Rams 
.  Hnally  won  another  football  contest  but 
it  took  them  until  the  final  game  of  the 
season  to  do  it.  The  Rams  stoned  the 
Foothill  Owh  42-10 at  Ram  stadium 
before  an  excited  sunbeaten  crowd. 

Smhh  and  Cldeman  Lead  Rams 

U  nstoppables  Floyd  Coleman  and 
Elvin  Smith  led  the  scoring  parade  with 
three  TD's  apiece.  Fullback  Ed  Parker's 
six  yard  touchdown  plunge  in  the  first 
quarter  rounded  out  scoring  for  the 


Flovd  CnUnuui 


Elvin  Smith 


Rams  who  failed  to  make  a  conversion 
all  game. 

Smith  took  a  pass  from  quarter- 
back Tim  O'Shea  and  went  14  yards  for 
the  first  score  of  the  day.  In  the  second 
quarter  O'Shea  rolled  right  and  found 
Smith  drifting  to  the  end  zone  and  con- 
nected with  the  170  pound  flanker  for  the 
second  touchdown. 

Floyd  Coleman,  fully  recovered  from 
tonsilitis,  returned  to  play  for  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  time  for  the  first  time  in 
three  games.  Coleman's  scoring  thrusts 
came  in  the  second  half.  With  only  2:55 
of  the  third  quarter  gone  Coleman  took 
the  handoff  froni  O'Shea  and  dashed 
untouched  into  the  end  zone  for  a  six 
yard  score  and  a  24-10  lead  at  that  point. 
Still  in  the  third  quarter  and  just  5:03 
later  Coleman  was  handling  the  ball  and 
appeared  to  be  closed  in  en,  but  he 
tn^e  a  brilliant  cutback  that  electrified 
the  fans,  put  him  out  of  reach  of  Foothill 


deCenders,  and  sent  him  on  his  way  to  an 
85  yarctlouchdown  run.(  Once  made  the 
cutback  at  his  30  it  was  obvious  he'd  go 
all  the  way.)  Between  Coleman's  show- 
boat exhibitions  slick  Elvin  Smith  had 
snatched  an  Owl  pais  and  returned  it  62 
yards  for  a  score. 

Coleman's  third  touchdown  came 
on  a  two  yard  run. 

After  the  shouting  in  the  Ram  dress- 
ing room  subsided  Coach  Elston  ex- 
tended his  congratulations  to  the  team 
and  added,  "I'm  glad  you  kept  upthe 
spirit  after  many  frustrating  injuries. . ." 


Ed  Parker 


Frank  Johnson 


Notes:  The  week  before  the  Rams 
dropped  a  14-13  game  to  Diablo  Valley 
who  beat  them  by  a  point  last  year  13- 
12.  Elvin  Smith  had  two  interceptions  a 
touchdown  and  a  blocked  punt  to  his 
credit.  Frank  Johnson  stole  the  show 
with  flashy  running  and  pass  catching 
ability.  The  other  victory  came  against 
Merritt  7-0.  Ed  Parker  did  the  honors  in 
scoring. 

scoring  summary:  : — 

Smith  14  pass  from  O'Shea 

Parker  6  run 

Rich  Morgan  Blocked  punt  recovered 

in  end  zone  (Kiss  kick) 

Smith  6  pass  from  O'Shea  ' 

Coleman  23  run 

Smith  62  interception  return 

Coleman  85  run 

Coleman  2  run 

SCORE  BY  Quarters 

CCSFI2  6I8  6 

FOOTHILL  010  0  0 
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accident.  If  you  do,  they  afford  no  pro- 
lection  at  all.  I  think  they  should  be 
banned." 

Now  enrolled  at  City  College,  Joe 
has  set  the  goal  of  earning  a  PhD  in  psy- 
chology in  six  years.  Psyt:hiatry„like  so 
many  other  things  for  the  blind,  is  not 
available. 

*1  niiss_ru.nning,-*imply  the  exuber^ 
ance  of  running,"  he  said.  "Hoiseback 
riding  is  also  out  of  the  question.  I  loved 
to  scuba  dive,  and  now  that's  out." 

Is  there  any  hope? 

"There  is  always  hope.  Present  lech 
riology  is  unable  to  help,  but  technology 
is  a  very  transient  thing." 

The  21  year  old  ex-marine  is  cur- 
rently taking  classes  in  Braille,  which 
lakes  about  a  year  to  master.  He  will 
soon  be  going  to  a  guide  dog  school  in' 
San  Rafael,  one  of  the  best  in  the  na- 


Joe  found  few  problems  in  getting 
around  the  scHobf  or  the  City .  ITe  said 
ihat  he  can  find  all  his  classes  with  no 
trouble,  but  if  someone  asked  him  to  go 
somewhere  other  than  his  regular 
classes,  he  would  be  lost. 

"There  are  no  major  problems  ex- 

cept  for  stttil«nts  who  don't  keep  their 


1, 

*My  first  thought 
was  suicide;  other 
unsighted  people 
assured  me  my  life 

^was  truly  worth 

^whileJ 
""■■■■■■■ ■■■■■■■■■■f ■■■"■ 


eyes  open,"  he  said.  "They  run  into  me. 
The  outside  stairs  are  also  a  hit  of  a 
problem." 

In  regards  to  transportation  around 
•  '  town.  Joe  gave  the  Muni  a  hearty  vote 
of confidence. 

"The  Muni  is  extremely  coopera- 
tive. I  ride  for  free  on  the  buses,  and  the 
»  I  drivers  are  very  friendly.  The  City  is 
basically  a  ppUte  city.  I  would  never  live 
in  L.A." 

Joe  also  wanted  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  use  of  the  v^rd  blind.  "It 
grates  on  unsighted  people."  he  stated. 
"It  has'a  bad  connotation." 


Soccer  Stalwarts  Clinch  Crown     Basketball,  With  Rams  and  Others 


Story  by 

King  Thn^mpson 

Photo  by 
Jim  Serpilio 


Timjmm^^^^mj^^in^^m^^m^^^im, 


"If  I  Had  Worn  My  Safety  Hel- 
met, I  Would  Not  Have  Suffered 
Any  Injuries." 


mmm2^J[mjJJ^l|lhlfl mn   .m  ■■]].■. rtrw 


His  loss  of  vision  forces  Joe  to  compensate  using  all 
of  his  other  senses.  The  close-up  shot  of  his  special 
watch  shows  how  Joe  makes  sure  he's  not  late  to 
class. 


It  has  happened!  Yes,  City  College 
has  won  another  Northern  California 
championship.  City's  Rams  Soccer  team 
took  the  Conference  title. 

How  is  it  possiMe  to  have  a  champi- 
onship team  in  the  school,  yet  there  is  no 
support  for  the  team?  Ask  yourl 
Think  about  it  next  year. 

The  practice  season  really  prepared 
the  Rams  for  the  league  title.  In  the  pre- 
season openers  the  Rams  had  three  wins 
and  only  one  tie.  The  Rams  beat  Skyline 
9  to  1  and  went  on  to  beat  Ohione  3  t^^ 
In  the  next  practice  game  our  Rams  be^| 
Diablo  Valley  9  to  2.  The  big  event  of  the 
yicajuut&^tayingiigainsla  nitionallx.:: 
known  soccer  team,  the-LSF  Dons, 
which  wound  up  in  a  tie  1  to  1.    

Now  was  the  lime  for  the  Rams  to 
show  themselves  at  their  best.  The  league 
was  stitrting  with  City  matched  against 
Marin  J.C.  which  they  beat  4  to  0.  The^ 
league  games  were  really  great  games, 
but  not  any  competition  for  our  boys. 

The  Rams  went  undefeated  through- 
out the  seasondowning:  Marin,  West 
Valley.  Canada,  Skyline,  DeAnza,  Dia- 
blo Valley,  and  Ohione.  The  total 
amount  of  goals  which  the  R ams  scored 
in  the  league  games  mounted  to  Hi  .while 


major  reason.  As  it  was  expressed  by 
both  Angle  Karas,  the  right  halfback, 
and  Al  Quinto,  a  4$  year  old  player,  the 
team  played  and  worked  together  as  1 
team. 

I  Angie  also  said  that  Coach  Diederi- 
tphiyed  a  big  fact  in  them  winning. 
Angie  said,  "He  is  the  type  of  coach  who 
helps  you  with  your  homework,  outside 
problems,  as  well  as  your  proMems  with 
the  game."  The  Rams  placed  six  players 
in  the  All-Conference  group. 

These  are  the  most  outstanding  play- 
ers in  Northern  California.  F^  Huber  at 
Goalie;  Art  Padilla  at  Fullback;  Miquel 

Jlolii  at  Center  Halfback;  William 
Fielder  at  Inside  Right;  Al  Vidrio  at  In- 
side Right;  and  Rem  Van  Velthuysen  at 
Inside  Left.  Ron  was  also  picked  as. 
Player  of  the  Year. 

Play-Off       -^\ 

In  the  playoffs  the  Rams  beat  De- 

~Aira  by  i  score  of  3  to  d.  This  made  the 
Rams  record  1 1  -  0 -  1.  With  only  one 
team  left  to  beat  in  order  for  them  to  go 
to  Los  Angeles  for  the  state  champion- 
ships Rams  practiced  and  beat  Canada, 
the  delending  champions  for  two  years, 
by  a  score  of  2  to  I. 


Basketball  season  started  November 
16  against  Long  Beach  City  College.  This 
-year  the  Rams  have  an  exciting  line  up  of 
basketball  players,  we'll  start  the  basket- 
ball roster  with  last  years  players: 
NIIMRFR  IS  -  nailfWillif    


NUMBER-rr^Ttradlcy.  Terry 
NUMBER  33  -  Flaherty.  Steve 
NUMBER  23  -  Goodwin.  Charles 
NUMBER  10  -  Taylor.  Robert 

The  players  of  1971-1972  line  up  are 
as  follows: 

Adams,  Art 
Atchan,  John 
Chambers.  Vince 
Frazier,  Steve 
Jackson.  Julius 
Jones,  Mike 

Mooney.  Kevin  ~ 

Pniitt,  Bob 
Ridgeway.  Reggie 
William.  Clife 


What  do  you  do  that  is  athletic  at 
night?  The  men's  gym  and  Chris  Da»is. 
the  student  body  et>-ordinator  have  start- 
ed a  basketball  league.  Everyone  is  eligi- 
ble to  play.  All  it  takes  is  fhe  guys  and  a 
t»am  name. 


only  allowing  three  goals  to  be  scored  on 

them. 

Team 

_The  soccer  team  carried  a  total  of 

-seventeen  players.  The  Rams  won  for  a 

variety  of  reasons,  all  leading  up  to  one 


I  he  goats  <vcre  scored  by  Kon  v  in" 
"Velthuysen  and  Toiiy  Perez  with  an  as- 
sist  by  Frank  Alcaraz.  Other  important 
players  on  the  team  are:  Marwin  Sa- 
liovrieh,  Ramiro  Castro,  Tony  Perez, 
Tom  Bartunek,  Bill  Berzin,  Jose  Olme- 
do,  Mauricio  Arce,  and  Gary  Meroff. 

— .-     -,-,r^    1^,,.--,-        .  ^ .. 


NUMBER  40 
NUMBER  54 
NUMBER  34 
NUMBER  52 
NUMBER  55 
NUMBER  24 
NUMBER  32 
NUMBER  34 
NUMBER  25 

NUMBER  42  

Basketball  Coacli  Sid  Phelan 

The  schedule  of  basketball  league 
games  for  1971  are  as  follows: 
January  4.  here  at  the  Ram  arena. 
January  II ,  at  Merritt 
January  14,  Chabot,  here 
January  2 1 .  San  Jose  City  College,  here. 


This  program  better  known  as,  "In- 
tramurals,"  takes  place  each  semester, 
yet  there  is  very  little  participation.  Is 
this  because  no  one  knows  about  it?  If 
you  want  to  play  sign  up  next  semester. 
Each  team  in  the  league  competes  for  a 
trophy  and  a  chance  to  play  in  sports 


January  28.  Diablo  Valley  College,  hcxe.^ 


The  original  purpose  of  the  intramnr- 
als  was  to  give  everyone  who  wanted  to 
test  their  skill  a  chance  to  test  it.  It  is  a 
good  project  for  it  also  gives  people  a 
place  to  go  on  the  game  nights  and  the 
games  are  free.  In  v^atching  these  games 
70U  can  really  see  the  talent  that  isin 
this  school. 

The  teams  in  the  league  this  semester 

are:  Young  Lions  in  first  place;  the  New 

Generation  in  second;  the  Showstoppers 

Association  in  third ;  the  Beta  Bailers  in 

-fourtli;  and  the  AH  A 


"February  4,  at  Foothill' 

•  February  7,  College  of  San  Mateo,  here. 

February  1 1 .  Merritt  here. 

February  15,  at  Chabot. 

Februaru  18,  at  San  Jose  City  College. 

February  22.  at  Diablo  Valley  Coolege. 

Febniary  25.  Lancy.  here. 


•tn  fifth.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  see 
ond  and  third  place  teams  battle  in  order 
to  see  who  wfll  play  the  first  place  team 
in  sports  night.  So  if  you  aren't  doing 
anything  on  a  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
night,  come  up  to  the  gym  and  from  1 
p.m.  to  9  p.m.  watch  the  gaoMS. 


'CZ^ 
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out  computer-assisted  instruction  pro- 
grams at  City  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  decision  of  what  kind  of  a  computer 
the  physics  department  needed. 

Jim  Conley,  physics  department 
head  describes  him  as  "a  helpful  person 
who  would  always  go  out  of  his  way  to 
help  you  if  you  were  in  a  bind." 

Conley  knew  him  as  an  informal, 
gregarious  person  who  responded  to  the 
many  people  who  were  frinedly  with 
him. 

In  his  recollections  of  the  late  in- 

"TTructor.  Conley  said  "there  were  no 
heroics  mvolved."  He  knew  him  as  just 
1  person  like  everyone  else,  but  very 
:asy  to  get  along  with  and  one  whom 
:veryone  liked.  » 

"He  wanted  to  buy  an  18  foot  sail- 
boat," a  student  recalls,  "and  throw  a 
)ig  party  on  it  and,  sail  around  the 
vorld  _  Karen  Rhine 


Health  Center  Preparesi 
Mistletoe  Invasion 


Christmas.  Pine-tinted  holly,  golden 
streams  of  tinsel,  spiced  nutmeg  in 
warm  mugs. ..and  contraceptives? 

-^  The  a&sociation  isn't  common  but  iL, 
is  relevant  since  holiday  seasons  and 
romance  are  ageless  partners. 

So  an  unprepared  Christmas  doesn't 
yield  an  unexpected  New  Year's  guest, 
the  area  of  Student  Health  Service  deal- 
ing in  birth  control  counseling  and  preg- 
nancy testing  has  submitted  some  useful 
information  for  all  involved. 

l^^There  are  five  basic  methods  of  con- 
traception, each  having  varying  degrees 
of  effectiveness. 

Men  can  assume  responsibility  by 
purchasing  a  condom  (rubber)  at  any 
drugstore.  Women  may  purchase  foams 
or  jellies  at  a  pharmacy,  or  secure  them 
direaly  through  the  campus  health  cen- 
ter. 

Women  may  also  have  a  diaphragm 
Titted  by  a  physician,  but  the  most  relia- 
ble contraceptive  methods  for  those  who 
have  intercourse  on  a  regular  basis,  are 

—DSC  of  the  pill  or  the  insertion  of  an  intta 
uterine  device  (lUD)  by  a  doctor. 

Other  methods  include  wjthrawal, 
rh>lhm,  and  douching  which  a  health 
service  staff  member^anded  as  "ex- 
tremely unreliable  methods  of  contra- 
vcption." 

Information  of  the  above  methods 
arc  available  at  Si.  Luke>  Clinic,  647- 
86(10,  a(  555  San  Jose  Ave.  in  San  Fran- 


cisco. 


4    —  Diane  Merlino 


Dance  Troupe  to 
Perform  at  College 

Gwcn  Lewis  is  bringing  her  New 
Revolutibhafy"  Afro- American   Dance" 
Company  to  City  College  as  a  part  of 
the  Concert  and  Lecture  Scries  on  Dec. 


Opportunity  to  Get  CROC-ed 
Over  Obnoxious  Commercials 


School  Nem 
Roundup 


The  City  College  Journalism  26 
Public  Relations  Class  will  moderate  a 
series  of  "Youth  Forum"  shows  for 
KNBR  radio. 

The  programs  will  enable  Ihe  stu- 
dents to  gainsAperience  in  broadcast- 
ing, especiattyin  the  area  of  moderating 
"talk  sho/  " 

Neil  Seippel,  a  participant  in  the 
program,\siated  "wc  invite  any  groups^ 
or  individitolB  who  would  like  to  voice 
opinions." 
.  The  programs  will  be  aired  on  Sun- 
day nights  at  8:05  pm. 


CO-EO  CROCETEER-Pegi  Hjermstad,  Lnheistty  of  Minnesow  snH»cni,  ^^ 
her  new  CROC  poster.  Pegi,  a  senior  majoring  in  theater,  has  clipped  her    Let  s  yet 
CROCed  Together"  button  to  her  earring.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  Rejec-; 
tion  of  Obnoxious  Commercials,  she  wUI  vote  in  the  spring  on  the  10  worst  TV  com- 
mercials of  the  year. 


City  College  ping-pong  buffs  atten- 
tion! 

Let  it  be  known  that  there  is  finally  an 
outlet  for  the  game's  fetishists. 

Located  downstairs  in  the  student 

^iivities  building  afe'TWD-feguTanorT 


College  students  across  the  country 
are  beini  iskcd  to  support  a  movement 
to  try  to  ''iicule  irritating  and  obnox- 
iot»8  television  commercials^ to  the  point 
where  they  are  off  the  air. 

Bill  Bentzin,  a  Minneapolis  public 
relations  man  and  founder  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Rejection  of  Obnoxious 
Commercials  (CROC),  launchedthe 
campaign  November  10  in  a  talk  to  the 
Mankato  College  Marketing  Club  in 
'Mankato,  Minnesota. 

CROC^vas  formed^n  September  in 
Minneapolis,  and  nowhas  more  than 
1,000  members  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
organization  hopes  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  television.commercials  by  calling 
attention  to  the  bad  ones,  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  some  of  those  which 
CROC  members  feel  are  good. 

The  main  activity  of  CROC  will  be  a 
balloting  by  members  in  the  spring  to 
name  the  "  10  Biggest  CROCs  of  the 
Year""the  10  worst  TV  commercials  of 
•he  season.  CROC  award  winners  will 
be  nationally  publicized.     ^ 

"There  seem  to  be  enough  bad  TV 
commercials  to  offend  just  about  ever- 
yone. We've  got  memberships  from  the 
grade  schoofi*ct  to  retirees,"  says  Ben- 
t/in. "College  students  I've  talked  with 
feel  very  strongly  about  improving 
'  commercials.  They're  much  too  sophis- 
ticated to  be  impressed  by  the  ridiculous 
things  that  some  of  the  agencies  resort 
to  in  commercials." 

Membership  in  CROC  ct>sts  $1.00 
and  all  college  student  members  get 
eight  "Your  Commercial  is  a  CROC" 


protest  cards  to  send  to  cofhpanies 
sponsoring  bad  commercials  to  let  them 
know  they  may  be  heading  for  a  CROC 
award;  a  membership  card;  a  "Let's  Get 
CROCed  Together"  button;  and  a 
"Crush  Revoltingly  Obnoxious  Com- 
mercials" poster,  plus  the  right  to  join 
in  the  spring  voting. 

To  receive  all  CROC  material  and 

get  on  the  spring, ballot  list,  send  $1.00 

to  COLLEGE  CROC,  Box  1022C. 

--t'.'AV«ne8|»lis,  Minn.  55440.      '    "    -^  . 

College  students  also  arc  bemg 
asked  to  participate  in  a  "CROC  art" 
contest  to  create  a  new  poster  for  the 
organization. 

The  "CROC  art"  competition  is 
open  to  any  college  student  and  has  a 
first  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  poster 
capturing  creatively  and  imaginatively 
the  goals  of  the  organization.  Second 
prize  is  $50  and  third  prize,  $25. 

Posters  should  be  done  in  black  and 

.  Choice  of  media  and  size  is  open. 

however  consideration  should  be  given 

to  possible  photographic  reproduction 

and  u.se  in  a  17  x  22  inch  size. 


sized  ping-pong  tables.  They  arc.  open 
ifor  play  from  10  am  to  2  pra....»,—     *  . . 
To  use  the  tables,  an. ID  card  must 
be  shown  and  the  universal  courtesy  of 
rotation  must  be  observed. 


^awo  Successful 
Symphony  Head 


Any  student  interested  in  helping 

organize  a  campus-wide  car  pool  is  in- 

"^ted  to  attend  future  mectingsirfl 

Sierra  Club. 

The  purpose  of  the  meetings  is  toir\ 
to  help  author  a  document  explaining 
the  car  pool  to  be  presented  to  student 
council. 

Sierra  Club  meetings  are  held  in  S- 
313  on  Thursdays  4«,  IJ.  .4m,  I  or  addi- 
tional information  contact  the  facnit> 
advisor.  Carter  Baum,  in  5-306. 


Entries  should  be  sent  to  CROC  art'. 
Box  I022CA,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55440,  postmarked  no  later  than  De- 
cember 15.  1971.  and  arriving  no  later 
than  December  20.  1971.  Winning  en- 
tries become  the  property  of  CROC  and 
other  entries  will  not  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  by  a  postage  paid,  self 
addressed  envelope.  Decision  of  the 
judges  is  final.  Winners  will  be  notified 
by  January  31,  1972. 


Terry  Faulkner,  president  of  the  Ba\ 
Area  Campus  Republicans,  is  recruiting 
members  for  a  City  College  chapter  of 
the  organization. 

The  purpose  of  the  group  is  to  edu- 
cate students  in  politics,  with  priorities 
set  at  Republican  politics.  Membership 
IS  open  to  all  students  regardless  01  po- 
litical registration.' 

The  organization  started  in  l9fiX  at 
San  Francisco  State  College  and  U.  C". 
Berkeley 

There  is,a  panel  discussion,  open  to 
the  public,  scheduled  for  Januars  I. I 
1972  at  9  a.m.  One  subject  of  discussion 
"will  be  the  educational  problems  of  .San 
Franci-sco,  covering  busine  and  the 
quality  of  the  education  offered  b>  the 
system. 

Marge  Lemlow,  Robert  Nelson. 
Quentin  Kopp  and  Dr.  David  Sanchez 
have  agreed  to  sit  on  the  panel 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducting,  opened  it's 
60th  season  on  December  1  at  the  Op- 
era House.  This  season  marks  the  sec- 
ond year  of  M  aestro  Ozawa  as  Conduc- 
— tof  andMusic  Direator  of  the  San  F^«m-- 
mcb  Sy nfi phoiiy; 

Since  the  miy^^of  Ozawa,  the  San 
Francisco  SympTibny  has  taken  bn^ 
new  image.  Ozawa *s  youthful  features 
and  exciting  wardrobe  add  much  needed 
color  to  the  Symphony's  concerts. 

Musically,  he  is  considered  a  genius, 
a  wizard  with  the  baton  and  literally 

produces    magic    when    the    music 

starts. 

As  for  the  orchestra,  Ozawa  is  mold- 
ing their  sound  into  the  best  in  fhe  coun- 
try. As  noted  in  a  press  conference  held 
last  week,...  when  considering  the  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  Orches- 
tra's sound:  "I  hate  to  let  a  man  go,  but 
if  he  can't  grow  with  his  colleagues  and 
with  ine,  then  I  must." 

He  also  revealed  plans  for  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  to  record  com- 
mercially and  a  Europian  tour  in  1973. 

Guest  conductors  for  the  anniver- 
sary season  include  Dean  Dixon,  Fruhb- 
eck,  dc  Burgos,  Kertesz,  Kletski,  Krips, 
Paulik,  James  Levine  and  associate 
conductor  Nicklaus  Wyss.. 

Box  office  wise,  Ozawa 's  presence 
last  season  brought  on  attcndence  rec- 
ords and  this  season  points  to  even 
greater  ticket  response.  Season  sub- 
scriptions  have  already  been  sdid  out 
and  very  few  tickets  remain  for  the  indi- 
vidual concerts.  For  information  con- 
cerning ticket  availability,  call  861- 
6240. 


"GROUND  CREW  -  Aeronautic  students  overhaul  neWaTrpI 


Aeronautic  Students  Fly 
Higii  with  Surplus  Airplane 


The  Aeronautics  Program  of  San 
Francisco  City  College  has  acquired  a 
Cessna  3 1 0  Cor  its  student's  use. 

The  plane  is  a  twin  engine  aircraft 
that  was  obtained  from  th  U.S.  Air 
Force  this  semester.  It  is  in  excellent 
condition  and  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
radio  navigational  aids.  The  Aeronau- 
tics Department  also  has  a  twin  engine 
N avion  and  a  four  engine  Super  Con- 
stellation available  to  their  students. 

This  program,  located  at  San  Fran- 
cisco International  Airport  has  recently 
been  added  to  large  number  of  courses 
offered  by  this  college. 

Students  enrolled  in  aeronautics, 
numbering  100,  are  given  theory  and 
practical  projects  involved  with  aircraft 
maintenance  and  repair.  It  is  necessary 
for  a  student  upon  completing  a  desig- 


Suzanne  Satriano 
nated  curriculum  to  take  the  written 
portion  of  his  Federal  Aeornautcis  As- 
sociation mechanics  examination. 

Upon  passing  this,  he  is  eligible  to 
undertake  the  practical  part  of  his 
exam.  The  student  will  be  issued  a  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  mechanics  license 
in  either  the  airframe  or  powerplant 
area.  Usually,  before  completing  their 
studies  in  aeronautics,  students  will 
have  obtained  both  airframe  and  power- 
plant  licenses. 

The  aeronautics  department  has  six 
instructors  and  invites  students  to  come 
to  the  airport  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  very  unique  program.  The 
course  is  worth  eight  full  collegej:redits. 
Mr.  Ed  Miyamoto  .rg'es  interested  stu- 
dents to  conta''  osco  Hutton  at  588- 
0325. 


license  Challenge 
Causes   Concern 

By  Bruno  R.  Forner 

One  of  the  two  campus  radio  sta- 
tions has  had  its  license  challenged  by  a 
student  group  from  the  University  of 
San  Francisco. 

KALW-FM,  operated  by  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District, 
broadcasts  from  City  College  from 
noon  to  3  p.m.  on  weekdays! 
., — JThcsiation.rWilh  Us  transmit! ijig 
facilities  at  John  O'Connell  High 
School,  pipes  into  the  City  College 
broadcasting  department  during  these 
hours. 

Steve  Kushman,  program  director 
for  KCSF,  unaffected  by  the  challenge 
and  KALW.  said,  "As  fargis  I  know  it's 
not  being  done  by  the  university  but  by 
a  student  group  who  wants  a  radio  sta- 
tion out  there." 

Bill  Miller,  the  .station's  news  direc- 
tor, commented,  "It's  not  the  first  time 
we've  been  challcngei^  Poor  People's 
Radio  tried  it  the  last  time." 

Miller  said  that  the  student  groijp's 
main  complaint  is  that  there  isn't 
enough  educational  programming  and 
not  enough  broadcasting  hours,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  station  now  broad- 
casts ten  hours  a  day. 

Both  station  directors  felt  that  the 
group  will  not  be  successful  in  their 
challenge  of  the  license. 

If  KCSF  is  not  able  to  broadcast 
over  the  FM  dial  from  12  to  3  p.m.,  then  ' 
they  will  continue  with  closed  circuit 
broadcasts  in  Statler  Wing. 


IVomen  Stuck  Behind  Desks 


M 
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Rally  OK  Called  a  Mistake 


Continued  from  Page  4^ 
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■■9  at  11 :00  am  at  the  Little  Theater. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  recently  returned  from 
West  African  where  she  furthered  her 
research  in  African  Traditional  and 
contemporary  dance,  has  an  impressive 
dance  background.  ~" 

She  received  her  BA  degree  from 
California  State  College,  Lo$  Angeles, 
and  an  MA  from  Mills  College  in  dance 
besides  studying  on  the  east:£oast  at 
Connecticut  College,  at  the  Martha 
Graham  and  Merce  Cunningham  Stu- 
dios, at  the  Olantuji  Cultural  Center, 
and  under  Alvin  Alley. 

In  Southern  California  she  studied 
with  Beta  Lewinsky  and  at  the  Ameri- 
-ran  School  of  Dance.         

In  the  Bay  Area,  Gwen  Lewis  has 
studied  under  Welland  Lathrop,  Ann 
Halprin.  at  the  Shawl -Anderson  Studio, 
at  the  Dancer's  Theatre,  and  with  Ruth 
Beckford,  whose  staff  she  was  on  and 
whose  A  fro- Haitian  Company  she  per- 


noise.  One,  signed  by  54  students,  reads 
•We.  the  undersigned,  protest  the.con- 


sistent  loud  and  disruptive  amplified 
activities  emanating  from  the  Ram 
Area-it  disrupts  our  classes." 

Another  petition  was  signed  by  21 
students  in  a  math  class  in  science  211. 
Seventy-one  criminology  students 
backed  still  another  petition,  and  15 


more  business  students  in  Cloud  230 
signed  yet  another  petition 


In  addition,  the  Executive  Council 
representing  the  faculty  said  it  is  "defi- 
nitely opposed  to  amplification  of  music 
at  the  Ram  area." 

Complaints  reportedly  also  came- 
from  the  library  and  music  depart- 
ments. ^  .        rrt_ 

—  King  Thompson 


The  Student  Health  Advisor\  Board 
consists  of  30  students  working  to  im- 
prove the  quality  ofhealth  care  on  ihis 
campus.  They  will  be  elected  by  the  stu- 
dent body  and  represent  the  students' 
health  needs.  This  Student  Health  Advi- 
sory Board  will  be  responsible  for  plan- 
ning services  for  the  future  as  well  as 
making  sure  that  the  existing  health 
scrvicgs  are  functioning  to  the  teiial  , 


Yets^ratemity  Doing  it  Right 


Alpha  Sigma  Mu,  the  veteran's  fra- 
ternity met  on  November  18  to  discuss 
the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  fraternity 
and  its  place  on  campus  and  in  the^ 
community. 

The  small  but  enthusiastic  member- 
ship piloted  by  their  well-versed  presi- 
dent Bob  Hughes,  is  working  toward 
making  Alpha  Sigma  Mu  an  integral 
part  of  the  City  College  campus. 


(ormed  with  for  several  years. 

She  is  now  director  of  dance  for  the 
Oakland  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment besides  performing  at  local  col- 
leges and  at  the  S.F.  Opera  House.  She 
was  also  filmed  for  the  KQED  television 
series  entitled  "Portrait  of  a  Black  Art- 
ist." •  r 


During  the  course  of  the  meeting. ^week 


volunteer  workers  at  the  V.A.  Hospitals 
to  help  with  patient  care. 

Other  topics  discussed  were  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "Halfway  House**  for 
ex-convicts,  the  co-ordinating  of  a 
health  plan  on  campus  and  the  setting 
up  of  a  scholarship  committee. 

An  amendment  was  made  to  the  fra- 
ternitys  constitution  changing  the  meet- 
ing times  to  every  second  and  fourth 


their  ability. 

The  present  Student  Health  Adviso- 
ry Board  meets  every  Wednesday  at  3: 
00  pm  in  the  Gangroom  of  the  Student 
Union  Building.  These  meetings  are 
open  to  everyone.  Anyone  interested 
may  contact  Richard  Gallyot,  Chair- 
man of  the  Student  Health  Advisory 
Board,  or  Jim  O'Donnell,  Fiscal  Chair- 
man of  the  Student  Health  Advisory 
Board,  at  the  Student  Advice  Center 
587-7272  extension  535. 


INNOVATOR  —  Seijl  Ozawa  has 
worked  hard  at  improving  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  He  plans  other 


The  criminology  depaitment  has 
only  five  women  students.  Does  this 
constitue  a  man's  wprld  and  a  cause  for 
women's  lib? 

The  opinion  of  one  woman  student 
in  criminology  is  that  women  do  noT  get 
enough  actual  experience.  She  fu Ether 
feels,  "the  future  will  entail  more  than 
the  work  I  am  now  doing  in  criminolo- 
gy " 

Women  students  in  the  CCSF  crimi- 
dcpartment  arc  relegated  mostly 
to  clerical  work,  although  they  are  some- 
times uniformed  to  work  social  and  ath- 
letic functions. 

There  have  been  women  tn  the  de-' 
partment  for  over  three  years.  A  woman 
student  enters  the  field  of  criminology  at 


On  her  first  counseling  interview  she  is 
told  that  the  field  is  currently  very  limit- 
ed foe"  women. 

"The  women  in  the  field  are  proba- 
tion and  parole  officers  although  there 
are  exceptions.  It  is  seldom  that  police 
women  are  used  the  way  they  should  be 
used.  We  tell  women  in  criminology 
that  the  opportunities  are  limited."  said 
Timothy  Foley,  head  of  the  criminology 
department. 

Foley  did  point  out  that  the  trend 


changing  and  the  future  in  criminology 
for  women  is  opening  up. 

Foley  sees  the  patroling  of 'the  cam- 
pus by  uniformed  women  police  as  a 
useless  experience  for  themT 

"The  criminology  department 
provides  the  experience  that  might  help 


k. 


changes  in  the  future. 


CCSF  lakirtg  the  same  classes  as  men. a  student  get  luture  work,  said  Foley 

m 


STEVE  KUSHMAN  -  "It  is  the  ac- 
tion of  an  individual  group  and  not 
thai  of  the  iinivertity. 


Anaheim  Scene  of  Violent  Junior  College  Conference       A 


On  December  7  the  Hillcl  Clubof 

City  College  will  sponsor  Doug  Kahn  ol 
U.  C.  Berkeley,  who  visited  Ihe  Sovrct 
Union  in  September  of  1971.  He  will  dis- 
cuss the  crisis  of  Soviet  Jews: 

Complete  stifling  of  Jewish  couiture 
and  religion    .  . , 

Physical  oppression  and  intimida- 
tinn  of  Jews  attempting  tO  leave  the 


members  discussed  whether  or  noft 
fraternity  should  join  the  Greek  Coun- 
cil. The  motion  was  voted  on  and  ap- 
proved. 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 


Hughes  invites  all  veterans  on  cam- 
pus to  join  Alpha  Sigma  Mu,  not  only 
for  the  various  social  functions  that  are 
being  planned  but  to  find  out  what 
rights  and  privelegcs  they  are  entitled  to 
as  veterans. 

Gt^  McKai^ 


Sovia  Union  .  . 

Growing,  general  anti-semm^ni 
toward  the  Jews. 

Kahn  will  show  slides  of  his  visit  to 
the  Ukraine.  Eabi  Yar,  and  Jewish  fam- 

Kahn  wHI  spMk  al  II  am  in  E-IOI. 


Bruce  Bosso,  a  City  College  repre- 
sentative to  the  California  Community 
College  State  Government  Association 
conference  held  in  Anaheim  recently, 
claims-thai  he  was  threatened  three 
times  over  his  support  of  a  candidate,  for 
president  to  the  conference. 

Bosso  felt  that  tht threats  stenimed 

from  his  support  of  a  write-in  candidate 
for  the  office. 

"I  was  working  for  a  write-in  move- 
ment for  the  past-president  of  Area  6, 
Roberto  Albanese.  Two  candidates 
came  out  of  the  primary  -  Ed  May  field 
and  Jose  Torres.-L£elt  that  neither  ofthe 


candidates couid-represent  City  Col 
lege." 

Bosso  was  at  a  meeting  for  constitu- 
tional review  when  he  received  another 
threat.  He  received  two  other  threats  in 
his  hotel  room.  All  were  made  on 
November  23. 


"Nothing  came  of  the  threats, '-said 
Bosso,  "but  I  did  see  guns  there." 

Bosso  was  the  only  person  from  City 
College  threatened,  but  Rusty  Rhodes, 
former  administrative  vice-president  for 
the  state  association,  was  threatened 
with  a  gun  pointed  directly  at  him. 

Ed  May  field  was  eventually  elected 
state  president.  ~ 

The  association,  whose  main  pur- 
pose is  to  represent  community  college 
students  in  the  Sacramento  State  Legis- 
lature, holds  these  conventions  in  order 
to  adopt  resolutions  which  can  be  pro- 
posed and  supported  in  the  legislature. 
The  three  day  convention  adopted  a 


jz: 


of  strong  resolutions,  which,  if 
passed  by  the  state,  could  benefit  the 
'students  of  City  College. 

The  minorities  committee  proposed 
a  resolution  asking  that  a  course  in  eth- 
nic studies  be  mandatory  for  graduation 


from  a  community  college. 

Out  of  the  financial  aids  committee 
came  a  resolution  asking  the  state  legis- 
lature to  veto  Governor  Regan's  budget 
cuts  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
grams. 

Another  resolution  asking  that  all 
college  information  be  printed  in  both 
English  and  Spanish  was  passed  by  the 
committee.  It  was  amended,  by  City 
College,  to  include  both  the  Asian  and 
Pilipino  languages,  but  the  amendment 
was  defeated. 

The  gay  students  of  City  College 
sponsored  a  resolution,  which  passed 
the  tmancial  aids  committee,  that  asked 
for  legalisation  of  financial  aids  for  gay 


-«4udenl&.  Presently  ,  ««rt»m 
practices  are  illegal,  making  gay  stu- 
dents ineligible  for  financial  aid. 

A  state-wide  policy  of  mutual  accep- 
ability  for  all  college  hiring  was  prp- 


posed  by  the  child  care  committee.  Cur- 
rently, this  policy  is  practiced  in  the  hir- 
ing of  City  College's  administrators  and — 
counselors.  It  was  recently  proposed  to 
the  CCSiuBoard  of  Governors  that  this 
policy  be  adopted  in  the  hiring  of  faulty, 
but  no  action  has  been  taken  as  yet. 

The  ecology  committee  asked  that 
all  community  colleges  offer  courses  ifL_ 
the  fields  of  conservation  and  environ- 
mental protection.  It  appi:aTcff Tor  laws  ~ 
to  protect  the  mountain  lion,  golden 
trout,  and  bobcat. 

A  student  member  on  all  Boards  of 
Governors  of  Community  Colleges  was 
requested  by  the  effective  political 
action  committee.  Legalization  for  mar- 
jjuana  was  also  propose<L_ 


The  brightest  spot  of  the  convention 
was  the  veterans  committee.  More  reso- 
lutions came  out  of  this  commKtee  thaa 
any  other  at  the  convention.  _ 

continued  on  page  4 


GUARDSMAN  OPINIONS.   ^AUI5 

Abortion  Pros  iiiif&)ii$  ttntinoe  fo  Stir  Upjonfloverey 


The  highly  conlroversal  subject  of 
legalized  abortion  has  recently  been 
debated  in  the  pages  of  The  Guardsman. 

In  a  poll  given  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  to  entering  college 
freshmen  in  the  Fall  of  1970,  there  were 
some  interesting  results  concerning  this 
subiect. 

At  City  College  82.2  percent  of  the 
male  students  and  77.2  percent  of  the 
female  students  questioned  agreed  that 
abortions  should  be  legalized.  The  City 
College  total  average  was  79.6  percent. 

The  national  average  was  79.3  per- 
cent for  legalized  abortion.  Males  were 
80.0  percent  in  agreement  whfle  females 
were  78.5  percent  in  favor  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

With  the  first  year  of  legalized  abor- 
tions behind  them,  the  city  of  New  York 
reports  that  there  have  been  notable 
reductions  in  legitimate  and  Illegitimate 
births.  Maternal  deaths  and  admissions 
to  the  city 's  homes  for  unwed  mothers 
have  also  declined. 

Various  clinics  in  New  York  dM  stu- 
dies of  the  last  year's  164,000  abortion 
patients.  One  clinic.  The  Eastern  Wom- 
en's Center,  recently  released  some  sta- 
tistics compiled  from  cases  drawn  from 
2000  patients  records.        — -■ 


The  average  patient  age  was  22.5 
years.  The  greatest  number  of  patient's 
ages  are  19  and  20.  The  youngest  patient 
was  18  and  oldest  was  45. 

Marital  statistics  show  that  68  per- 
cent of  th  patients  are  single  while  15 
percent  are  married.  Twelve  percent  of 
the  women  were  separated  and  5  pcrcert^ 
dnorced. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  women 
had  no  children.  Interestingly,  20  per- 
cent had  previous  abortions  before  going 
to  the  clinic. 

Besides  the  views  of  college  age  stu- 
dents, there  have  been  some  other  inter- 
esting viewpoints  on  abortion. 

Albert  Schweitzer  said  in  his  book 
"Reverence  for  Life,"  "The  fundamental 
fact  of  human  awareness  is  this:  '1  am  s 
life  that  wants  to  live  in  the  midst  of  life 
that  wants  to  IWe.!  A  tfamkmg  man  feeb 
compelled  to  approach  all  life  with  the 
same  reverence  he  has  for  his  own.  Thus, 
all  life  becomes  part  of  his  own  expert 
ence.  From  such  a  point  of  view,  'good' 
means  to  maintain  life,  to  further  life,  to 
bring  developing  life  to  its  highest  value. 
Evil'  means  to  destroy  life,  to  hurt  life,  to 
keep  life  from  developwg.  This,  then  k- 
the  rational,  unWersal,  and  basic  princi- 
ples of  life." 

"Humanitarianism   consists   m 


TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE     -  that  te 
the  question. 


this 


principle,  that  a  man  is  never  to  be  sacri- 
Ticed  for  an  end." 

in  Mohandus  Gandhi's  book,  "All 
Men  are  Brothers,"  he  states,  "It  seems 
to  me  as  dear  as  daylight  that  abortion 
would  be  a  crime." 

On  the  other  hand,  Adolph  Hilter  has 
been  quoted,  "We  have  a  duty  to  'depo- 
pulate' much  as  we  have  the  duty  of  car- 
ing for  the  Gerillin  population.  We  shall 
have  to  develop  a  technique  of  depoula- 
tion.  You  will  ask  what  is 
'depopulation?!  Do  I  propose  to  ex- 
terminate whole  ethnic  groups?  Yes,  i( 
will  add  up  to  that.  Nature  is  cruel, 
therefore  we  may  be  cruel,  too." 

Two  female  doctors  reporting  in 
"Family  Planning  Perspective"  estimatt- 
that  the  population  in  the  United  States 
would  be  controlled  by  1.7  n\illion  per 
year  if  abortion  was  legalized.  ,4croi|^  the 
country. 

The  moral  question  of  abortion  will 
always  be  open.  The  voke  of  the  majori- 
ty may  or  nay  not  be  right.  But  there  is 
one  thing  that  is  definite.  The  decision  lo 
abort  should  be  left  entirely  up  to  the 
pregnant  woman  when  she  has  been  con- 
fronted with  all  the  facts  concerning  her 
own  individual  case.  Jim  Toland 


Reflections  of  an  Unchanging 


Cot  Stevens  LP  Rides  High 


People  might  say  t-herc  is  little  spirit 
among  the  students  at  this  college;  in 
fact,  that  cry  has  been  sounded  loudly 
and  repeatedly  as  long  as  the  college  has 
been  in  existence. 

Maybe  this  condition  of  spiritlcss- 
ness  did  exist  in  past  years;  there  is  rea- 
son to  doubt  it.  But  that  it  docs  not  exist 
today  is  evident.  To  rave  and  rant  thai 
we  "must  get  some  real  college  spirit"  is 

5 entirely  an  excess. 

'  ^  What  is  true  is  that  the  boisterous, 
rithusiasiic  loyalty  which  was  hereto 


1 


fore  defined  as  constituting  real  college^ 
spirit  is  passe  today. 

Now  students  find  themselves  bound 
together  by  common  goals  and  inter- 
ests, rather  than  merely  by  rah-rah  en- 
thusiasm evidenced  in  the  revered  ath- 
letic teams.  Students  have  found -that  it 
is  not  entirely  necessary  to  be  rabid 
football  fans  in  order  to  say  that  they' 
have  attaitted  a  certain  degree  of  educa- 
tion. 

There  arc,  without  a  doubt,  many 
who  enjoy  sports  events  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  who  can  still  find  lime  to 
attend  games  in  addition  to  homework, 
and  what  goes  with  studying.  They  are 
bound  together  in  the  traditionally  spir- 
ited way  and  lend  an  air  of  pre-war  col- 
lege live-wired  /ealousness  to  the  cam- 


pus. 

However,  there  is  also  a  large  group, 
perhaps  more  than  half,  who  have  cither 
escaped  from  or  have  simply  outgrown 
this  youthful  form  of  exuberance,  and 
who  are  content  with  a  more  sedentary 
existence,  substituting  mental  exercise 
for  the  physical.  This  is  the  group  whom 
the  more  energetic  among  us  condem  as 
being  spiritless,  in  fact  utter  drudges 
and  grinds,  and  who  we  are  always 
trying  to  persuade  lo  buy  tickets  to  this, 
that  or  the  other  event. 

Even  though  it  might  appear  from 
outward  observation  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nite rift  among  students  because  of  these 
two  very  diverse  attitudes,  there  is  no 
real  reason  why  there  should  be,  since 
the  college  itself  is  by  far  the  strongest 
binding  factor. 

As  long  as  the  intrinsic  factor  of 
people  working-side  by  side,  under  the 
same  roof  towards  a  definite  goal  exists, 
whatever  their  methods  and  means  of 
achieving  that  goal  are  becomes  second- 
ary in  importance,  and  unity  of  objec- 
tive is  primary. 

•  •  * 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  editorial  above 
is  reproduced  verbatim  from  an  issue  of 
The  Guardsman  of  25  years  ago.  Sound 
familiar? 


//  \ 
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:AT  STEVENS  AND  ASSOCIATE  ALUN  DA  VIES:  Perhaps  we  just  expectei 
itoo  much  of  him. 


Riding  high  on  a  wave  of  hits  from 
J  his  latest  L.P.  "Teaser  and  the  Firecat," 
ICat  Stevens  returned  to  the  Bay  Area 
I  November  24  before  a  sellout  audience 
I  at  Berkeley's  Community  Theature. 


Although  Stevens  did  notfproject  the 
looseness  that  he  had  during  his  sum- 
mer concert,  he  did  play  well  enough  to 
see  him  again  his  next  time  around. 
Perhaps  this  latest  concert's  faults  stem 
from  a  hastily  arranged  U.S.  tour  thai 
Cat  Stevtns  is  basically  a  folk  singer  the  Cat  was  probably  not  yet  ready  for.  • 
(with  long  lime  associate  Alun  Davies  si„j.g  reaching  superslardom 
accompanying  on  accoustic  rhythm  gui-  through  a  barrage  of  hits  on  AM  radio, 
tar)  although  he  docs  chiploy  bass  and  stevens  may  have  lost  that  communica- 
drums  in  the  lightest  fashion.  4;^^  with  his  audience  by  being  carried 

Stevens  played  his  "greatest  hits"  away  by  his  success, 
collection,  mostly  songs  from  "Teaser       Ryt  maybe  we  just  expected  too 
and  the  Firecat  "  like  "Moonshadow,"  ^uch  of  him  in  the  first  place. 
"Peace  Train,"  "Bitterblue,"  "Changes       Also  on  the  bill  were  Mimi  Farina 
IV".  and  some  oldies  in  "Wi|j  W9rld"aiid  Tom  Jans  uho  probably  wouldn't 
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Fawlly  Advbcr— Dorry  CoppolettF 


Veteran's  Admiaistrafion  G'wes  Answen 


Q  -  What  is  the  maximuni  VA  loan 
available  for  a  mobile  home? 

■  .\  -  For  the  purchase  of  a  mobile 
home  only,  it  is  $10,000  payable  over 
12  years  and  32  days. 

Q  -  I  withdrew  from  school  under 
.the  G.I.  Bill  at  the  end  of  the  semester 
two  years  ago,  and  plan  to  return  to  the 
sameschool  to  pursue  tlie  same  prd-^ 
gram.  How  do  I  start  my  benefits  again? 

A  -You  should  notify  the  school  to 
submit  a  re-enrollment  certification  to 
VA.  This  would  start  your  benefits 
again,  provided  you  have  not  exhausted 
your  entitlement  and  the  school  and 
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Ethnic  Theatre  Pioneered  Here 


BLACKNESS  '71  -  Producer  John 
Fisher. 

"What  1  want  to  see  hete  on  the 
campus. ..is  a 'production  of  ethnic 
choosing  .  .  .  which  would  include  .  . . 
Oriental  theater,  the  new  Latino  theater 
and  Japanese  theater."  ^    _-_  ^ 

Those  words  were  spoker  , 
Fisher,  instructor  of  Drama  30  and  the 
man  most  responsible  Tor  "Blackness 
•71". 

Last  year,  in  Drama  42.  Fisher 
helped  in  the  production  of  Happy  End- 
ing by  Douglas  Turner  Ward.  The  play 
was  produced  during  two  college  hours 
and  throughout  the  Unified  School  Dis- 
tri<;:t.—     -'         ^  ,..    .^^.,.  ,  *-    ■   . 

The  idea  of  doing  other  ethmc  thea- 
ler  Ls  very  appealing  to  Fisher. 

"Black  drama  is  the  start  in  bring- 
ing in  other  ethnic  theater.  I  stress 
Black  drama  now  because  it's  the  only 
one  I  can  relate  to." 

His  concept  is  to' have  two  produc- 
tions a  semester,  a  contemporary  play, 
a  historical  play  and  two  ethnic  plays 
whKh  will  give  the  students  a  new  per- 
spective in  the  theater. 

The  department  needs  a  larger  tech- 
nical staff,  directors  and  teachers  of 
'  technique. 


The  different  ethnic  groups  that 
make  up  our  campuses  have  a  lot  to 
contribute  to  the  cultural  development 
of  their  fellow  students. 

"We  need  library  reference  pro- 
grams...to  bring  in  information  to  the 
students. ..Somewhere!. ..There's  not 

— enough  material  available,"  Fisher  cavF~ 
tinued. 

There  is  a  research  group  on  the  east 
coast  going  into  black  colleges  digging 
out  material  already  done  and  updating 
it.  When  this  material  is  made  available 
to  the  local  colleges  it  will  add  to  the 

—progress  of  our  theater  departments.  A 
reference  program  would  make  it  much 
easier  for  students  to  learn  about  the  dif- 
ferent ethnic  works  and  experiment  with 

^'Them. 
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Military  Control:  Sailing 
On  the  Coral  Sea    ^^ 


Peopleask  why  "^lacknessJlLUuiL 


'  a  99  percent  black  audience. 

"The  progryni.y'.a.sn't  geared  to  a 
white  audience... The  black  theater  can 
be  appreciated  from  a  white  point  of 
view.. .However,  when  you're  dealing 
with  something  new  such  as  Black  thea- 
ter...and  with  the  same  rhetoric 
throughout  each  production. ..the  rheto- 
ric becomes  everyday  talk  and  people 
are  able  to  relate  to  these  words...these 
symbols.  They  get  tired  of  this  and  they 
look  for  something  new. ..The  black 
man  can  listen  to  it  everyday,  the  white 
man  can't,"  Fisher  said. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 
Drama  30  will  deal  witirscenes  from  dif- 
ferent plays  lo  develop  acting  technique, 
the  Harlem  Renaissance  and  Black 
productions  which  have  been  done  oh 
Broadway . 

Next  semester,  Fisher  hopes  for  help 
from  the  drama  department  in'doing 
Phormio,  a  Roman  comedy  by  Terence. 


For  the  Navy  it's  a  different  war.  They  don't  have  to  worry  about  being, shot  at  by 
snipers.  They  don't  have  to  see  the  bodies  in  the  "My  Lais"  they  create  every  day 
with  their  shells  and  bombs.  But  in  many  ways  the  mental  strain  is  worse  than  for 
those  ashore. 

—  Picture  this  as  an  experiment  in  social  psychology,  or  in  sensory  deprivation:  Y^ml  - 
take  a  grey  steel  box,  200  feet  by  300  feet,  let's  say.  Vou  divide  it  up  into  compart- 
meiks,  like  a  laboratory  maw  for  rats.  Then  you  fill  it  with  say  1,000  men,  of  all 
ages,  backgrounds,  races,  and  walks  of  life.  Vou  set  up  a  bureaucratic  hierarchy. 
Some  wear  brown  clothes  and  are  in  charge.  One  man  has  gold  on  hLs  hat  and  has 
total  power,  including  life  or  death,  over  everyone  else  in  the  experiment.  The  rest  of 
the  men  wear  Mue  clothes  and  are  subordinate  to  the  wishes  and  whims  of  those  in 
brown  clothes. 

Then  you  fill  the  rest  of  your  box,  the  part  not  used  for  sleeping  and  working, 
with  bombs,  ammunition,  and  high-test  fuel  and  oil.  Maybe  add  a  few  screaming  jet 
engines  for  effect.  Now  you  shove  this  whole  box  out  into  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 

—  Ocean  for  6  to  9  months  (for  added  effect,  you  constantly  postpone  the  date  sched^ 

"     uled  for  ending  the  experiment ).  • 

—         Hiu^grpy  sky.  biue-grey  ocean.  Mue-grey  walls  andlitMtKaBircciiiitgs.  andMnfc- 

-  grey  clothes  provide  the  sensory  deprivation. 

Every  mont|i  or  so  you  release  the '*guinea  pigs"  for  a  couple  of  days  into  towns 
«  full  of  alcohol,  drugs,  prostitution,  poverty,  thieves,  and  disease  (this  b  called  "Rest 
and  Recuperation").  Maybe  add  a  plane  crash  or  two,  a  fire,  or  a  typhoon  just  to  stir 
things  up  a  little. 

There  you  have  it:  probably  one  of  the  quickest  ways  possiNe  to  drive  people  out 
of  their  skulls.  Paul  Snodgrass 


laiagil^gatTTiiiril 
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Rams  Exhibition  Record  HitsT-1 

After  the  first  week  of  basketball  the       .  Luckily  «";  .*',^'''^''-'^;;'  ^""  fj,*,  , 
Rams  have  posted  a  1-1  exhibition  rec-   m'nor.  All  should  have  had  their  fill  of  | 

ord.  They  lost  to  Long  Beach  75-68  but  '^^  ^^;„;,'^J,„  j„,,  ^ec.  1 1  Here  7:30 
regrouped  *'tha  victory  against  Mo-  Modesto  Tournament  December  15-18. 
'^"a  ItrrragatstTtng  Beach  would  Delta  Tournament  Decemlxr  27-29. 
have  boosted  team  spirit  because  they 
are  the  defending  state  champions  of  the 
junior  college  circuit.  But  "we  weren't 
running  like  we  can,"  said  veteran  star 
guard  Robert  Taylor.  Also,  it  was 
learned  that  Long  Beach  isn't  planning 
on  giving  its  title  up  too  easily  because 
[^-they^e  been  in  training  since  March! 

"Given  a  good  break  and  a  team  ef- 
fort we'll  meet  Long  Beach  in  the  Mo- 
desto Tournament  finals  and  we'll  get — 
this  settled,"  said  Taylor. 

The  Ram  team  has  potential  but  the 
exhibition  season  has  shown  weaknesses 
they  didn't  see  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
season. 

The  team  should  concentrate  on 
taking  shots  and  getting  in  condition 
before  the  season  opener  on  January  4th 
against  Foothill  here  at  8  p.m. 


WHAT  GOES  UP-may  not  go  i.iV 
Taylor  watches  the  ball  dance  around 
the  hoop  as  Terry  Bradley  (15)  prepares 
to  rebound  just  in  cfsc.  USF'S  Brad 
Quonstrom  (34)  looks  on 


AMERICAN  DEFENSE  -  Althoujsh  they  are  well  armed,  Americans  are  still 
being  slanghtered  tai  Viet  Naak v^ — __ _^_ 


program  are  currently  approved. 

Q  -  My  deceased  father  was  a  VA 
pensioner.  Because  of  a  childhood  acci- 
dent, my  sister  is  unable  to  work,  and 
will  never  be  able  to  do  so.  Is  she  eligi- 


ble for  a  pension? 

A  -  VA  considers  a  Jielplcss  child  a> 
one  who  became  permanently  incapable 
of  self-support  before  age  18.  ""t^isi^ 
the  case  with  your  sister,  you  sliould 
submit  a  claim,  with  supporting  medical 
evidence,  lo  VA,  — ^^ 

Exempting  insurance  payments  ana 
'lefvice-conncctcd  disability  or  death,^ — 
most  VA  benefits  are  based  on  at  least 
'90  days  of  military  service  by  the  vertex 
an  or  sefvicemah.  Post  Korean  and 
Vietnam  Era  veterans  and  servicemen 
must  have  at  least  181  days  of  service 
to  qualify  for  G.l .  home  loans  and  cdu- 


SoccerChamps  Come  Home 


The  Department  of  Defense  announced  recently  that  the  number  of  Americaa 
soldiers  kflled  in  action  that  week  had  dropped  to  only  t  wo. 

It  was  observed  that  when  this  good  news  hit  the  streets,  the  AmerKan  people 
were  far  from  a  state  of  joyous  ecstasy.  The  fact  that  only  two  Amerkan  boys  died  m 
a  war  that  the  people  no  longer  support  clearly  shows  the  Nixon  admmktration  s  »- 
scnskhity  toward  the  puUic  on  this  issue. 

With  Secretary  of  Defeise  Melvin  Laird's  happy  announcement  on  the  weekly 
body  count,  one  would  take  it  that  these  men  were  actually  pleased  to  see  that  two 
boys  had  died.  This  is  horrible,  for  it  is  not  necessary  for  anyone  te  die.  This  could  be 


cationaT  l)encfirsT 

Full  details  on  these  and  othet  vete^ 
ans'  benefits  are  availaWc  from  any  VA 
office  or  veterans  seirvipc  organization 
representative.  ' 


•    achieved  by  getting  out  now.     —    .  «Vf._      ..  '         .  '^^- 

But  we  remain  in  South  Vietnam,  and  Tor  what  reastm?  Nhtnn  has  spoken  many 
times  about  our  honorable  and  just  solution  to  this  war.  He  even  talks  about  how  his- 
tory will  recall  that  America  stood  its  ground,  and  was  not  disgraced. 

In  other  statements,  Nixon  has  agam  referred  to  the  way  history  ndl  remember 
America.  Do  the  famiies  of  those  two  boys  care  about  how  hstory  wil  remember 
America?  Do  the  famBles  of  rfl  the  Asian  boys  care  about  history?      .     ^  , 

But  we  remain  m  South  Vietnam.  We  remain  in  South  Vietnam  m  the  name  of 
history,  pride,  and  a  President's  vanity.  _j  *  • 

In  the  name  of  national  honor,  we  sacrifice  the  lives  of  Amerxans  and  Asians. 

Thk  is  an  obcenity  and  a  crhne.  . 

The  body  count  was  two  men  m  the  ched  week.  ,,_2I?  iSLI 

be  thk  wwek?  WBI  more,  or  fe ww  hpy<  die?  Stop  thef  insanity.  Mr.  nrcsiaem.  prig 

'  ^Iie  boys  home  now!  

Who  wM  be  accorfcJ  lie  hmior  ef  hrtig  the  last  American  to  die  for  "a  just 

'^*'  by  Greg  McKeag 


^ 


'f^ 


The  California  State  junior  college 
jsoccei'  champions  attend  C.C.S.F.  In  a 
hard  fought  and  well  deserved  victory, 
coach  Roy  Diederichsen's  eleven 
p^revailed  over  a  stubborn  East  Los 
Angeles  College. 

Inside  Left  Ron  Van  Velthysen 
scored  in  the  first  quarter  and  the  Rams 
never  trailed.  Ruiz  of  East  Los  Angeles 
tied  the  game  al  one  apiece  in  the  sec- 
ond period.  Then  after  a  scoreless  third 
quarter  Van  Velthysen  did  his  thing 
again  in  the  fourth  period.  Alfredo  Vid- 
rio  put  the  icing  on  the  cake  with  a  final 
goat  on  a  penalty  kick  and  City  College 
won  the  state  champjonship  by  a  score 
of3-l. 


junior  college  soccer  competition  was 
reached  onlv  by  a  well  coachad  team 


The  championship  game  was  an 
appropriate  ending  to  a  perfect  season 
for  the  soccer  team  of  7 1.  During  regu- 
lar play  the  Rams  beat  every  team  in 
the  conference  to  take  first  place  and 
then  defeated  DcAnza  3-0  and  Canada 
2-1  in<h€  playoffs  to  wijv the-' 
Junior  College  Championship. 


The  absolute  zenith  of  California 


effort.  Nevertheless  we  must  give  recog 
nition  to  the  individual  efforts  that 
placed  six  players  on  the  Ali-Confcrcnce 
team 

-These  outstanding  players  were  for- 
wards Ron  Van  Velthysen,  Bill  Fielder, 
and  Alfredo  Vidrio,  backs  Art  Padilla 
and  Miguel  Roliz,  and  Ed  Huber.th 
goalie  who  allowed  only  five  goals  all 

season. 

Van  Velthysen  was  also  selected  Best 
Player  in  our  conference  and  the  state's 
best  junior  college  player  following  the 
championship  game 

^  The  Rams  rolled  over  regular  sea- 
son competition  with  the  following 
scores: 

CCSF4Canada2 
CCSF  3  West  Valley  0 
CCSF  5  DeAnza  0 
CCSFlOhlone  1 

4SkylineO  . 
CCSF  4  Marin  0 


CCSF  (*  Diablo  Valley  0 


Students  Plan  Improvements 
For  Health  Care  Services 


A  bold  new  experiment  in  student 
health  care  is  now  underway  at  San 
Francisco  City  College.  This  compre- 
hensive medical  plan  for  student  health 
c9Te  benefits  students  in  two  ways. 

First;  low-cost  health  care  on  cam- 
pus will  be  improved  and  expanded  with 
low-income  students  in  mind.  Second; 
the  students  will  have  50%  control  in  the 
staffing  and  running  of  the  campus 
^health  service,  sharing  control  with  the 
administration  and  health  service  staff. 

Among  the  anticipated  improve- 
ments in  thb  student  health  service 
would  be  hiring  a  doctor  tH)  work  on 
campus.  At  present  the  almost  20,000 
students  hege  have  no  doctor  available 
^on  the  campus. 

Another  innovation  will  be  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  family  planning  clinic  on 
_xampus.  It  is  hoped  that  this  family 
■  planning  clinic  will  provide  free  or  low- 
'  cost  cont raceprive  devices  and  informa- 


tion as  well  as  abortion  referral. 
-'"'TAnother  service  in  the  planning 
stages  is  first  rate  emergency  «;are.  This 
would  mclude  laboratory  tests  tor  sic- 
kle<ell  anemia  and  venereal  disease, 
and  transportation  for  those  cases 
where  an  ambulance  would  normally  be 
needed. 

Several  student  run  and  student 
staffed  programs  are  currently  in  the 
works.  Some  programs  of  this  nature 
already  exist  on  campus  such  as  the 
-drafl  counseling  program,  the  child  care 
r-ccnter,  the  experimental  college  and  the 
Student  Advice  Center.  The  Student 
Health  Advisory  Board  will  work  close- 
ly with  these  existing  programs  to  Coor- 
dinate services. 

Hoped  for  student  run  and  student 
staffed  programs  include  a  rap  center, 
crash  pad,  drug  treatment,  women's 
clinic,  career  counseling,  and  the  contin- 
uation of  the  Stiidert  Health  Advisory 
Board. 

Conference  Violence 


The  "Health  Service's  nurses  will 
have  additional  leeway  to  act,  and  pre- 
scription of  various  medications  will  be 
allowed. 

Campus  emergency  treatment  and 
transportation  will  be  available  and 
birth  control  services  in  the  S.F.  com- 
munity will  be  investigated  and  report- 
ed. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements 
the  mental  health  aspect  of  Student 
Health  Service  which  was  operating  on 
various  grants  that  have  expired,  will  be 
provided  with  enough  funds  to  continue 
serving  the  campus. 

Only  through  establishing  a  required 
$3.75  student  health  fee,  payable  at  reg- 
istration, can  any  of  these  needed 
changes  become  realities.  Provisions 
will  be  made  for  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford the  fee,  and  all  funds  will  go  direct- 
ly and  solely  for  health  services  and 

.supplies . 

Gi  verrtireTost  trfflwiie 

day.  especially  for  n^inor  iUnesscs..  alL. 
students  will' potentially  be  saving  a 
great  deal  of  money  through  services 
made  possible  only  in  the  application  of 
the  minimal  fee. 

The  issue  of  establihsing  a  health-fee 
is  the  decision  of  City  College  student 
seconded  by  campus  administration. 
A  vote  to  decide  the  issue  will  take  place 
Thursday,  Decembec  16(h. 

Influenza  andTetanus  toxoid  immuniza- 
tions are  available  to  registered  City 
College  of  San  Francisco  day  students. 
TIME:      DECEMBER     9,      I97I-- 
THURSDAY -10  to  12  A.M. -Second  . 
Scries 

COST:  SI. 50 per  shot 
Written  parental  consent  for  immuniza- 
tions is  required  for  any  student  under 
2 1  years  of  age  who  lives  at  home.  Bring 
this  signed  consent  form  with  you  when 
you  come  for  immunization. 


continued  from  page  I 


Some  of  the  more  important  propos- 
als included  granting  honorable  dis- 
charges to  all  military  personnel  dis- 
charged for  drug  abuse  or  homosexuali- 
ty, amnesty  for  all  men  who  left  this 
country  in  order  to  avoid  service  in  the 
military,  the  granting  of  P.E.  units  for 
service  time,  and  funding  by  the  state 
for  all  book  costs  and  tuition  incurred 
by  veterans.    ^--"■'^. 

The  effective  work  of  the  conven- 
tion, unfortunately,  was  marred  by  viol- 
ence and  destruction  produced  by  some 
M  the  delegates  to  the  convention. 

In  a  three-day  period  over  S3. 000 
worth  of  damage  was  done  to  the  Royal 
Inn  Hotel,  the  residence  of  most  of  the 
delegates. 

The  finale  of  the  convention  occurred 
on  the  last  night.  Three  TV  cameras  in 


the  hotel  lobby,  used  for  security  pur- 
poses, were  removed  from  their  mount- 
ings and  stolen.  Within  an  hour,  Anah- 
eim Police  were  in  the  halls,  knocking 
on  doors  and  searching  many  rooms. 

After  destructive  action  of  some  of 
the  delegates,  rumors  were  flying  that 
thcCCCSGA  would  fall  apart;  many 
schools,  including  CCSF  were  consider- 
ing dropping  out  of  the  organization. 
The  last  day  of  the  convention  partly 
confirmed  this  rumor.  Fifteen  schools, 
located  in  the  Central  Valley,  grouped 
officially  in  the  Area  8.  dropped  their 
membership. 

Currently.  City  College  is  evaluat- 
ing its  membership,  and  will  decide 
what  course  to  take.  Student  Council 
feels  that  the  organization  has  tremen- 
dous potential  for  action,  but  it  gets 
bogged  down  in  petty  differences  be- 
tween deleeates 


School  News  Roundup 


A  Sierra  Club  planned  carpool, 
eliminating  the  $7.50  student  body 
parking  fee  and  sticker  and  rcplacmg  it 
with  a  campus  wide  $1.50  registration 
fee.  is  in  the  planning  stage. 

This  initial  fee  will  enable  any  car 
carrying  three  or  more  passengers  to 
park  free  in  the  student  lots. 

Cars  carrying  less  thafl  three  per- 
sons will  be  charged  25  cents. 

A  tentative  idea  for  car  filling  «  lo- 
;6atingan  individual  or  individual^  in 
various  geographic  locations  of  the  city 
to  take  students  to  school. 

-The  plan's  obvious  asset  of  freedom 

from  muni  dependence  is  coupled  with 
others. 

"We  want  to  try  to  bring  people 
together,*"  said  Robert  Valen,  chairman 
of  the  on-campus  Sierra  Club. 

He  noted  vacuous  stares  of  persons 
driving  alone.' 

Smog  is  also  a  consideration.  Fewer 
cars  on  the  road  means  a  decrease  in  the 

rning  of  fossil  fuels.  - 

_^     A  carpool  program  has^bwn  in  pro- 
"gressYt  thrCdnege  of'Marin  Mncelffir 
""slart  of  this  semester. 

More  student  activity  group  interest 
is  desired  by  the  club  who  need  help  in 
the  possible  formalization  of  the  pro- 
gram by  September. 

Persons  involved  in  similar  pro- 
grams elsewhere  or  anyone  with  ideas 
on  how  to  implement  the  plan  are  want- 
ed by  the  Sierra  Club  group  which 
meets  every  Thursday  at  1 1  a.m.  in  S 
-313. 


The  San  Francisco  Ballet  Company 
will  present  "The  Nutcracker  Ballet"  at 
the  Opera  House  between  December  12 
and  28.  Anyone  wishing  to  see  it  may 
purchase  tickets  from  $2.50  to  S6.S.0  or 
else  be  an  usher  and  see  it  free.  _. " 

Ushers  arc  needed  for  all  perform- 
ances and  anyone  wishing  to  volunteer 
their  services  may  contact  Mr.  Seeker- 
man  at  10:00  am  any  day  in  Arts  204C. 

It  is  very  easy  to  usher  and  Becker- 
man  says  it  mainly  consists  of  showing 
people  to  their  seats  and  handing  out 
programs. 

The  only  requirements  are  to  report 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  perform- 
ance and  to  dress  neatly.  Meh  must 
wear  a  white  shirt,  tie,  dark  suit  or  sport 
coat  and  slacks.  Women  are  to  wear  a 
black  dress  and  heels. 

"This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
those  who  wish  to  see  a  beautiful  ballet 
as  well  as  experience  a  visit  to  the  Opera 
House"  ,  said  Beckerman.  Performance 
dates  are  as  follows:  December  13. 18. 19. 
20,  21,  22,  23.  26.  27,  28  -  2:00  pm.  De- 
cember 12.  19,  26  -  7:00pm.  December 
18,  20,  21.  22,  23,  27,  28,  -  8:D0pm.  De- 
cember 24  -  11:00am. 


R.    Buckminster    Fuller.    Edgar 
3  Caycc.  James  Joyce,  Isaac  Asimov  antf . 
Kermit  the     Frog  all  share  the  same 
four  wheels  and  sound  like  an  harangu- 
ing soap  box  politician  from  a  distance. 
There  are  others,  however,  that  share 
-z_lhe  Whofe-Wofld  Bookmobile  most 
_2  nbtably^all  of  San  Francisco  County. 
On  December  2  the  pleasure  of  the 
bookmobile's  rounds  were  allCCSF's.If 
you  had  wanted  to  lose  weight  through 

-  self  control  or  hypnosis;  check  your 

-  stock  market  horoscope  for  the  year; 

-  indulge  a  penchant  for  Agatha  Christtf 
or  review  the  sixties,  it's  possible  you 
may  have  indulged  your  whim  or  have 
mis.sed  your  most  convenient  chance. 

In  conjunction  with  the  San  Francis- 
co Public  Library  you  can  sign  out 
Nurse  Jane  or  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 


If  you 
many  did. 


missed  your  chance,  and  not 
with  the  bookmobile  at  The 


Ram  or  at  the  Arts  building,  you  blew 
it.  The  Bookmobile  is  a  trip  in  itself. 


The  College  Hour  committee,  head- 
ed by  Austin  White,  met  November  30ii» 
with  a  list  of  24  possible  speakers  for 
next  semester's  lecture  series. 

White  said  that  he  received  com- 
plaints from  various  departments  on 
campus  that  their  interestes  were  not 
represented  in  the  College  Hour. 
Therefore,  said  he,  the  criteria  for  the 
Spring  '72  College  Hour  will  be  a  broad 
interest  base. 

A  wide  variety  of  possible  speakers 
and  subjects  were  suggested  for  the  nin7.  ^  » 
as  yet  open  lecture  dates.  They  range 
from  Al  Young,  a  novelist  and  poet  ' 
through  John  OToole,  an  advertising 
man  with  an  agency  in  the  city  to  some 
of  the  presidential  hopefuls  in  next 
year's  election.  ___^ 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  the 
committee  is  encouraging  is  a  low  budg- 
et. The  submitted  budget  request  is  for*"  * 
$4,000,  of  which  only  $2,500  can  be 
used  for  speakers.  The  other  Si, 500 
jgoes  for  advertising  1  he  Co1teg<rTIour 
_3nd  other  nj?eds^ .  _\ . 

Because  the  money  cbiriesTfofiTrEotlf 
students  and  faculty,  the  commiitee 
consists  of  four  faculty  members  and 
four  students. 

White  said  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
,of  interest  in  the  committee  by  students 
but'that  the  trend  seems  to  be  changmg. 

The  Student  Council,  which  helps 
supr>ort  the  College  Hour  financially, 
was  to  appoint  representatives  to  the^  ► 
committee  but  never  did  so.Other  inter- 
ested students  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  join  the  committee. 

HHrHr  .^  - 


lorm^  President  Candidate 


Jtaps  Critic  Political  Bias 


Money 

Pilcher  also  charges  that  the  USA 
candidates  violated  election  rules  that 
limit  the  spending  by  candidates  to 
$200  on  an  election.  The  May  edition  of 
"  the  Free  Critic  cost  $520  to  publish, 
learned  Pilcher,  and  he  maintains  that  it 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  pTesidenr\  -^^^-J^  ^,cT'*  if*".  ^^00  for^t.hg.fgur^ 

he  St..rtent  roundl  \    pages  of  USA  publicity. 

_  Pilcher.  will  meet  with  Dx.  H any  . 
ttimer,  Assistant  Superindendent  of 


JOSEPH  W  THOMAS— City  College  RepresentatKe 

Brothers  Travel  to  Fun  City 
to  Discuss  Black  Health  Topics 


New  general  education  require- 
ments adopted  by  "the  City  College  •  > 
Board  of  Governors  will  impose  a  15- 
unit  minimum  on  all  future  students. 

Dr.  Harry  R.Buttimer.  assistant 
superintendent,  stated  that  the  board  ,^ 
had  not  previously  taken  a  stand  on 
general  education  requirements. 

The  new  requirements  will  affect 
students  who  enroll  .after  September  I. 
1973  and  will  not  affect  presenil>  en- 
rolled students. 

Students  entering  after  that  date  v^ill 
face  a  minimum  of  15  semester  units  of 
general  education  with  one  course  in 
each  ol  the  areas  ot  natural  science,  so- 
cial science,  humanities  and  learning 
skills. 

Althoughcertain  courses  must  be  «i' 
taken  to  fulfill  the  general  education 
requirements  at  present,  the  new  ruling 
will  be  more  specific  as  to  the  number  of 
units  required  in  each  area.  Additional- 
ly, the  new  requirements  will  be  more  in 
line  with  those  of  state  colleges  and  un-  '  > 
iversitie*... 

IHtkirk 

— ^hc  Red  Coats  have  occupied  iht 
campus.  But  they're  as  American  as  a 
corps  of  uniformed  student  volunteers 
from  the  campus  office  of  physical  facili 

ties.        -   -..-  "'. 

The  facilities  office  which  takes  care  .i  ► 
of  the  non-educational  services  on  cam 
pus  such  as  security,  is  directed  b\  V  ic 


By  Greg  McKeag 

Two  City  College  students  repre- 
sented San  Francisco  last  week  in  New 
York  at  the  Black  Medical  Conference. 

The  conference  was  held  to  inform 
potential  medical  students  and  encour- 
age more  Black  students  to  enter  the 
medical  field. 

Joseph  W.  Thomas  III  and  Philip 
(iross,  both  premed.  students  with  "B" 
averages  were  recommended  by  their 
counselor  and  subsidized  by  the  City 
College  Student  Council  to  makje  thc-- 
trip.  

During  the  course  of  the  conference, 
Mckle-cell  anemia,  a  disease  prevalent 
among  BIjck  people,  was  discussed. 
A  report  of  African  medicine  was  also 
presented. 

According  to  Thomas,  the  most 
controversial  topic  discussed  was  abor- 
tion and  how  Black  women  arc  affected 
b\  the  problem. 

The  conference  discussed  the  crea- 
iion  of  coalitions  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
cluding other  ethnic  groups  in  the  pro- 
gram while  allowing  the  groups  to  re- 
tain their  individual  cultures. 


One  program  discussed  was  that  of 
encouraging  junior  high  school  students 
to  go  on  to  college.  This  would  work 
like  the  "Big  Brother"  program  where 
members  would  visit  schools  and  have 
students  accompany  them  to  a  college 
campus  to  experience  a  little  of  college 
life. 

Presently,  national  chapters  are 
being  set  up  to  inform  potential  medical 
students  of  available  curriculum  and 
transferability  of  units  to  universities. 

For  instance.  City  College  offers  90 
^ units.  70  of  which  are  accepted  by  UC, 
Berkeley.  


In  January  City  CoIlegeNvill  have  its 
annual  Student  Council  ele^on,  but 
the  dust  from  the  last  one  hasVot  yet 
settled.  \ 

The  May  election  left  some  people  a 
bit  unsettled,  especially  Darryl  Pilches 

unsuccessful  candid 
of  the  Student  Council. 

Iff  artT^rtiefview  With-  the  San  FratF 

Cisco  Progress  Pilcher  blames  the  Free 
Critic  as  the  main  reason  for  his  losing. 
"The  Free  Critic  used  unfair  campaign 
tactics  by  promoting  mainly  US.A 
(United  Student  Alliance) candidates  in 
their  May  issue,"  said  Pilchir. 

The  USA  candidates  received  pub- 
licity infour  out  of  eight  pages  of  the 
Free  Critic  while  Pilcher,  the  only  other 
candidate  to  get  any  publicity  in  the 
Free  Critic,  had  his  campaign  printed  in 
small,  lightface  print  on  page  seven  next 
to  a  list  of  the  USA  candidates  in  large 
boldface  type. 

Jocelyn  Won,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Free  Critic  said  at  the  time  of  the 
election.  "We  never  claimed  to  he  the 
offk:ial  student  paper."  Bue  Pilcher  and 
other  disgruntled  candidates  claim  that 
since  the  paper  is  funded  by  the  student 
body,  it  should  be  representative  oF«ll 
the  students 


CitVCollege.  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  \he 
sameNJhing  next  election.  So  far.  the 
school  administration  has  not  been  inv- 
olved in  this  controversy. 

PilcherNxlieves  Vhat  if  election  is- 
.sues  are  printed  all  candidates  should 
receive  equal  sj>^ce.  He  also  said  that  a 
student  "supreme  court"  should^  set 
up  to  review  studet^t  council  decisions 
that;are  unfair. 

Critic 

Jack  McOoskcy.  editV  of  the  Free 
Critic  said  that  there  will  b^  no  candi- 
dates' platforms  or  pictures  ihthe  May 
issue.  "We  would  be  accused  fusing 
unfair  political  means"  said.  Mc- 
.  Closkey.  "We're  just  going  to  prim,  the 
names  of  candidates  the  Free  CrHic 
supports." 


Siena  Slopes  Packed  WitlT 
Christmas  Show  and  Skilers 


by  Suzanne  Satriaiio 


without  a  card.  Then  the  oppressive  ob^ 
ligation  of  returning  your  choice  is  di^ 
rected  to  any  of  the  county  branches. 
No  oMigation  for  just  looking,  howeyer,. 
and  for  onl^  two  «ents  you  car  watch_ 
and  listen  to  film  clips  of  the  sixties. 


tor  Graff.  According  to  Graff,  the  stu- 
dents' duties  will  go  no  further  than  "to 
provide  information  to  visitors  on  cam- 
pus and  direct  unauthorized  vehicles 
away  from  the  faculty  parking  lots." 

-  In  effect  Nov.  II  and  continuing  for 
the  rest  of  the  semester,  the  volunteers. 
or  "student  parking  aides"  have  been 
assigned  to  patrol  key  spots  on  campus 
grounds. 

Although  they  were  trained  by  the 
campus  police,  the  students  will  in  no 
way  serve  as  police  officers. 

~ ••••^k 


School  News 
Houndup  ^ 


Kahn  Lectures  on 
Flight  on  Jews  to 
Israeli  Fatherland 

"Out  of  all  the  people  that  I  passsd 
on  the  street,  the  Russian  Jews  were  the 
only  ones  to  smile."  said  Doug  Kahn.  a 
21  year  old  sociology  student  at  UC 
Berkeley.  Mr.  Kahn  gave  a  lecture  with 
slides  at  City  College  on  Russian  Jewry 
last  Tuesday-  He  told  the  audience 
of  the  terrible  life  that  the  Russian  Jews 
have  in  the  US.S.R.  Because  of  this, 
Mr.  Kahn  is  actively  engaged  in  freeing 
his  people,  so  they  may  emigrate  to  Is- 
rael. 


FOUR-WHEEL  LIBRARY  ^  IV  BeokmobOe  wiiich  was  on  campus  thb  week. 


WOM^M  Have  you  been  thinking 
aboiit  a  career  in  law?  Did  you  kno\* 
that  many  law  schools  accept  students 
who  have  completed  only  60  units  ol 
college  work?  If  you  would  like  to  knov* 
more  about  becoming  a  lawyer,  come 
to  Room  214.  Arts  Building,  on  Thurs-   ^ 

4»7I  between  1 1  ^d 
l2'Noon.  There  you  may  talk  to  women 
students  from  many  of  the  Bay  Area 
Law  Schools  and  pick  up  various  la* 
school  bulletins.  Law  School  Admis- 
sions Test  Bulletins  and  Applications. 
and  information  sheets  about  what  it 
takes  to  become  a  lawyer  •nC^'^'^'^ 


There  will  be  a  M  iss  Black  City  Col- 
lege Scholarship  dance  in  the  lower  level 
of  the  Student  Union  on  December  17 
frorti  8  pm  to  12  midnight.  The  name  of 
the  dahce  is  Wantu  Wazuri  Faraha 
which  means  Beautiful  People  Set. 
Prices  are  $1.00  for  Black  Student  Un- 
ion members  and  $1.50  for  non-mem- 
bers. 

*  *  *  *  j  . 

"East  is  Red,"  a  modern  ballet  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  will  be 
shown  at  City  College  on  December  16 
at  2pm  inSI36andat  7  pm  in  ElOI. 


****** 
The  City  College  chapter  of  Bay 
Area  Campus  Republicans  will  sponsor 
an  eight-member  panel  discussion  on 
"Education  in  San  Francisco"  in  room 
209  of  the  Student  Union  building  at  8: 
K^n-January  13. 


Kahn  spent  two  weeks  in  Russia  last 
September.  He  traveled  to  Moscow, 
Kiev,  and  Odessa  in  his  search  for  the" 
truth  about  Russian  Jewry. 

'  "My  people  want  to  be  Jews  in  the 
USSR,  or  go  to  Israel.  "  said  Kahn,. 
He  also  explained  that  being  a  Jew  is 
more  than  a  religion.  It  also  is  culture, 
history^-language.  heritage,  and  coun- 
try.   

"The  Russian  government  won  t 
allow  this,  consequently;  the  Jews  exo- 
dus to  Israel." 

Currently  there  are  about  three  and 
one  half  n>iliion  Jews  in  Russia;  and  out 
_^fjhis  half  a  million  have  petitioned  the 
Russian  government  to  leave.  Kahn  be-" 
leives  that  another  half  million  Jews 
also  want  to  leave. 3  "The  Russian 
government  is  making  it  very  difficult 
for  their  Jews  to  leave  for  Israel.  They 
have  an  arbitrary  system  of  who  shall 
go.  This  year  12  thousand  have  alfeady 


Anyone  going  skiing  over  Christmas 
vacation?  With  two  weeks  of  leisure 
time  ahead  many  students  will  be  dust- 
ing off  their  skis  and  heading  for  the 
slopes. 

It  will  be  a  busy  time  for  most  ski 
areas.  If  you  can  handle  crowded  slopes 
and  lines  then  you'd  better  go  and  con- 
quer those  mountains.  For  many  people 
this  is  the  only  chance  to  take  advantage 
of  the  season.  ,  . 

The  Berkeley  "Snowphone"  reports 
this  week  that  there  is  heavy  snow  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  area  as  well  as  at  Mount 
Sha.sta. 

Tahoe  has  about  4-5  inches  of  new 
show  with' good  conditions  reported  and 
more  snow  expected. 

Mammoth  has  a  24-36  inch  base 
and  Silver  Basin  has  an  estimated  3-6 
feet  base.  Three  inches  of  new  show  was 


recorded  at  Squaw  Valley  over  the 
-end. 

the  Berkeley  "Snowphone"  reports 
this  week  that  most  roads  leading  to 


these  areas  require  chains  so  dont  be 
caught  without  them. 

For  more  current  statistics  and  con- 
ditions, there  are  three  places  that  give 
snow  and  rOad  conditions.  They  are: 
^The  Ski  Association  at  78  1-2535,  the 
Berkeley  Snowphone  at  848-7717.  and 
Road  Conditions  at  557-3755. 

Council  Contemns 
Campus  Calendar 

CCSF"s  calandar.  distributed  at  regis- 
tration will  not  be  produced  next  semes- 
ter. This  was  the  decision  of  the  student 
council. 

The  council  felt  that  the  money  in- 
vested (approximately  $3,000  last  se- 
mester)  was  not  worth  the  product. 


Aslo.  the  A.  S.  council  declared  that 
much  oetter  uses  tor  the  money  could  be 
found. 


Speakers  irKlude  Supervisor-elect 
Qucntin  Kopp,  Concerned  Parents  pres- 
ident Robert  Nelson,  attorney  Robert 
Elkus,  and  Board  of  Education  mem- 
bers David  Sanchez  and  Howard  Nem- 
erovski. 


left,  but  many  more  yearn  to  go 

Kahn  said  that  Americans  can  help 
the  plight  of  his  people  by  writing  to 
President  Nixon  and  asking  him  to  re- 
lay this  feeling  to  the  Russian  .govern- 
ment upon  his  visit  this  spring.  "  "^ 


STUDENT  VIEWS  STUDENTS'  WORK  -  One  of  the  vkkors  to  the  annnal  pho^ 
tography  department  student  show  which  is  held  in  the  display  room  of  the  visual  arts 
buiding  and  wil  run  through  the  Christmas  vacation.  The  show  presents  work  of  the 
photography  students,  first  through  fourth  semesters,  in  both  black  '  " 
color.  ._ 
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Christmas  Ban  on  God    HoW  Mucti  Of  ChicagOiS  tOO  Much? 


The  observaiKtf  of  Christmas  in  American  public  schools  ins  now  subject  to  "con- 
stitutional guidelines"  set  up  by  the  American  CivH  Liberties  L  nion. 

These  champions  of  constitutional  freedom  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  possi- 
ble infitration  of  religion  into  school  festivities  during  the  coming  holiday  season. 

The  Southern  California  chapter  of  the  ACLL'  has  warned  school  ofTicials  that 
any  display  of  nativity  scenes,  cribs  or  other  religious  symbols  is  a  threat  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  and  is  a  constitutional  violation. 

A  nativity  scene  or  other  Christmas  season  display  with  any  sort  of  religious  con- 


notation  is  hardly  going  to  bring  instant  religious  devotion  tho  those  chOdren  wlHr 
happen  to  glance  at  it. 

It  would  seem  unlikely  <Hat  such  a  display  would  infringe  on  anyone's  religious 
freedoms  or  cause  a  confusion  over  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

it  is  ridiculous  to  restrict  these  displays  in  schools  when  chidren  wil  see  them  in 
street  decorations  on  television,  and  in  department  store  windows. 

Christmas  is  a  word  derned  unquestionaUy  from  religious  origin:  This  in  itself 
clashes  with  a  federal  law  which  makes  Christmas  a  legal  holiday.  Does  the  celebra- 
tin  of  Christmas  as  a  national  holiday  challenge  the  separation  of  church  and  state? 

In  a  strict  interpretation  of  these  new  "guidelines"  the  very  word  **Christmas," 
being  religious,  should  no<  be  mentioned  in  the  classroom.  Nor  should  any  Christmas 
carols  be  sung,  especially  those  mentioning  old  Saint  Nick  or  that  traditional  threat 
to  the  state,  God! 

The  ACLL  is  trying  to  uphold  the  separation  of  church  and. state  seems  to  be 
m^faig  the  pofait  of  religious  Trecdon.     '  """  ™~~ 

It  would  make  a  lot  more  sense  to  allow  individual  school  teachers  to  dcterniine 
the  Christmas  festivities  that  their  students  wil  engage  in  while  in  class.  Christmas  is 
celebrated  by  almost  everyone  in  America,  either  as  a  religious  holiday  or  as  a  day  of 
fcstWity. 

In  any  case,  this  Christmas*  role  as  Scrooge  has  definitely  been  awarded  to  the 
American  Civi  Liberties  I'nion. 

Merry  Christmas  -JmiTolaiid 


HAPPY  HOLIDAYS  —  To  a  less  fortunate  human  being,  Christmas  only  means  a|j 
colder  sidewalk. 


Gift  Giving  Compulsive  Madness 


-Nothing  pinpoints  the  ludicrous 
madness  of  compulsive  gift-giving  so 


there's  a  $17.95  do-it-yourself  machine. 
The  Neiman-Marcus  Christmas 


^    A 


much  as  the  Christmas  catalogues  that 
clog  the  mail  begmning  in.mid-summer. 

There  must  be  thousands  who 
"shop"  the  catalogues  motivated  only 
by  the  drive  to  one-up4heir  friends  with 
the  most  useless  Christmas  gift  obtaina- 
ble. 

How  else  could  you  explain  the  arti- 
Hicial  marijuana  plants  offered  by  The 
Alexander  Sales  Corp  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.Y.,  as  "the  double-take  accesso- 
ry of  the  year?" 

From  poring  over  dozens  ofcata- 
logues  you  get  a  funny  feeling  that  we're 
a  nervous  ^ople.  Qt  should  be,  if  were 
not.  Somebody  must  be  orderjng  all 
thoseshriek  alarms  ( lOtimes louder 
than  the  human  scream),  the  gendarme 
whistles,  the  pocket-size  "protecto- 
locks." 

Our  appearance  and  health  obvious- 
ly are  of  major  concern.  For  S2.99  you 
can  have  an  "incredible  chin-trimmer" 


from  Sunset  Hous'e  in  Rtvertv  Hills^ 
California,  which  is  "guaranteed  to  help 
smooth  away  neck  ^ind  facial  wrinkles, 
eliminate  sagging  chin  "Or  if  your  idea 
of  fun  is  to  check  your  blook  pressure. 


Book  for  1971  IS  a  marvel  of  fantasies. 
For  $75.00you  can  have  a  clock  that 
runs  backwards,  if  you'rr  one  of  those 
who'd  like  to  turn  the  clock  backwards: 
or  if  you  prefer  to  be  ahead  of  your  time, 
you  might  go  for  the  Lunar  Watch,  "a 
timepiece  engineered  to  reflect  the  pau- 
ing  of  time  on  the  moon"  for  onlv 
$700.00. 

For  the  kiddies  there's  an  inflatable 
whale  that  can  crawl  into,  priced  at  a 
tiny  S495.00 

For  the  kiddies  there's  an  inflatable 
whale  thc\  can  crawl  into,  priced  at  a 
tiny  S495.60.  

.And  the  His  and  Her  authenticated 
Mummy  Cases  (vacent),  approximately 
2.000  years  old.  would  be  worth  every 
penny  of  the  SIb.OOOthey  cost  -just  to 
see  the  look  of  startled  surprise  of  the 
recipients. 

Beint  sort  of  old-fashioned  and 
homey.  I  think  I'd  have  more  fun  vriih  a 

S3.95  branding  ii  , 

Store  in  Pan  Argyle.  Pennsylvania.  It 
heats  in  less  than  a  minute  and  you  can 
stamp  "Good  Mpfning  "  on  your  toast. 

—  Charles  Manasseri 


The  new  album  "Chicago  at  Carne- 
gie Hall"  is  a  test  of  how  much  of  Chi- 
cago one  can  endure. 

The  four  record  set,  which  plays  for 
2  1-2  hours,  has  too  much  of  one  thing 
and  loo  little  of  another.  The  group 
depends  too  mueh^  Oft  its  lead  guitarist 
Terry  -Kath,  while  saxophonist  Walter 
Parazaider  gets  only  two  flute  soloes 
and  no  saxophone  soloes.  The  "hamon- 
ies"  aren't  harmonic  at  all  and  the  im-  , 
provisational  leans  a  little  toward  ba- 
nality. 

"25  or  6  to  4"  is  great.  But,  they 
completely  butcher  it  live.  The  guitar 
solo  is  done  in  half  time,  the  vocals  dis- 
sonant, and  the  horns  come  in  at  the 
wrong  time.  "I'm  a  Man"  is  completely 
wasted  in  a  useless  drum  soto  llar^ 
doesn't  get  anywhere. 

4fyoucan^tand-l5-4/2fninutesoT 

"South  California  Purples"  or  thirteen 
minutes  worth  of  "Sing  a  Mean  Tune, 
Kid"  or  even  the  overlong  piano  solo  on 
"Does  Anyone  Know  What  Time  It 


Is?"  you  must  have  extaorcfinary  stay- 
ing power. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  good 
moments.  "Ballet  for  a  Girl  in  Buchan- 
non"  is  much  better  than  the  recorded 
version.  "Motorboat  to  Mars"  is  a  neat 
little  drum  solo  that  leads  into  "Free," 
making  it  a  nice  little  romp^ 


The  first  three  Chicago  albums  werj; 
two  record  sets  and  even  then  they  were 
a  bit  too  much.  Now  that  they  have  four 
records  ofthem  live,  a  two  record  set 
would  do  them  some  good.  At  least  they 
played  enough  good  music  to  take  up 
four  sides.  But  four  discs  is  a  bit  too 
much  for  any  individual  to  take. 

The  recordings  were  made  from  a 
series  of  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
I'm  sure  the  audience  enjoyed  themse- 
-ires  immensely. 

The  problem  is  the  music,  there  is 
too  much  of  it.  and  too  much  of-itts 
bad.  As  the  old  adage  goes~"Keep  'em 
com  in'  back  for  more."  Ihe  people  at 
Columbia  Records  didn't  follow  it  in  the 
case  of  Chicago.  -BmooForner 


Chime  Time  Still  a  Question 


In  the  crisp  December  morning,  a 
young  coed  rushes  across  campus  for  an 
eight  o'clock  class.  Near  one  of  the 
great  halls,  a  group  of  men  with  shuf- 
fling feet  and  pocketed  hands,  discuss 
the  fine  philosophical  points  of  a  foot- 
ball victory.  On  a.  weathered  bench,  a 
freshman  ponders  Shakespeare. 

Above  all  this,  with  exact  precision, 
the  campus  bells  chime  out  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  day. 

This  scene  of  campus  life  is  not 
drawn  from  Harvard.  Michigan  State 
or  Berkeley,  but  here  at  City  College  of 
San  Francisco.  The  people  are  familiar, 
but  the  bells  perhaps  cause  a  bit  of  con- 
fusioru 

City  College  does  have  chimes.  The 
campus,  since  about  1961,  has  played 
from  four  large  speakers  atop  the  Sci* 
cnce  Building,  a  tape  track  of  chimes 
consisting  of  four  basic  notes. 

The  tape  was  played  every  hour  oir 


the  hour  from  7  am  to  6  pm.  There  were 
few  complaints  from  students  and 
neighboring  residents  and  many  warm 
compliments  about  the  atmosphere  the 
bells  added  to  the  college. 

The  chiTiies,  though  are'  noticeably 
absent  this  year  semester. 

The  explantion  is  simple  but  follows 
aMASH-typeplot. 

Several  months  ago,  the  faithful  but 
aging  clock  was  replaced.  The  new  one 
proved  highly  efficient,  but  weeks  after 
its  installation,  new  telephone  lines  were 
installed.  In  the  process  one  of  the 
chimes  cables  was  cut... somewhere.  The 
exact  cut  has  not  been  found.  Now, 
plans  have  been  made  to  replace  the 
tape,  which  after  over  ten  years  of  use 
has  become  worn. 
Work  continues. 

Ironically  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  chimes  sound  the  hour 
"  acrbsis  thT5usy^and  colorful  campus . 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Jim  Toland: 

My  congratulations  on  this  semes- 
ter's paper. 

It  is  pleasure  to  read  articles  written 
in  readable  English. 

I  have  never  expected  to  agree  with 
every  article  in  any  publication,  but  it  is 
satisfying  to  have  more  than  one  opin- 
ion presented.  This  is  what  a  "good" 


paper  should  do.  _. 

We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  SF  pa- 
pers because  we  feel  they  present  a 
biased  version  of  the  news.  Too  many 
comment  on  rather  than  "report"  the 
news  today.  There  is  a  difference. 
Vivian  Ward 
Business  Department      \ 


The  Guardsman  is  published  weekly  by  the  Journalism  students  of  City  College  of 
San  Francisco  as  a  workshop  project  in  reporting,  copywriting,  editing,  proofrcad- 
'"«'  '*y°"*' *yP°«"P*'y'  »"<1  photography.  The  Editorial  office  is  located  in  S-304. 
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LOADING  BOMBS  —  Arms  are  loaded  onto  the  Coral  Sea. 


PART  III 

OF  A 

SERIES 


Military  Control:  Sailing 
C^nJte  Corii/  Sea     ^^ 


As  the  OMMths  of  a  far-East  "cruise"  drag  by  everyone  fe  ts  c^.  The  lifers  get 
more  authoritarian  and  paranoid  every  day.  Every  error  or  ov::rsight  by  subordinates 
is  seen  as  rebellion,  a  challenge  to  their  authority,  and  a  personal  iKult.  The  men  in 
dungarees  fed  more  and  more  trapped  in  an  artificial  world  of  hypocrisy,  injustice, 
petty  jealousy,  and  mental  harassment.  But  there  is  nowhere  to  go,  no  escape.  Not 
only  must  they  work  under  these  men  they  hate,  but  they  must  further  suffer  the  iiH 
dignities  of  having  to  eat,  sleep,  and  shower  with  them. 

Official  punishment  takes  Ihe  form  of  "Captain's  Mast"  (Commanding  Officer's 
Non-Judicial  Punishment).  On  a  ship  at  sea  the  captain  is  god.  There  are  no'lawyers 
and  no  app|eal.  A  man  finds  his  rights  and  freedoms,  which  he  has  been  told  are  "ina- 
lienable", in  fact  no  longer  exist.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  resent  everything 
about  him:  his  youth,  his  intelligence,  his  beliefs,  his  attitude  toward  life. 

Often  the  only  way  to  stay  sane  b  by  getting  stoned  as  often  as  possible.  But  pri- 
vacy isn't  as  easy  to  find  on  a  Navy  ship. 

All  in  ail  It  is  little  wonder  the  number  of  psychiatric  and  administrative  d^ 
charges  continues  to  climb  at  an  amazing  rate. 

So  there  it  is:  The  Other  Vietnam  War.  A  war  of  nerves,  tension,  strain.  So  next 
time  you  see  a  saior:  smile  or  shake  his  hand,  but  most  of  all  don't  just  mentally  ster- 
eotype him.  He  is  your  Brother,  and  man,  he  has  paid  his  dues  at  the  hands  of  the 
Establishment. 

Incidentally,  if  you  want  to  write  to  any  Navy  ship  in  the  Pacific:  just  put  the 
name  and  rank  of  who  you're  writing  to,  or  "Commanding  Officer"  if  you  want  him 
to  get  it,  or  "Ship's  Crew"  if  it's  to  everyone  (hopefully  itil  end  up  on  a  bulletin 
board ).  After  that  just  put  the  name  of  the  ship  (e.g.  USS  Coral  Sea )  on  the  envelope, 
followed  by  FPO  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96601.  —  Paul  Snodgrass 


-    Attractive  Dean  Added  to  U.C. 


I  BlRjBHHPHII^I^BHE^Hiic^vSHii^  -  av.^jr<   I 

I  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  —  Although  it  never  snows  in  San  Francisco,  other  areas  of  | 
I  the  State  reflect  the  atmosphere  of  the  season.  1 


^'u 


The  assistant  dean  of  admissions  at 
the  University  of  California's  Boalt  Hall 
Law  School  is  a  long-haired  blonde  who 
rides  a  bicycle  to  work  and  often  is  mis- 
taken for  a  student. 

She  is  a  Georgian  named  Colquitt 
Walker,  the  first  woman  in  fhc^ school's 
history  to  attain  so  high  a  position.        — 

She  admits  to  being'3  I  years  old, 
but  concedes,  "I  guess  I  look  younger." 

"A  lot  of  students  and  prospective 
students  come  into  my  office,  look  right  ^ 
at  me,  and  ask  'Where's  the  dean?'" 

She  feels  that  the  shock,  when  they 
get  the  answer,  works  toiler  advantage. 

"'  think  it  breaks  down  a  lot  of  bar- 
,  rje      o  people  who  would  feel  uptight 
about  talking  to  somebody  older,"  she 
said. 

The  Atlanta-born  attorney  said  she 
doesn't  fall  into  the  stereotype  of  the 
woman  u/^rf  i7|a"Td  hfr  "'?y  *"  '*"*  '"P 


despite  her  sex. 

"I  never  felt  discriminated  against  at 
all  in  law  school,"  she  recalled.  "I  was 
one  of  three  women  at  Atlanta's  Emory 
University  Law  School  in  a  class  of  100. 


But  I  was  just  so  grateful  to  be  there.  I 
got  to  know  many  of  the  professors  and 
just  really  enjoyed  it." 

She  spent  two  years  with  the  Oak- 
land Legal  Aid  program  on  a  Reginald 
Heber  Smith  fellowship  and  was  asked 
by  some  women  law  students  at  Boalt  to 
teach  a  course  on  women  and  the  law. 

"When  they  found  out  that  this  posi- 
tion was  open;  they  asked  me  to  apply," 
she  said. 

In  addition  to  counseling  students. 
Dean  Walker  and  an  assistant  are  re- 
sponsible for  handling  all  the  files  of 
prospective  students  -  "and  we're  ex- 
pecting 7,0(X)  applications  this  year  for 
275  places!" 

"I'm  going  to  have  to  say  'no'  to 
6,500  people  right  off--  and  many  of 

them  are  very  qualified,"  "'■ '"*   "'*"' 

really  sad. 


she  said.  "It's 


fe= 


fwd  6T  her  major  ctjnLTitiy-a 
building  up  a  scholarship  fund  for  wom 
en  and  seeing  that  firms  which  discrimi 
nate  don't  use  UC  facilities  for  job  inter 


'On  the  Air'  Radio  Dilemma 

City  College  has  two  radio  sTat ions,  KCSF  which  just  broadcasts  around  the 
campus  and  KALW  91.7  on  the  FM  dial.  Although  C  ity  (  ollege  does  have  these  fa- 
cilities available  to  their  broadcasting  students  this  is  one  of  the  few  junior  colleges  in 
northern  Californra  that  doesn't  broadcast  their  football  and  basketball  games. 

This  b  really  a  crime  because  the  only  way  in  which  a  student  can  improve  his 
skills  is  "on  the  air"  broadcasting,  which  here  at  City  College  Is  non-existent.  The 
department  does  offer  "on  the  air"  time  for  regular  broadcasting  shows  but  does 
almost  nothing  in  Ihe  way  of  sports  for  those  broadcasting  students  who  are  interest- . 
-fdiniliis  journalistic  speciality. 


Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  college  did  air  two  high  school  football  games  live  fi\ 
Keiar  Stadium,  but  they  let  a  person  who  is  not  a  City  College  student  handle  all  the 
play-by-play,  whOe  another  student  did  some  color  work.  So  oiH  of  all  the  students 
interested  in  doing  sports  work  only  one  City  College  student  got  experience  in  a  lim- 
ited capacity. 

A  new  buOding  is  beuig  constructed  to  house  the  broadcasting  department,.  This 
buBding  wOl  help  broadcasting  in  the  future  but  as  of  now  there  is  nothing  available 
to  those  interested  in  sports.  In  broadcasting  sports  is  an  important  communication 
technique.  The  system  needs  young,  trained  people  to  carry  on  in  the  growing 
industry  and  the  only  way  which  this  can  happen  is  to  have  IKe  "on  the  air' 


—  -  TheTeicBers  incite  broacasting  deparfineiit  lire  capable  poeple,  who  knowHie^ 
iadustry,  but  I  think  it^is  time  the  department  realizes  that  "on  the  air"  sports  an- 

nocmcing  is  a  vital' part  ofleamingthe  business.'- "■"     - — — ■  —  ■ —-*-- 

Larry  Shnughnessy 
Broadcasting  Student 


•  Campus  Views  < 

QUESTION:  What  does  Christmas   mean  to  you? 


Joseph  Charles  De  Ramon-Forestry 

It, s  the  one  lime  of  the  year  that 
most  people  are  friendly.  1  enjoy  it  a 
great  deal.  1  only  wish  people  were  like 
that  all  the  time. 


Nancy  Farnham-Astronimical  Engineer- 
ing 

It's  a  happy  time  of  year,  1  don't  be- 
lieve it  should  be  religious.  It's  hypocrit- 
ical to  be  relisious  one  time  of  the  year. 


MarcellaYec-Zrt 

It  means  hour  after  hour  of  boring 
Christmas  programs.  All  your  friends 
go  broke  for  you.  and  I  go  broke  be- 
cause of  everyone  else. 


Laura  Waite-Art  lllastration 

It  means  renewing  friendships, 
giving,  living  and  loving.  It's  a  feeling  .  . 
.  a  spirit. 


Lance  Huntley  -  Biochemistry 

Christmas  means  nothing  and  has 
no  yeaning.  I  am  not  a  Christian. 
Christmas  is  not  commercial  enough. 


Allen  Thayer-Education 

it  means  very  little.  Christianity  has 
no  significance  to  me.  It's  good  because 
it  helps  people  reflect  on  some  of  the 
tBings  ttiai^eetl  duing.  brtjtherhotjd, 
peace  and  creativity. 


views^_ 
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BasketbattTDA: 
The  Front  line 

.  Someone  said,  "as  soon  as  our  front 
line  gets  together  the  squad  will  start 


Rams  Rip  Panthers  in  Late  Rally 


rolling. 

Well,  what  are  those  big  fe'lqws 
thinking  and  what  are  they  doing  to 
make  the  other  team  look  bad  or  good? 
Ron  Dale  and  Bobby  Pruitt,  stars  of  last 
week's  game  explained  the  importance 
and  expectations  of  their  positions  of 
center  and  forward.  Bobby  plays  both 
positions,  as  does  Cliff  Williams,  thp  6'6 
.    rebounder. 

•'Primarily  we're  out  to  beat  the 
other  team  to  tire  punch  and  mak 
few  mistakes  as  possible,"  said  Pruitt. 


Bobbv  Pruill 

That  theory  was  proven  when  the 
Rams  steamrolled  Hartnell.  City's  tall 
front  line  outhustled  and  outmuscled  the 
Panthers  in  a  second  half  uprising.  They 
accounted  for  32  points. 

We're  hot  making  excuses  but  the 
Guardsman  feels  that  Bobby's  presence 
could  have  made  a  difference  in  the  out- 
come (75-68  Ram  loss). 

Sometimes  the  tall,  talented  Rams 
-arcso  dominatin|  it  calls  for  more  than 
one  player  to  stop  their  superiority  in 
rebounding  and  scoring.  ThusT  "Tf 
makes  them  easier  for  our  team  to  keep 
an  unguarded  man,"  explained  Pruitt. 

The  forwards  more  or  less  decide  the 
kind  of  luck  their  team  \^ill  have,  for 
thcjrare  expected  to  get  the  ball  and 
score.  Their  chief  concern  is  in  getting 
the  ball.  Dale  explained,  "the  for\^acds 
usually  i^erage-40-^cbounds  and  try  to 


Ron  Dale 

nit  in  double  figures."  Asked  what  strat- 
egy was  used  on  his  team.  Dale  replied, 
"If  the  shot  is  there  III  take  it." 

The  big  front  line  of  the  Rams  is  as 
tall  as  any  otherteam  in  theGGC  but 
lacks  injtcight  at  guards.  Robert  Taylor 
and  Willie  Daigle  are  both  5-' 10". 


Jump  Ball* High  Jumping  6'S"  ccnte  aifT  Wiliams  (42)  goes  for  the  tipofT  against 
an  unidentified  player. 

-  Coach  Takes  A  Shot 


^P^e  tO/u//Y/s///a/f 


"Although  the  squad  has  more  scor- 
ing potential  than  last  year's,"  said 
Coach  Sid  Phelan,  "we  are  not  handling 
the  ball  as  well  as  we  should. .yet.. Coach 
pointed  out  that  his  team  strength  lies  in 
rebounding,  "but  if  we  can't  handle  the 
ball  when  we  have  it  rebounds  wont  do 
us  any  good." 
'■^       The  basketball  team,  usually  in  the 
Mroie  of  the  aggressed  will  find  themse- 
jjlves  in  the  role  of  the  aggressor,  or  at 
least    that's   what    the   coach    said. 
Nlerritt  has  it's  finest  team  in  school 
istory  and  this  season  it'll  be  a  case 
[we've  got  to  beat  them  instead  of  them 
having  to  beat  us." 

Although  the  Ram  basketball  squad 
as  been  known  to  devour  opponents 


the  way-our  team  looked  in  a  losing  ef- 
fort to  USF  72-68  caused  alarm  to  fans 
and  Coach  Sid  Phelan.  "We  lost  be- 
cause USK  outhustled  us  airthc.way 
around,"  snapped  Coach  Phelan. 


Coach  Phelan  analyzed  FTs  team 
weaknesses:  the  scoring  punchand  ball 
handling  to  be  the  area  of  trouble  for 
thisyears  squad  "if  we  don't  do  any 
better  than  we  are  now." 

Team  outlook:  Coach  Phelan  hopes 
fftf  tttf  bcBt  but  n  wort  ieil  UfOUUse  the 


other  teams  are  stocked  with  as  much 
talent  as  we  have. 

Guardsman  prediction:  Rams  finish 
first  and  take  the  title  again. 

"-Andrew  Maker 


The  City  College  Rams  pulled  to  a 
69-59  viclory  over  tht  "HarlhelT  Panth-" 
ers  of  Salinas. 

The  Rams  wero  outplayed  in  the 
first  half  and  were  down  28-2S  at  half- 
time.  With  eight  consecutive  turnovers, 
the  Rams  are  lucky  that  they  were  that 
close.  _„ 

The  supreme  rebounding  power  of 

City's  Bobby  Pruitt,  Cliff  Williams,  and 

Ron  Dale  along  with  23  of  27  free 

throws  aided  in  pulling  the.  Rams  cxhi- 

-bitioA  ^lateto  2*2  on  th^  season. 


nr 


Voting  Machines  New  Attraction  for  AS  Election  ** 


The  second  half  was  a  team  effort  ~ 
4)tiat.h4i»fl't.been  topped  .at. aa^time-thi>r" 
season.  After  some  halftime  talk  to  the 
players  the  exciting  Coach  Sid  Phelan 
(exciting?  excitable?)  had  made  neces- 
sary adjustments  to  the  outside  shurp- 
shooting  of  Panthers  Reggie  Holmes 
and  Jerry  Hagins,  who  collected  10  anu 
"15  points,  respectively.  ' 

The  Rams  fast  break  was  too  much 
for  the  tired  Panthers.  The  Rams  recog- 
nized this  fault  2ind  kept  the  court  smok- 
ing with  netburners  from  Robert  Taylor 
who  led  all  Ram  scorers  with  14.  Also 
hitting  in  double  figures  for  the  Rams 
were  Ron  Dale  and  Cliff  Williams  with 
10  each  and  Bobby  Pruitt  with  12. 
Ram  Scoring: 
Robert  Taylor  14. 
Bobby  Pruitt  12 
Ron  Dale  10 
Cliff  Williams  10 
Terry  Bradley  8 

Willie  Daigle  9  -^^ , 

Charles  Goodwin  4  ' 

Vince  Chambers  2 

Notes:  Last  week  the  Rams  lost  to  USl 
in  a  poorly  played  contest  72-68.  "They  . 
outhustled  us  all  the  way  around."  said 
Coach  Phelan.  During  the  holidays  the 
Rams  will  compete  in  two  tournamems. 
The  Modesto  tournament  will  be  De- 
cember 15-18  and  a  re-match  with  Long 
Beach  who  beat  City  in  the  first  game 
75-68  is  V.  possibility.  The  .San  Joaquin 
tournament  will  be  December  27-29. 

Notes: 

City  College,  appearing  in  its  third 
practice  game,  goes  against  San  Jose 
Frosh.  at  7:30  p.m.,  December  1 1  al 
CCSF.  In  the  last  game  City  College 
lost  75  to  68  to  Long  Beach  City  Col- 
lege, but  the  Rams  show  great  promise 
this  year. 

They  have  a  strong  and  big  team. 
Height  is  an  important  factor  in  biisket- 
^.?Jl>-*ispccia(jyfoj  rebound i^^^^ 
baby  we  have  an  average  height  of  about 
6  feet.  The  Rams  have  a  long  and  rough 
road  ahead  of  them,  but  they  should  end 


J 


< 


by  Bruno  R.  Forner   - 

The  elections  for  student  body  offi- 
cers will  be  held  January  12  and  13. 

A  new  system  of  balloting  will  be  uti- 
lized. The  hand-marked  ballots  will  be 
gone  in  favor  of  five  voting  machines.  A 
pollwatcher  will  be  stationed  at  each 
machine  to  make  jure  eveiything-wig^ 
smoothly.     —  .. 

-  The  polling  places  will  be  broken 
down  into  five  alphabetical  precincts. 
Voters  will  vote  at  a  polling  booth  des- 
ignated by  the  first  letter  of  their  last 
names. 

These  precincts  and  locations  are: 
PRECINCT  ONE  -  students  with  last 
names  A,  B,  C.  Polling  place:  Smith 
Hall  cafeteria. 

PRECINCT  TWO  -  letters  D.  E.  F,  G, 
H.  I,  J.  Sttident  Union  Building  infor- 
mation booth. 

PRECIJMCT  THREE  -  letters  K,  L,  M. 
Science  Buildii\g,  main  hallway,  first 
floor. 

PRECINCT  FOUR  -  letters  N.  O,  P. 
Q,  R,  S.  Alts  Bailding,  lower  level. 


PRECINCT  FIVE  -  letters  T,  U,  V,  W, 
X,  Y,  Z.  Visual  Arts  Building  Building 
near  display  case. 

All  polling  places  will  be  open. al  9 
am  and  will  close  at  3  pm  on  both  days 
of  the  election. 

Students  will  be  asked  to  vote  for  one 
:tl)  President,  one  (I)  Vkx-presklent, 
fourteen  ( 14)  student  council  members, 
aiitf  two  (2)  ballot  prdposils.  ~  -— ™~- 

The  Guardsman  now  prints  the  offi- 
cial list  of  candklates  for  the  Associated 
Students  council  offices:  Note  -  (USA) 
stands  for  United  Students  Alliance; 
(YSJP)  stands  for  Young  Socialists  for 
Jeness  and  Pulley. 

PRESIDENT  (Vote  for  one) 
Bosso,  Bruce 
Ming,  Raymond 
Kenney,  Lloyd  (YSJP) 
Ward,  Richard 

VICE-PRESIDENT  (vote  for  one) 
Lum,  Nelson 


JIM  O'DONNELL  -  One  of  the  members  of  student  council  currently  look- 
ing into  the  situation  of  possible  illegal  drinking  by  faculty  members. 


up  with  a  victory  and  another  Golden 
Gate  Conference  title,  and  then  in  the 
state  finals. 

Ba.sketball  Team  Heights 

Adams.' Art  -  6'3 
Alchan,  John  -6'3 
Bradley,  Terry  -  6'4 
Chambers,  Vince  -  6'5 
Daigle,  Willie -5' 10 
Frazier,'ilay-6'l 
Goodwin,  Charles  -  6"  I 
Jackson,  Julius  -  6'4 
Jones,  Mik'e  -  6"2 

Monney,  Kevin  -  6'2  

Pruitt,  Bob- 6'5 

Ridgeway,  Reggie  -  6'4 

Taylor.  Robert -5' 10 

Williams,  Cliff -6'5 

On  an  average,  the  Rams  have  scored 

65  points  in  each  preseason  game. 


Council-Administration  Row 
Rages  over  Liquor  Issue  ~7^ 


The  Guardsman  could  use  a  photog- 
rapher for  sports  pictures.  If  you're  in- 
terested contact  Andy  Maker  in  S-304 
daily  from  I  p.m.  to  3  p.m. 


By  Bruce  Bosso  — 

The  consumption  of  alcohol,  nor- 
mally not  a  controversial  subject  among 
college  students,  was  the  main  point  of 
discussion  at  the  student  council  meet- 
ing of  Dec.  13.. 

Harsh  words  of  cirticism  were 
leveled  at  the  college  administration  by  , 
Council  Members  Jack  McClosky  and 
JimO'Donnell  because  of  the  adminis- 
tration's stand  on  the  serving  of  alcohol 
at  City  College. 

The  dispute  was  centered  around  the 
refreshments  to  be  served  nt  the  coun- 
cil's Christmas  party  held  on  Dec.  15. 
Associated  Students  President  Tom  Lai 
asked  council  approval  to  spend  $20  of 
A.  S.  funds  for  coffee  and  donuts  for  this 
party. 

However,  council  members  felt  that 
student  funds  should  not  be  used  and 
instead,  councioll   members  hsould 

L luck  "par- 


bring  fefreshwewts  for  a  "pot  I 

At  this  point.  Council  Member  Jim 
O'Donnell  stipulated  that  the  list  of  re- 
freshments should  also  include  beer  and 
wine. 


*  -• 


The  council's  adviser,  Vestor  Flana- 
gan then  informed  council  that  the  Cali- 
fomia  Education  Code  prohibited  the 
serving  of  alcohol  on  any  junior  college 
campus  to  any  person. 

This  statement  was  questioned 
immediately  by  many  council  members 
because  of  a  dinner  that  was  held  in  Sta- 
tlcr  Wing,  when  the  accreditation  team 
recently  visited  City  College.  At  this 
dinner,  held  to  introduce  the  team  to  the 
council   and  administration,  winel  was 

served. 

When  questioned  about  this  action 
the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  department 
explained  that  alcohol  could  be  served 
at  such  a  dinner,  since  the  serving  apro- 
cess  was  part  of  a  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
class.  Upon  hearing  this  the  council  de- 
ckled that  members  of  the  beverage  ser- 
vingclass  would  be  on  hand  for  the 
council's  party  in  order  to  serve  the 


Walters,  Earlene  (USA) 
STUDENT  COUNCIL  (vote  for  14) 
Barkiaga,  Ray(USA)     . 
3eauchamp,  John 
Berchenko,  Jeff  (YSJP) 
Brennan,  Patrkk 

Cala,  Felicia  (USA) '     ' 

Chan,  Florence  (USA)         ~~ 

Daigle.  Wdlie 
Darras,  Fayez(USA)  ^. 
De  Ramon,  Joseph 
Franz,  Ignatius 
Gabosch,  Steve  (YSJP) 
Gallyot,  Rkhard  (USA) 
Galvan,  Juan 
GrifTin,  John  . 
Hill,  Faris  (USA) 
Hogue,  John 
Hurley,  Roger  (YSJP) 
Khale,  Thomas 
Khouiy,  Gabi  (USA) 
Lau,  Chester 
Lee.  Albert 
Lis,  Thomas 
Louie,  Guymond 


Mangaoang.  Guillermo  (USA) 

McCloskey,  John  (USA) 

Morgan.  Anthony 

Nassar.  Joseph  (USA) 

Pursley,  Gile 

Ryan,  'Thomas 

Schoenstein,  Ralph         ■   .     — 
'Schweizer,  Michael  ~^'y 

Sica,  Jane  (YSJP) — —— 

Silver,  Sandy 

Smith,  Elvin    ' 

taliaferro,  Charles  (USA) 

Thatcher,  Frank 

Thomas,  Joseph 

Thompson,  Wayne  (USA) 
'  Tsang,  Ignatius 

TurnbuU,  William 

Ward,  Joseph  (YSJP) 

Williams,  Alan  (YSJP) 

Won,Jocelyn(USA) 

Wong,  Mabel  (USA) 

Wong,  May 

York,  Sharon  (YSJP) 

Young,  Davkl 


FOR  PICTURES  AND  STATEMENTS  OF 

THE  ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS  PRESIDENTIAL 

CANDIDATES  PLEASE  SEE  PAGE  FOUR 


"Great  White  Hope"  to 
Make  North  Callfomia- 
DefaHt  at  Little  Theatre 


by  Paul  Mobley 

•The  Great'  White  Hope"  will  have 
its  northern  California  pfemiere  this 
Wednesday  at  the  City  College  Little 
Theater. 

—    The  Pulitzer  prize-winning  drama  by 
.Howard  Sackler  is  the  story  of  Jack 
Johnson,  the  first  black  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world. 

Directed  by  J  im  Orin  the  play  fea- 
tures a  cast  of  58  and  is  the  biggest  pro- 
(Juction  ever  staged  at  City. 

Johnson  (called  Jefferson  in  the  play) 
is  played  by  Ivan  Bookinan  and  his  fian- 


beverages,  and  make  their  consumption 

legal. 

O'Donnell  set  up  a  meeting  with.the 

(continued  on  page  4) 


~oe.  Ellie,  will  be  poitiayed  by  Brenda 
Nkkerson. 

Other  featured  players  include  Fleur 
Prater,  Mark  Hubbard,  Steve  Kush- 
man,  Harry  Groener,  Ken  Kuta,  Skip 
Bias  and  Emmett  Barton. 

The  production,  which  features 
hundreds  of  costumes  and  18  different 
settings,  was  designed  by  Paul  Mobley. 
-  "The  Great  White  Hope"  will  run  for 
four  performances,  January  12  though 
January  15.  Curtain  time  is  8  p.m.  and 
all  seats  are  SI. 00.  For  reservations  and 
further  information,  call  587-7272,  ex- 
tension 132. 

NOTE:  "THE  GREAT  WHITE 
HOPE"  IS  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
ADULTS  ONLY.  NO  ONE  UNDER 
18  YEARSOF  AGE  WILL  BE  AD- 
MITTED. 


GREAT   WHITE    HOPE?    -    Ivan 
Bookman  portrays  J  ack  Jeffetson  in 


City  College  production  of  "The  Great 
White  Hope,"  opening  January  12  for 
four  performances. 


»*..<; 
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Get  Out  and  Vote  Toddy^^ 


Oacc  again  — f  -  dcctkMB  are  at  hand.  To  aost  City  Conege  students  this  hai- 
lot  wll  be  soawwhat  aatidianatic  since  Uwy  have  already  participated  in  the  exclte- 
awi<  of  state  and  local  ekctioK. 

The  polls  oa  this  caaiys  ho«*e«er,  are  tquUy  as  iaMwrtant.  The  school  electioa 
oatcoaM  affects  the  City  College  voter  as  aMich  tf  not  aMre  directly  than  do  the  bm- 
nicipal  ballots. 
-^     The  City  CoHece  eiKtor5i=&B=heev  disgracefully  apathetic  ia  past  elections. 
"  Less  thaa  ten  per  cent  of  aU  digiUe  o  ir  nsnally  tarn  o«t  to  choose  their  representa- 
tives. 

Many  of  City  College's  IS.OOO  stndents  ^al  to  vote  because  they  dont  know  that 
all  they  accd  to  cast  their  ballot  is  their  college-issued  identificatbn  card.  A  voter 
docs  not  have  to  own  or  purehase  an  associated  student  body  card  to  participate  in 
the  election. 

Others  fed  that  their  vote  i»«ot  important  or  that  student  govenunent  is  not  an 
essential  or  powerful  influence. 

The  student  counci  has  a  great  deal  of  power.  This  power  could  be  used  to  the 
advantage  of  aH  students,  if  only  they  would  s*i»  it. 

A  student  who  has  a  complait  of  any  nature  can  nwct  with  the  president,  have  his 
—itca  placed  on  the  agenda  and  he  given  a  chance  to  bring  it  up  before  the  counci. 

The  counci  can  oaly  he  as  powerful  as  the  stndents  allow  it  to  be.  If  only  nine  or 
'"!(£&  per  cent  of  the  cbBege*s  ei^briile  slwwnpWtke  poOs,  flwdMicIhasM 

but  to  be  '^unrepicseHtative''  of  stndcat  aecds  and  demands.  — 

The  choice  to  he  represemed  is  up  to  the  student  voter.  Political  mterest  has  heea 
gradually  mounting  at  City  College.  It  is  time  for  the  voter  to  carry  this  mounting 
interest  over  the  summit  and  to  let  it  flood  imo  the  fulfUmeM  of  these  student  wants 
and  needs. 

There  are  necessary  and  tunely  changes  that  must  take  place  on  thb 
These  changes  can  only  be  achieved  through  elected  representation. 

The  Associated  Student  elections  take  place  today  and  Thursday. 


[THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT?  -  The  Guardsman  is  proud  to  publish  the  only  ofTicial 
portrait  of  the  Dark  Horse  candidate  m  the  Student  Counci  elcctioin. 


Xrufsing  Speed"  Cruises 
At  Usual  Buckley  Poce 


Cruising  Speed  -  A  Documentary  by 
Waiam  F.  Buckley  Jr.  (Putaam;  S6.95; 
2S0p».) 

Reviewed  by  Bruno  R.  Fomer 

If  Bill  Buckley  would  collaborate 
with  Samuel  Beckett,  what  would  you 
get?  Cruising  Speed.  If  William  Buckley 
were  to  document  a  week  of  his  life, 
what  would  he  call  it?  Crusiing  Speed. 

The  week  is  November  30,  1970.  It 
is  not  a  typical  week  because  the  man 
with  "the  agcnbite  of  inwit"  (at  least 
according  to  the  Atlanta  Journal )  has  as 
many  weeks  that  arc  typical  as  Heinz 
has  varieties  -  and  then  some. 

During  the  course  of  the  book,  you 
find  Buckley  visiting  a  discotheque  with 
Truman  Capote,  mooning  over  iiosalyn 
Turcek  (whom  he  tries  to  seduce  at  a 
feiddy  dinner  party  that  he  and  his  wife 
throw),  receiving  congratulations  over 
his  big  brother  Jim's  recent  election  to 
the  U.  S.  senate,  debating  Ramsey 


The  book,  with  all  of  its  desultory 
comments,  is  pure  Buckley  -  more  than 


enough  to  give  any  dyed-in-the-wool 
liberal  a  spasm. 

Typical  comments  are: 
"It  fell  to  Lyndon  Johnson  to  be  the  per- 
sonal victim  of  the  end  of  that  very  long 
hallucination  which  John  Kennedy  was 
never  exposed  to...no  free  people  could 
lead  happy  or  full  lives  by  buying  one 
share  each  of  common  stock  in  -  The 
State." 

"1  am  not  broke,  but  I  think  that  if  I 
were,  I  would  repair  to  India,  haul  up  a 
guru's  flag,  and. ..I  would  be  the  most 
<wccessful  gum  of  modem  times." 
"The  ab^olutizers,  in  their  struggle 
against  what  they  call  repression,  are 
dokig  their  best  to  make  the  Constitutmn 
of  the  United  States  incoherent." 
**The  Jeffersonian  ideal  contimies  to  be 
exemplary :  the  Hoffmans  and  the  Dilin- 
gers  and  the  Cleavers  should  be 
lauglied...into  impotence." 


tk^  delivering  Spcec^t  N»^  at  Y ate. 


"Cruising  Speed'  provides  ma"ny" 


lamenting  over  his  lack  of  education  (he 
only  holds  a  bachelor's  degree)  and  tak- 
ing in  an  evening  of  Virgil  Fox  at  the 
Fillmore  East.  And  much,  much  more. 
All  in  one  week. 


insights  into  Buckley's  brilliant  mind. 
Why  he  laments  a  lack  of  education 
escapes  the  reader  early  in  the  book . 

It  is  doubtful  the  reader  will  escape 
the  book  early. 


WHO  IN  ACTION  -  left  to  right  Daltry,  Moon,  Townshend. 

tlectFifying  Group  is  a  ShocRer 


Rock  musk's  most  exciting  experi- 
ence, the  Who,  came  back  to  the  Bay 
Area  after  nearly  two  years  absence 
with  two  electrifying  performances  at 
San  Francisco's  Civic  Auditorium  last 
December  I2lh  and  J3th. 

The  Who  arc  the  ultimate  in  rock 
musk.  The  release  of  their  critkally  ac- 
claimed L. P. 's,  "Tommy",  "Live  at 
Leeds"  and  "Who's  Next",  coupled 
with  their  amazing  theatrks  and  power- 
ful music  in  their  live  performances, 
make  the  Who  incomparable  with  other 
rock  groups. 

Opening  with  oldies  like  "I  Can't 
Explain",  "Summertime  Blues",  'sub- 
stitute". "Magk  Bus"  and  moving  to 
current  material  from  the  "Who's 
Next"  L.P.  like  "Baba  O'Riley  .  "Bar- 
gain". "My  Wife".  "Behind  Blue  Eyes" 
and  "Won't  Get  Fooled  Again". 

Then  came  ,the  announcement  that 
the  band  was  going  to  play  some 
"choice  cuts"  from  their  rock  opera 
"Thomas".  By  the  time  the  crowd  had 
regained  their  sanity,  the  band  was  into 
playing  the  opening  chords  of  the 
"Overture".  "Amazing  Journey",  "Un- 
derture",  "Pinball  Wizard"  and  a  truly 
moving  version  of  "See  me.  Feel  me" 
during  whkh  four  huge  blinding  flood 
lights  were  turned  on  and  pointed  at  the 
audknce  for  special  visual  effects.  As  if 
this  weren't  enough,  the  bank  launched 
into  a  lengthy  version  of  "My  Genera- 
tion". 

Lead  guitarist  Peter  Townshend.  at- 
tired appropriately  in  a  white  jump  suit, 
leaps  and  lurches  across  the  stage,  plays 
the  guitar  by  swinging  his  arms  in  a 
clock-wise  motion,  then  strikes  chords 
powerful  enough  to  lift  you  out  of  your 
seat. 

Lead  singer  Roger  Daltry  shouts  and 
moans  but  stiU  sings,  t4H'ow4ng  the  mik« 
around  Ijke  a  juggler.  Drummer  Keith 
Moon  assaulting  his  instruments  with 


LEAD  GUITAR  -  Peter  Townshend  in 
the   middle  of  one  of  his  astounding 
leaps. 

intent  to  destroy.  And  bassist  John 
Entwistle,  arranging  and  composing 
some  of  the  Who's  best  numbers,  re- 
mains motionless  in  the  background. 

Townshend  -  Daltry  -  Moon  -  bn- 
twistle,  the  best  integrated  team  in  po- 
pular music  today.  The  Who.  a  trul> 
amazing  experience.  Long  Live  the 
AVhb.tbr  so  long  wilT  live  rock  muskr 

C.  Csavossv 
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Rams  Win  Season  Opener 


The  City  College 

Rams,  led  by  Willie  Daigle  and  Cliff 
Williams  won  their  season  opener 
against  the  Foothill  Owls  41-28  at  the 
Rams  Gym. 

The  game  never  found  the  Riims 
trailing  but  the  foothill  Owls  closed  a 

12  Ram  halft implead  to  25-20 en 
K.C.  Jackson's  10  second  half  points. 
Jackson  was  the  only  Owl  to  score  in 
double  figures.  He  ended  the  game  with 
13  points. 

Strong  team  unity  and  patience 
fombined  with  the  capable  coaching  of 
the  exciting  (exciting,  excitable?)  Sid 
Phelan,  Cliff  Williams  18  rebounds  and 
Willie  Daigle 's  17  points  kept  the  Rams 
a  safe  distance  ahead  of  the  never  stop- 
ping Owh. 

Coach  Phelan  stressed  working  th« 
ball  to  the  spots  where  his  team  was 
-having  t4ie  most  success.  Having  Daigle 
blast  on  numerous  20  and  25  footers 
loosened  the  Owls  up  and  made  them 
come  out  thus  enabling  Williams  to  en- 
joy less  competition  under  the  boards. 

Williams  delighted  the  spectators  as 
he  scored,  rebounded  andnawcd  the 
Owls  after  blocking  4  attempted  fkld 
goals. 

The  low  scoring  affair  was  pleasing 
to  the  home  fans  because  it  was  a  vkto- 
ry  but  the  low  scoring  contest  was  unin- 
spired and  proved  noohing  as  far  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Rams  holding  the 
GGC  title. 

Coach  Phelan  explained,  "It  was  a 
routine  Foothill  game.  For  the  past  five 
years  we  have  had  difficulty  fighting 
them  off.  We  tried  to  forcd  them  to  play 
man  to  man  because  it  would  have  given 
our  team  a  greater  advantage  as  far  as 
rebounding  and  all  around  ball  cont- 
rol." 

January  1 1  at  Merritt  7:30 
January  l4Chabot  Here  8:00 
January  21  San  Jose  Here  8:00 
January  28  Diablo  Valley  Here  8:00 


Veterans  for  Peace  Give 
A  Piece  of  Their  Mind 


It  was  9  a.m.,  Tuesday,  December 
28,  197 1.  The  orders  had  been  given,  the 
equipment  was  ready.  Surveillance  and 
communkations  stations  had  been  es- 
tablished. Eighteen  men  approached  the 
objective  laden  with  food  and  water. 
The  Consulate  would  be  taken,  without 
force. 

During  that  week,  symbols  of  Amer- 
icanism were  being  seized  by  members 
of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  for  Peace  Or- 
ganization; the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Betsy 
Ross's  home.  Valley  Forge,  Travis  AFB 
Hospital,  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
Consulate  here  in  the  city. 

CCSF  and  Antioch  West  student 
Jack  McCloskey  took  part  in  the  dem- 
onstration and  is  presently  freeon  bail 
charged  with  trespassing-tdong  with  the 
other  eighteen  men. 

The  takeover  itseTf  was  accoffl- 
plsihed  relatively  easy.  Eighteen  chapter 
members  walked  into  the  consulate  and 
told  the  consul,e  staff,  "We  would  like 
vou  to  leave." 

Telegrams  to  the  Saigon  Embassy 
and  a  phone  call  to  the  White  House 
were  sent.  However,  all  power  was  cut 


as  the  messages  were  being  transmitted. 
The  telegram  set  to  the  Saigon  Embassy 
detailed  the  "Seven-Point  Plan"  for 
peace  as  proclaimed  by  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  for  Peace  Organization. 

At  approximately  9:30  a.m.^;  foiw 

police  officers  arrived  an  asked  whal^ 
they  were  doing  there  and  left,  TJhirty 
minutes  laterpolice  and  tactical  squads 
surrounded  the  building  armed  with_ 
high  powered  rifles  and  tear  gas;  the 
vets  were  unarmed.  Somehow  the  polke 
obtained  a  key  to  the  door  and  entered 
pushing  the  barrkade  askle.  Without  a 
confrontation,  police  led  the  vets  to 
waiting  paddy  waeons. 
Jack  McCloskey 

noted  that  they  received  good  treatment  - 
white  tit  jail,  especially  from  the  otdci" 
polkemen. 

Accofdfng  to  McCloskey,  "the  young:"" 
cops  were  hostile  towards  our  actiotis, 
and  noe  of  them  had  ever  been  to  Vkt- 
nam." 

"The  government  trained  us  for 
combat,  but  our  organization  is  nonvi- 
olent now,"  said  McCloskey.  "Only 
time  will  tell."  ^_ 


HOME  FREE  -  Terry  Bradley  (15)  finds 
an  alley  to  the  goal  for  an  easy  layup. 
Photo  by  Serpilio 

The  Merritt  and  Chabot  games  will 
let  everyone  know  just  where  the  Rams 
stand.-*'"^^' — 
Team  scoring: 
Willk  Daigle  17 
Cliff  Williams  9 
Robert  "Taylor  6 
Art  Adams  2 
Kevin  Mooney  2 

Charles  Goodwin  2  ;      " 

Charles  Goodwin  2 
Steve  Flaherty  I 
Ray  Frazier  2 


Andy  Maker- 


Mao  isn't  Going  to  be  Easy 

So  Prvsldcnt  Nixon  b  going  to  China!  He  seems  to  have  hope  and  faith  in  his  new 
friendship  with  China.  He  claims  settlements  wil  be  made  with  China  regarding 
Vietnam  and  Taiwan.  His  new  sdf-image  k  'President  Nixon  the  peacemaker  shak- 
ing hands  with  Mao.' 

Bat  I  have  a  feeling  Mao  isnl  going  to  be  so  easy  for  Nixon,  to  negotiate  vnth. 
The  mcreased  bombing  of  Vietnam  this  past  week  was  severely  criticiad  hy  the 
Chaiese  press.  They  dont  trust  the  present  V.  S.  administration. 

Bemg  accepted  into  the  U.  N.  recently,  China  feds  like  a  great  nation  having 
power  in  world  affairs. 

The  Chinese  have  an  old  custom.  When  an  emperor  was  to  visit  another  emporer 
of  a  greater  province,  the  smaller  emperor  would  go  to  the  greater  emperor,  whie  the 
great  emperor  relaxed  in  his  throne.        __   . 

Good  luck  to  Nixon  if  he  goes. 

1 <_ ____ — «. , :_ 


•  Campus  Views  < 

Question:  How  did  you  spend  New  Year's  Eve? 


John  Thronson  -  Photography 

How  did  1  spend  my  New  Year's 
Eve?  -  getting  extremely  stoned.  I  spent 
a  nice  peaceful  New  Year's  Eve  with 
frknds  getting  stoned.  We  listened  to 
"Dead"  on  the  radio;  kind  of  a  put  on 
New  Year's  Eve. 


i 


Anshhn  Kumar  Chandhuri 


Thompson.  Oscar  Vinson 


ianu,  Paul  Snodgiass,  William 


Faculty  Adviser — Dorry  Coppelctta 


New  CoDStitutional  Proposals  to  be  Decided   i 

PROPOSAL  TO  BE  PUT  ON  BALLOT-FOR  CONSTTrUTlONAL  AMEND-I 

MENTS 

PROPOSITION  A: 

Article  II 

SectwnhQualincatnns  -  • 

A.  Elective  Officers  ,  '^r— 

I.  Must  be  a  member  of  the  student  body.  _ 

2  Must  carry  a  minimum  of  10  units  from  the  prevkMis  semester,  or  a  mmimum  of  5 

units  if  having  served  on  <^udent  Counci  the  previous  semester. 

3.  Must  maintain  a  minimum  of  <>iinits  during  term  of  office,  or  less,  with  less  con- 

rii1n^avor"I.f  thi"ibove  Const  hut  tonal  amendment,  understanding  th«|.  !»  *■•  «^~ 
place  the  corresponding  secttons  of  the  current  Constitution,  (vote  Yes  or  No) 
PROPOSITION  B: 
Sectmn  2:  Elective  Officers  ©f  the  A.S. 

A.Presklent  '  .  ,      ^  ,.       — : 

1.  Shall  have  completed  no  mort  than  d^mesters  hefore  takmg  office.      

Vice-Preshlent 


Ruasd  Buttons  -  Engineering  Physics 

"I  made  a  monster  movk.  I  was  the 
mad  scientist.  At  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night, I  played  a  trumpet  fanfare  from 
Mahler's  first  symphony.  It  was  a  sober 
New  Year.  I  had  nothing  to  get  drunk 
about." 


Dee  Dee  Marovkh  -  Social  Work 

"I  went  to  partks.  Yeah,  that's  what 
I  dki.  I  didn't  really  do  anything  else.  A 
friend  and  I  went  to  two  parties.  The 
first  one  we  stayed  at  until  1:15  a.m.  I 
spent  a  lot  of  timctalkingto  friends  I 
Jiaven't  seen  in  a  long  time.  The  time 
went  by  really  fast;  I  was  out  for  seven 
hours." 


Evie  DeTCostdlo  -  Dental  Assisting 

"I  was  at  a  party.  Why?  Are  you 
quoting  me  directly?  Don't  do  that.  It 
really  wasn't  very  good,  because  one 
guy  got  drunk  and  niade  everybody  ner- 


vous. 
Gary  Pool  -  Busmess  Science  Eve. 

"We  started  out  to  get  drunk.  We 
went  down  Broadway...  Got  thrown  out 
of  Big  Al's  for  harassing  the  Go-Go 
Girls.  Then  we  went  to  -  1  forgot  the 
name  of  the  restaurant.  We  were  wasted 
that  night...  Started  Kissing  everyone  in 
sight.  After  that  they  drove  me  home. 
Then  I  don't  know  what  happened." 


I  guess 


L  Shall  have  completed  no  more  than  4senie5ten  before  taking  "^^rrrZ 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  above  constitutional  amendments,  "."*•« f^*™ 'I*  *"*Jf^ 


place  the  corresponding  sections 


wUre- 

of  the  current  Constitutton.  ( Vote  Yes  or  No) 


I  went  to  a  costume  part 
my  hair  and  mustache  go 
white  face.  The  rest  of  my  costur 
pomt  m  dcscxibiflgit  because 
doing  a  striptease. 
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f^'sideiital  CondiAites  Speok  -  Choose  Your  Man 


irk 


Editors  Note:  Due  to  the  fict  that 
this  candidate  is  a  late  entrant,  the 
GuardsoiM  was  nnaMe  to  ohtain  his  pic- 
ture. We  wil  however,  present  his  state- 


1  feel  that.l  am  the  best  qualified 


^ 


LLOYD  KEN NEY 

As  part  of  the  Young  Socialists  for 
Jenncss  and  Pulley  slate,  my  campaign 
believes  that  student  governfnent  should 
be  welded  around  concrete  issues  that    . 

-tie  in  the  problems  of  studcnuo^nd 

"^ff  campus  —  City  College  ari  Amen- 
-cansocictyasawhple.  -^~j~~- 

We  believe  that  those  who  have  a  real 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  educational 
process  -  the  students  and  faculty  our- 
selves -  should  make  the  basic  deci- 
sions of  the  college.  We  believe  that  the 
only  purpose  the  administration  serves 
is  to  see  that  this  college  be  run  like  a 

^U-oiled  factory  for  consumption^ 
the  San  Francisco  business  estaWish- 

Linked  with  our  concept  of  Student- 
Faculty  control  is  our  support  for  mde- 
peiident  Ethnic.  Women,  and  Gay  stu- 
dies departments  controlled  by  the  stu- 
dents and  faculties  of  those  depart- 
ments. Again  we  ask  the  primary  ques- 
tion, who  runs  this  insthution  and  for 
whom  does  it  exist? 

We  call  for  free  speech  and  no  adminis- 
tration  control  over  recognition  of  cam- 
pus groups,  student  government  deci- 
sions the  school  «**P»P?.' *"? .VVs 
general  political  or  social  life  of  this 

'"we'cannot  afford  the  luxuries  of 
short-cuts.  We  must  ask  fundamental 
q'SSns  and  attack  our  problems  at  its 
?oots.  This  is  the  basis  for  why  we  run. 


RAYMOND  HIN^IJNITED 

STUDENTS  ALLIANCE 

CANDIDATE  FOR 

AS.  PRESIDENT 

lam  running  for  the  office  of  A  S. 
i»Tes«lent  along  with  15  other  students. 
„who  are  seeking  the  other  various  A.S. 
Council  positions.  We  arc  running  unrt- 
ed,  under  the  banner  of  the  USA.  The 
USA  is  a  grassroots  coalition,  working 
together  in  a  united  front  effoit.  to  cor- 
rect the  injustices  committed  by  the 
educational  system  against  the  students 
at  City  College.  \ 

The  difference  between  the  candi- 
dates of  the  USA  and  the  other  caiAi- 
dates  is  that  the  USA  candidates  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  been  putting  them- 
selves on  the  line  to  carry  on  the  strug- 
gle for  student  rights  and  who  have  acu- 
tally  done  work  to  institute  change 
on  the  campus,  i  ne  administratwn  is 
upset  at  our  accomplishments  (such  as 
MA)  because  we  are  upsetting  their 
beauracracy  to  keep  the  students  in  a 
second-class  position  on  the  campus. 

To  insure  that  the  victories  of  the 
students  will  not  go  down  the  drain  and 
that  the  struggle  for  student  rights  and 
power  will  be  carried  forward,  vote  for 
the  USA.  The  only  way  that  the  A.S. 
Council  can  work  effectively  is  if  it  is 
uniS  VOTE  UNITED  STUDENTS 
ALLIANCE!!! 


BRUCE  BOSSO 


The  office  of  student  body  president 
is  one  that  demands  experience,  respon- 
«;.  and  an  abUity  to  cha.r^^udent 
councU  that  spends  over  $80,000  a  yea  • 
I  Bruce  Bosso  feel  I  am  the  only  candi- 
date with  these  <l«'»»»f*«V°'^^i.^ 

My  experience  speaks  fo^«*7,.  . 
ITiebasl  wmester,  1  hae  served  on  th« 
nnancial  committee,  be"  an  off  ic  a 
delegate  to  all  Community  College  stu^ 
dem  government  meetings,  and  served 
on  thi  student  review  board.  None  of 
my  opponents  can  claim  such  experi- 

'■^For  the  past  semester  I  have  been 
co-news  editor  of  the  Guardsman.  Th  s 
job  has  forced  me  to  accept  responsibdi- 
ty,  to  meet  strict  deadlines,  to  make  last 
minute  decision. 

Finally.  1  am  currently  the  chairman 
of  the  student  review  board,  one  of  the 
most  poweful  commrttees  on  campus.  I 
am  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  tne 
first  student  chairman  in  the  history  ol 
this  tri-partite  board.  . 

Once  again,  my  oppoents  can  claim 
none  of  this;  they  can  only  make  wild 
promises  of  what  they'd  like  to  do  if 
elected,  not  knowing  the  structures  of 
procedures  they  would  have  to  foUow  to 
accomplish  such  action.  ,  ^;.„,. 

I  promise  to  represent  all  of  City  s 
students,  not  only  the  ones  who  support 
or  vote  for  me. 


for  the  job  of  Student  Body  President 
because  1  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
attain  leadership   capabilities   while 
serving  in  the  armed  forces.  My 
strong  feeling  is  that  student  govem- 
mem  must  represent  all  students  and 
not  just  certain  segments  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  as  in  the  present  and  past. 
1  am  determined  to  return  a  voice 
in  governing  policy  in  all  campus  af- 
fairs to  the  students. 
—  1  plan  to  keep  students  informed 
of  current  business  and  all  ideas  on 
matters  of  student  concern  and  to  act 
impartially  on  all  business 

Richard  H.Ward  111 


I 


ts.  This  IS  me  oasii  iwi  — J , 

iPTLiceise  Demanded  by  Heated  Studeirt  Council 

'  ....-  ...;>k  tk»  ..Ti._.  — .....  :c  ■!  liar    I  VM 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 
H  and  R  department  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  par- 

*^  At  this  meeting  ODonnell  w^told 
by  Larry  Wong,  chariman  of  the  H  and 
R  department,  that  no  alcohol  would 
be  served  to  Council  members  by  his 
tudents.  O'Donnell  questioned  the 
ight  of  the  department  to  serve  alcohol 


at  anytime  on  campus,  even  with  the 
stipulation  that  it  be  done  for  education- 
al purposes.  At  thistime,  according  to 
O'Donnell,  Wong  quoted  the  Calirnia 
Education  Code,  which  according  to 
Wong,  allows  for  the  serving  of  alcohd, 
if  done  as  part  of  a  classroom  activity. 

O'Donnell  claims  that  the  California 
Education  Code  says  no  such  thing. 


"That  man  is  a  liar!  I  went  to  thelibrary 
after  the  meeting  and  read  the  code.  It 
states,  "No  alcohol  is  to  be  possessed, 
served  or  consumed  on  any  junior  col- 
lege campus!" 

At  present,  the  controversy  is  unre- 
solved. All  that  was  served  at  the  party 
was  hot  coffee,  and  cold  stares. 


School  News 
Roumfup 

Frklay.  January  14  will  be  an  official 
college  holkiay.  Students  and  faculty 
will  get  the  day  off  to  honor  Martin 
Luther  King. 

*  *  ♦  * 

A  new  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
course  has  been  added  to  the  Spring 
schedule.  CaUed  "Everyman's  Shakes- 
peare", it  is  an  introduction  to  the 
Banl's  works  as  theater  pieces,  litera- 
ture, and  as  historfcal  chronkiles. 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

What  are  the  "Rights  of  Students"? 
What  arc  the  Civil  Liberties  that  arc 
guaranteed  to  us  by  our  Constitution?  If 
you  don't  know  you  can  find  out  Thurs- 
day, Jan.  13  at  11  a.m.  in  the  College 

Theater. 

Marshall  Krause  will  be  the  guest 

speaker.  For  many  years  he  worked^ 
staff  counsel  with  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  He  also  teaches  a 
course  at  San  Francisco  State  College 
on  "Individual  Rights  '  and  is  a  reporter 
for  KQED-TV  specializing  in  judiciary 
matters. 


Little  Ho 


e  Seen  for  Disarmament 


By  Brace  Meek 


On  Dec.  16.  I  he  College  Houi 
presented  a  three-student  Task  Force 
from  the  International  Relations  Center 
at  S.F.  State.  The  subject  of  their  brief- 
ing was  the  SALT.  (Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks)  between  the  Soviet 
Unk)n  and  the  United  States. 

CCSF  students  were  presented  a 
program  of  three  17  minute  talks  outlin- 
ing the  current  world  nuclear  situation 
and  describing  the  S.A.L.T.  in  general. 
The  Task  Force  presented  slides  illus- 
-trating  the  possible  results  of  a  nuclear 
.-  attack  on  San  Francisco.  Also  shown 
"was  the  current  spectrum  of  nuclear 
lUwapons  ranging  from  long  range  bom- 
bers, ICBM's.lRBM's,  to  the  newer 
weapons  such  as  MRV  (Multiple  Re- 
entry Vehicle),  SLBM's  (Submarine 
Launched  Ballistic  Missiles),  and  ABM 
(Anti-Ballistic  Missile)  to  the  latest 
concept  of  ULMS  (Undersea  Long 
~  -]LMS  is  the 


-4-4- 


Range  Missile  System).  U 

-tf  .S.  project  whtcb  during  the  1970s 
would  replace  the  Poseidon  Missile  Sys- 
tem (SLBM ),  which  is  in  the  process  of 
replacing  the  Polaris  SLBM  system, 
with  mobile  launch  pads  whkiJ  would 
ride  barely  above  the  oceanlbed  and 
could  be  moved  to  any  location  under 

-the  ocean  at  will.  „    .^^-^.^^ 

_ — ^ r:  A  ■ 


S.A-L.T.  -  Being  discussed  by  San  Francisco  State  students. 


The  Task  Force  presented  opinions 
and  political  analysis  evidently  based  on 

well  researched  facts. 

The  history  of  nuclear  disarmament 
talks  was  described  in  great  detail  as 
well  as  the  fruitless  results  of  those  talkj^ 
and  many  of  the  current  demands  of 
each  nuclear  power  were  outHncd. 

The  basic  conclusion  was  that  the  US 
and  the  USSR  are  still  unsettled  alter 
'  fiveycars  of  efforts  in  the  direction  ot 
"SucleaT  disarihament  on  such  fpe^t&a^ 
whfch  missile  system  or  hombaidmcnt 
system  of  one  power  was  equal  to  tha  o 
the  other  power  and  what  are  the  defmi 
tions  of  such  terms  as  offensive  dele n 
sive.  strategic,  and  tactical.  The  las^ 
Force  concluded  that  these  government 
over  and  above  the  talks  stil   hold  th 
the  only  way  to  ach«ve  World  Pca«  '^ 
through  military  might.  A  question  and 
answer  session  followed. 

Data  briefs  of  about  20  pages  dc- 
scflblne  the  facts  and  issues  werr  ava  la- 
Me  to  the  audience  and  were  preparea 
by  the  members  of  the  Task  Fbrcc. 

The  Task  Force  approach  is  a  rela- 
tively new  effort  ineducat.on  and  ai 
fords  maximiJm  student  participation. 


City  College 

WinrFlvrlfear 

Accreditation 

With  little  fanfare,  City  College  was 
awarded  a  new  five-year  accreditation 
by  the  Western  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges. 

The  announcement  was  the  fin^ 


Speaks  Here . 

"The  Vietnamese  are  not  outlaws,  it 
is  Nixon  and  his  system  that  are  out- 
laws" said  Linda  Jenness,  Socialist 
Workers  Party  candidate  for  U.S.  Pres- 
i^oU, .when  she  spoke  at  City  College 
"Tebruary  15. 

Even  though  there  were  only  42 
people  there  to  hear  her  speak,  she  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

"I  discovered  that  most  people 
agree  with  me  ...  we  have  to  completely 
change  the  system,"  she  began.  After 
digging  into  past  and  present  adminis- 
trations about  their  ineffectiveness  in 
stopping  the  Viet  Nam  war  she  charged 
that  "'to  support  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans is  to  support  oppression  around 
the  world." 

Giving  an  outline  of  our  present  sys- 
tem's inequities,  she  said  that  "elections 
are  undemocratic  and  unfair  ...  over  90 
per  cent  of  campaign  funds  come  from 
businesses."  The  government  is  "con- 
trolled by  a  tiny  group  of  big  business- 
es." She  did  not  state,  however,  which 
big  businesses  did  the  controlling. 

CoHtiHwd  M  pafc  few 


step  in  CCSF's  review,  which  was  begun 
in  late  Ortober  when  a  team  of  1 6  repre- 
sentatives from  the  seven  Western  states 
reviewed  City  Colleges  facilities  and 
curricular  programs. 

Dr.  Louis  Batmale,  President  of 
CCSF  and  Superintendent  of  the  San 
Francisco  Community  College  District 
said  that  the  accreditation  was  especial- 
ly significant  since  it  represents  the  first 
official  critique  of  the  new  college  dis- 
trict. 

The  Community  College  district 
was  formed  in  July  of  1969,  when  City 
College  was  separated  from  the  unified 
school  district. 

The  college  was  commended  for 
leadership  in  developing  ethnic  studies 
programs,  new  courses  dealing  with  the 
role  of  women,  for  encouraging  an  ex- 
perimental college  and  44  "semi-pro- 
fessional" majors. 

The  college  enrollment  is  50  percent 
non-caucasian,  Batmale  noted  and  the 
accrediting  team  praised  the  active  re- 
,  cruitment  of  qualified  minority  faculty 
members.  It  recommended  more  hiring 
of  minority  administrators,  who  now 

total  only  1 2  percent. 

The  accreditation  report  also 
praised  the  district's  "bold,  new  ap- 
proach to  partially  decentralizing  the 
educational  functions  of  tellvthc  college 
and  adult  education  programs  to  serve 
the  needs  of  San  Francisco's  largest 
ethnic  population  centers." 


ADMINISTRATORS  -  Chrb  D«»h  and  Verter  Ilaaagaa  battk  stwlenta.     ,-^ 

Vio/ence  Shakes  AS  f /ections 


A  confrontation  between  members 
of  the  Young  Socialists  for  Jeness  and 
Pulley  and  representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration erupted  into  violence,  January 
12  at  II  am. 

The  confrontation  occured  when 
Vester  Flanagan,  director  of  student 
activities,  asked  the  group,  who  were 
running  an  organized  slate  for  student 
body  office,  to  remove  a  banner  placed 
in  front  of  Smith  Hall.  Flanagan  con- 
tended that  the  sign  was  not  approved 
by  a  representative  of  his  office  and  that 
it  was  within  25  feet  of  a  polling  place,  a 
violation  of  election  rules. 

Jeff  Berchenko,  a  candidate  for  stu- 
dent council  from  the  party,  said  that 
the  regulation  was  an  old  one  that  was 
dredged  out  to  use  against  the  Social- 
ists. Bob  Kahn,  an  election  commission- 
er, pointed  out  that  a  sign  in  Smith  Hall 
fot  the  Concerned  Students  Committee 
was  taken  down  the  week  before  for  the 
same  reason.  Kahn  said  that  the  whole 
affair  was  in  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tration, that  the  rule  was  set  up  by  the 
campus  building  codes  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 


Flanagan  began  conferring  with 
leaders  of  the  YSJP  as  well  as  with 
Kahn  and  Ray  Bazurto,  the  other  elec- 
tion commissioner.  He  told  them  of  the 
reasons  for  the  action. 

Berchenko  .a*ked  Flanagan  for 
money  to  pay  for  the  paper,  since  it  had 
been  torn  in  a  futile  attempt  by  the  as- 
sistant director  of  student  activities, 
Chris  Davis,  to  take  it  down.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  request. 

After  this,  Davis  mounted  a  ladder 
to  remove  the  sign.  A  scuffle  came 
about.  Berchenko  claimed  he  was 
struck  by  Davis.  Lloyd  Kenn«y,  YSJP  - 
candidate  for  AS  president,  was  seen 
ripping  Davis'  leather  jacket. 

Flanagan  intervened  to  prevent  any 
further  outbreJ^k,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
Steve  Gabosfh,  YSJP  candidate  for 
student  council,  struck  Davis  in  the 
groin  area  with  his  briefcase  and  anoth- 
er scuffle  ensued. 

The  campus  police  were  called  in  at 

this  point. 

Members  of  the  political  pary  then 
began  a  series  of  speeches  as  a  large 
crowd  gathered  in  anticipation  of  more 
ContiMMd  M  t*gt  fear 


-i — 


Bruce  Bosso  Elected  President 


EDITORS  -  Jta  Tolaiid  and  Ed  HartileT  swkdi  pMUhMB. 

Guardsmon  Editor  Chosen 


A  new  Editor-in-Chief  has  taken 
office  at  The  Guardsman,  replacing  a 
former  editor  who  hdd  the  office  for  two 
semesters. 

Ed  Hartzler;  a  graduate  of  Riordan 
High  School  and  a  veteran  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  has  been  selected  as  the 
new  Guardsman  Editor-in-Chief  for  the 
Spring  1972  semester. 

Hartzler  is  in  his  fifth  and  final  se- 
■■*6t<r  at  City  €»Hegfr.  He-pUnilO 
transfer  to  San  Francisco  State  College 
next  fall  to  continue  his  major  in  jour- 
nalism. 

Ed  started  out  as  a  cub  reporter  on 
the  Guardsman  during  the  fall  1970 


semester.  By  fall  1971,  he  had  worked 
his  way  up  to  news  editor,  a  tough  and 
demanding  position.   ~      *' '      _ 

Hartzler  replaces  Jim  Toland  as 
"the  boss"  in  S-304.  Toland  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Balboa  High  School  and  spent  his 
time  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  will  transfer 
to  San  Francisco  StaU  next  fall. 

Both  editors  are  23  years  old  and 
have  worked  harmoniously  together  on 
fhctjuardsmarT  ftJT  tliiee  stmesters.  it 
will  be  a  total  switch  for  both  of  them. 
Ed  will  take  the  Chief's  position  and 
Toland  will  spend  his  last  semester  co- 
ordinating the  news  on  campus. 


A  very  small  two-day  turnout  of  838 
voters  decided  the  fate  of  the  52  candi- 
dates running  for  student  government 

offices.  .      . 

In  the  four- way  race  for  the  presi- 
dency, Bruce  Bosso,  polling  282  votes, 
finished  ahead  of  Ray  Hing  of  the  Unit- 
ed Students  Alliance  with  240  votes. 
Rich  Ward,  an  independent,  was 
.^ird  with  117  votes  and  Lloyd  Kenny  of 
the  Young  Socialists  for  Jenness  and 
Pulley  brought  up  the  rear  with  94 
votes. 

In  the  Vice  Presklejitial  race.  Nel- 
son Lum,  chiiif  of  the  Campus  Police, 
with  343  votes  finished  ahead  of  his  only 
opponent,  Earlene  Walters  of  the 
U  S.A.  who  received  322  votes. 

In  the  battle  for  the  14  councd  seats 
the  outcome  was  a  bit  more  confusing. 

Elected  to  the  council  were  U.S.A. 
party  members  Florence  Chan,  Felica 
r«n»,  Mabel  Wong.  FyiS  Hill   Fayez 


Darris,  and  Ray  BarcTaga.  Indepen- 
dants  Guymond  Louie,  Chester  Lau, 
Tom  Ryan,  and  David  Young  also  won 
seats. 


THE  MAN  —  BnK*  BMio  wtaa  ^b 
wcoiid  Mi  for  the  AS  preaMcncy 
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GOP  Hopefuls  Desperate: 
Lack  Issues,  Money,  Support 

WMi  the  large-scale  coverage  give*  to  the  wpconing  Democratic  presUental  pri- 
■aries,  tiie  RepwMicaa  party  has  been  virtiially  ignored  as  a  source  of  caapaign 
■CHS.  With  thte  ■  mM,  a  few  «or4s  akiMit  tlw  RcpnUicaa  caiiV«t*  tr>>>  V* 


To  start  with,  we  shodd  ass«BW  that  Richard  Nixon  wll  wh  reHMNnhation  for 
Prciidcnt. 

Mwiy  ofeaervers  fed  that  Nixon  is  m  the  same  knd  of  trovMe  that  Lyndon  John- 
ion  faced  ■  1968  and  thnt  Representative  John  Ashhrook  (R-Ohio)  or  Representa- 
tive PHc  McCloskey  ( R-Calif )  could  steal  the  nomination  from  hhn. 

Although  Nixon  docs  face  oppoaition  m  his  party  shalar  to  the  kmi  that  Johnson 
CMmmtercd  m  the  DeiMicratic  Party,  there  are  crucial  differences  brtwcen  the  two 

The  Mggest  differences  ar«  m  the  areas  of  issues  and  of  coMtitMucy.  The  former 

wH  hurt  Ashhrook  whic  the  latter  wll  hurt  McCloskey.       

—  Whm  Cagcnc  McCarthy  and  RoWft  Kennedy  decided  to 
MM,  tiwy  had  a  wealth  of  imucs  to  Uhc  agahmt  the  admmistratioa.  Johnson  had  hnr- 
ulvad  «w  cMMtry  hi  nannpspnlar  war;  laxaa  ncie  riaiug;  the  ghettos  and  coMetes 
were  hi  a  state  of  turmoi.  These  issues  were  talor-made  for  liherai  candidates  like 
McCarthy  and  Kennedy. 

But  what  haucs  wU  Ashhrook  camuakn  on? 
One  of  the  main  ohjcctiona  to  Nixon  was  Nixon's  trip  to  Red  Chma.  But,  except  for 
aaaall  groupof  conservatives,  moat  of  the  Amcricah  people  supported  the  ofcuuig  of 
better  rdathms  with  Chtea.  And  with  Nixon  CMuh«  out  agamat  forced  hush«,  Ash- 
hrook wll  lose  votes  in  mwther  impottant  area,  the  auti-buahig  voters. 


(  FEATURES.  NEWS  AND  REVIEWS; 
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TRAPPED  -  Dm  Sheffcy,  RoWrt  CowcU,  Larry  VhMeut 
"'Canght  In  the  Weh  of  Love,"  one  of  the  producthw  nu 

Four  On  the  Floor. 


ad  Bfaor  Anderson  are 
ihcrs  from  the  musical 


O 


McCloskey,  op  the  other  hand  does  have  a  Iberal  profram  that  appeab  to  many 
'voters,  especially  the  young.  But  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  were  ssemhers  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,which  has  traditionally  been  the  more  liberal  of  the  two  major 
parties.  These  men  had  a  constituency  that  reacted  favorably  to  a  liberal  ahemative 
to  Johuson.  McCloskey  wll  have  to  coufhe  hia  appeal  to  the  more  conservative  Re- 
puHicaa  voters. 

Secondly,  Democratic  candidates  such  as  McGovem,  Muskie,  and  Humphrey 
■re  expected  to  gam  the  support  of  the  young  and  the  labor  union;^  two  votmg  blocs 
tkat  Mcaoskey  desperately  needs.  .    ,_ 

Ashhrook  and  McCloskey  therefore  suffer  from  a  lack  of  issues  mi"Hii^ilmucf^" 
to  buM  support  for  what  issues  they  have. 

Those  of  us  who  seek  an  altemathreto  Nixon  wll  have  to  look  outside  of  dw  Re- 

lican  party.  -  Ed  H vtzkr 


Time  Tells  Tastes  Hever  Change 


Unrecorded  Band  Hit 
of  Winterland  Concert 


The  excitement  ofthe  new  and  the 
experience  oT  thle  old  were  the  high 
lights  of  an  entertaining  weekend  of 
music  held  on  February  4-5 

T^^interland  show  headlining 
blues  Kings  B.B.  King  and  I'reddie 
King  and  introducing  Copperhead  and 
Malo,  members  of  San  Krancisco's 
third  generation  of  rock  bunds,  pro- 
duced some  of  the  best  music  that  could 
ever  be  heard  with  the  price  of  one  tick- 
et. 

^     Malo  witl^out  a  question  carries  the 

-same  magic  qualities  as  its'  big  brother 

Santana.  The  I  i  member  band  recently 

released  their  first  LP  already  on  the 

best  selling  list. 

Led  by  lead  guitarist  Jorge  Santana 
and  vocalist  Arcelio  Garcia,  the  group 
produces  u  hard  driving  Latin-rock 
sound  marked  with  heavy  percussion 
and  just  a  touch  from  the  three  member 
horn  Action. 


After  witnessing  their  performance. 
Malo.  as  polished  as  Santana  is.  should 
surpass  all  other  competitors  in  playing 
the  Latin-rock  sound,  given  the  time. 


Copperhead,  led  by  brilliant  ex- 
Quicksilver  guitarist  John  Cipollina,  is 
another  group  that  should  carry  the  San 

rancisco  music  tradition  to  greater  ' 
heights. 

From  slow  blues  numbers  to  fast 
driving  rock  n'  roll,  Cipollina  and  Co. 
excecuted  everything  as  near  to  perfec- 
tion as  any  rock  band  will  get. 

Although  yet  unrecorded,  many  who 
witnessed  their  performance  at  Winter- 
land  are  waiting  for  their  first  release. 

Freddie  King  turned  up  his  ampli- 
fiers and  with  it  the  audrence,  with  a 
hard  driving  blues-rock  sound.  Espe- 
cially not  able  were  his  slow  Wues  solos 
and  a  rockin"  version  of  Goin'  Down. 

B.B.  King  simply  does  not  belong  in 
the  big  concert  halls.  His  music  his  ideal 
in  small  night  clubs  or  a  place  such  as 
the  old  I  illmorjc  West  where  the  artist 
can  rcMch  the  audience  visually  as  well 
a*.  tiw<*ugh  the  very  special  and  personal 


Ironically,  one  ofthe  freshest  shows 
in  town  uses  some  ofthe  oldest  material 
ar6und. 

Four  On  the'Floor  is  a  musical  revue 
that  is  now  in  its  ninth  month  at  the 
Savor-Tivoli,  on  Upper  Grant  Avenue. 
Conceived  and  directed  by  Don  Sheffey, 
the  show  is  a  zesty,  nostalgic  romp. 

During  the  evening-long  entertain- 
ment, the  four  performers  explore  the 
music  of  a  few  decades  ago  in  various 
"sets"  concerned  with  Irving  Berlin, 
Noel  Coward,  The  Talkies  and  other 
special  material. 

Not  a  mere  "stand  up  and  sing'^  af- 
fair. Four  On  the  Floor  is  a  full-scale 
show  with  evocations  of  Busby  Berke- 
ley, the  Marx  Brothers,  Marilyn  Miller, 
Carmen  Miranda  and  a  host  of  steely- 
voiced  tenors. 

Despite  the  age  ofthe  songs,  nothing 
is  dated.  For  one  thing,  Sheffey  is  a 
musicologist  with  a  Comstock  Lode  of 
nuggets  to  draw  from,  and  he  has  pro-_ 
duced  some  14-carat  gold.  More  amaz- 
ingly, even  after  ten  viewings,  the  entire 
show  seems  freshly  minted. 

In  a  production  with  only  four  enter- 
tainers (all  of  whom  triple  in  brass)  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  single  out  a  "star." 

If  one  were  forced  to  do  so,  however, 
a  double  honor  would  have  to  go  to 
Sheffey  and  his  fantastic  two-keyboard 
piano.  With  the  aid  of  Larry  Vincent, 
Sheffey  makes  this  unique  instrument 
sound  like  an  entire  orchestra. 

Next  would  come  Elinor  Anderson, 
if  only  because  she  carries  the  greatest 
weight  ofthe  material.  She  is  a  truly 
.amazing  entertainer,  abJe  to  make  lli. 
transition  from  a  little  old  lafly  who  has 
disposed  of  an  annoying  dog  to  a  recrea- 
tion  of  a  Helen  Morgan  torch  song  in 
the  twinkle  of  one  of  her  merry  eyes. 
Her  range  as  a  singer,  as  an  actress  and 
as  a  comedienne  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
behold.  - 
.  In  addition  to  playing  Ferrante  to 


Shcffey's  Tcichcr,  Larry  Vincent 
provides  the  keyboard  intermission 
music  and  sings  in  a  voice  and  manner 
that  brings  to  mind  all  of  those  old  Dick 
Powell  movies. 

Hands  clasped  before  him,  eyebrows 
slanted  toward  the  middle  of  his  fore- 
head, he  brings  down  the  house  every 
night  with  his  YMCA  number.  He  also 
plays  accordian,  kazoo  and  Harpo 
Marx,  though  not  necessarily  in  that 
order. 

"  .Robert  Cowell  is  the  lecherous  lad- 
ies' man  ofthe  show.  A  fine  voice,  an 
ingratiating  smile  and  a  blase  attitude 
all  add  up  to  9reate  just  the  sort  of  so- 
phisticate Iha;  Cole  Porter  and^Noel 
Coward  wrote  so  well  about.  -_-:t— 

Four  On  the  Floor  runs  from  9  pm 
until  I  am  each  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Sunday  shows  begin  at  7:30 
pm.  There  is  a  SI. 00  cover  charge  and 
drinks  are  reasonably  priced. 


Dolls,  Dolls 
Newman  Asks  Help 

By  Mike  Lorcnz 

Like  many  sad  Christmas  stories 
with  hopes  for  happy  endings,  this  story 
involves  a  hospital,  a  little  girl  and  a 

doll. 

It  happened  last  Christmas  at  Son- 

oma  State  Hospital  to  a  nameless  girl 
•hospitalized  for  a  nameless  illness: 

The  San  Francisco  State  Newman 
Center  visits  Sonoma  Hospital  on  a 
regular  basis  to  spend  one  Sunday  after- 
noon with  the  mentally  ill  and  disturbed 
children.  The  time  is  spent  usually  con- 
soling, laughing,  and  playing  with  the 
chiklren. 

Last  December,  for  Christmas,  the 
Statel^wffiW  Center  brought  on  their 
monthly  visit  several  carloads  of  toys  to 
distribute  to  the  children  as  Christmas 
gifts. 

With  eyes  aglow  the  chBdren  gath- 
ered around  the  gifts.  Within  a  short 
time  the  gifts  were  almost  all  gone. 
Then  the  little  girl's  turn  came  to  re- 
ceive her  gift. 

A  doll.  That's  what  she  wanted'and 
she  eagerly  waited  to  wrap  her  arms 
around  her  new  soft  and  cuddly  friend. 

There  were  toys,  but  no  dolls.  They 
all  had  been  given  away.  The  girl's  shat- 
tered hopes  soon  gave  way  to  tears  and 
the  condolences  that  followed  could  do 
nothing  for  that  Christmas. 

That  heartbreak  of  Christmas  has 
reached  students  here  at  City  College. " 
The  CCSF  Newman  Center  is  now  col- 
lecting dolls  and  material  to  make  dolls 
clothing.  The  material  will  be  cut  and 
neatly  sewed  so  that  each  donated  doll 
will  have  a  wardrobe. 

The  Newman  Center,  located  at  210 
Phelan  Ave.,  is  calling  upon  all  City 
College  students  to  donate  whatever 
dolls  or  material  they  can.  There  is  a 
special  hope  at  Newman  that  someone 
will  donate  a  sewing  machine  so  that  the 
doll  work  can  progress  smoothly  and  be 
completed  right  at  the  Center. 

The  DoJI  Drive  will  begin  this  se- 
mester and  will  continue  throughout  the 
school  year. 


Se  %attre  Centre  des  Moolins 


Editor, 

On  Monday  of  the  first  week  of 
school,  the  Muni  presented  to  the  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  (PUC),  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Muni  service  Jie  changed. 
The  Proposed  changes  would  halt  90 
per  cent  of  all  Muni  service  on  week- 
ends, holidays  and  possibly  evenings. 

In  the  public  PUC  hearing,  scores  of 
people  from  the  general  public  appeared 
and  argued  strongly  against  the  propos- 
al. However,  despite,  or  possibly  be- 
cause of,  the  presence  of  the  T  AC  squad 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  in 
the  next  room,  things  were  fairly  order- 

ly. 

.After  listening  to  the  Muni  and  the,, 

public,  the  PUC  adjourned  to  another 
room  and  returned  shortly  with  the 
statement  that  they  would  return  the 
proposal  to  the  Muni  for  "re-detailing" 
and  would  listen  to  the  revised  proposal 
in  a  private  hearing  at  a  later,  unspeci- 
fied date. 

Obviously  there  are  several  impor- 
tant points  for  CCSF  students  to  consi- 
der in  the  above  report.  First  of  all,  no 
specifics  were  given  as  to  the  required 
"re-detailing".  Hence,  the  Muni  could 
conceivably  come  back  with  a  proposal 
even  more  disastrous  for  the  public  then 
that  already  presented. 

Second,  by  calling  for  a  private 
hearing  (public  testimony  is  NOT  re- 
ceived by  the  PUC)  the  PUC  has  at- 
tempted to  remove  public  influence  and 
pressure. 

Third,  as  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  PUC  knows,  even  attendance 
at  such  private  hearings  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult since  those  desiring  to  attend  must 
first  find  out  what  date  and  time  the 
proposed  secret  hearing  will  be  held, 
and  then  register  in  advance. 

Such  bureaucratic  totalitarianism  is 
by  no  means  new  to  San  Francisco.  But 
since  this  action  will  directly  and  ad- 
versely effect  the  general  public,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  in  this  case  it  is  more 
abrasive  than  normally. 


«  If  the  public  makes  it  clear  that  the 
proposed  change  would  be  disastrous, 
and  if  it  is  also  made  clear  that  such 
high-handed  action  by  the  PUC  wiUxiaL 


be  tolerated,  the  case  ofthe  missing 

Muni  may  be  solved.  ,     „    .  . 

—  Joe  Smith 


Dear  Editor: 

The  administration  has  launched  a 
campaign  apainst  the  civil  liberties  of 
City  College  students.  The  Young  So- 
cialists for  Jenness  and  Pulley  has  been 
singled  out  as  the  prime  victim,    rzrzizr 


We  were  originally  expelled  and  are 
now  suspended  for  unclear  reasons.  The 
Student  Review  Board,  one-third  of 
whom  are  administrators,  made  this^ 
decision  behind  closed  doors  without 
prior  trial.    ' 

This  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  CCSF 
Four  Defense  Committee,  a  civil  liber- 
ties organization,  has  filed  a  lawsuit 
against  the  administration,  its  undemo- 
cratic procedures,  and  its  unconstitu- 
tional rules.  The  committee  demand 
that  all  charges  against  the  four  students 
be  dropped  and  that  all  restrictions  on 
-free  expression  of  ideas  on  this  campus 


.—...  W«  brokcnoruleson-Jaauary  L2. 
We  did  insist  on  following  the  rules  and 
prevented  Deans  Flanagan,  Davis,  and 
Frank  from  physically  injuring  anyone 
while  they  d<»troyed  the  YSJP  banner. 
The  criminals  were  the  ones  who  de- 
stroyed the  banner;  instead,  the  victims 
have  been  declared  the  criminals. 


~he  repealed. 

The  address  is:  CCSF  Four  Defense,, 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  40541.  San  Fran- 
cisco. California.  94140. 

Thank  You, 
Jeff  Berchenko 
Steve  Gabosh 
Lloyd  Kenny 
Joe  Ward 


•  Campus  Views  • 

Question:    "Why  is  There  so  much  Litter  on  City  College's  Campus?" 


Vonnell  Bettencourt,  Psychology 
Maior-"Mostly  because  people  aren't 
as  responsible  for  their  pleasures  as  they 
are  for  their  vices.  Many  people  seem  to 
be  suffering  from  infantile  paralysis  of 
the  mind." 


Paul  Mobley 


•••CLIP  AND  SAVE*** 

SPRING  1972 

MOVIE  SCHEDULE 

February  24  -  Intolerance 

March  2  -  To  be  announced 

March  9  -  The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari 

March  16  -  Potemkin 

March  23  -  King  Kong 

April  6  -  Forbidden  Games 

April  13-  Beat  the  Devil 

April  20- Nobody  wa 

April  27  -  Ashes  and  Diamonds 

May  4-  Ikipu 

May  1 1  -  The  L-Shaped  Room    

May  18  -  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
May  25  -  Smiles  of  s  Summer  Night 
••••• 
Films  are  shown  at  noon  and  8  pm 

in  Room  V-|  15.  Admission  is  free. 


j    Solution  to  Women's  Li1) : 
Draft  the  Defiant  Dames 


Steve  Halquist.  Horticulture-"They 
don't  know  how  to  control  their  desires. 
They  have  too  much  money.  They 
should  get  people  to  bring  vegetables 
and  start  a  vegetable  stand." 


i 


kind  of  music  that  this  artist  excells  at. 
And  thiv  simply  cannot  be  done  to  a 
mass  audience  at  Winterland. 

-C.  Csavossy 
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The  women's  liberation  groups  are 
demanding  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  men  have,  but  they  are  forgetting 
all  about  the  obligations  such  as  the 
draft,  that  men  have  to  face. 

American  women  have  gained  the 
right  to  vote  in  1920,  when  the  19th 

idment  was  adopted    Women's., 
rights  and  equalities  have  been  flowing 
and  building  ever  since.  But  what  ofthe 
obligations  that  must  mount  as  rights 
increase?  What  of  them? 

For  example  we  quote  from  an  arti- 
cle in  the'San  Francisco  Chronicle'  that 
has  to  do  with  Swiss  women's  right  to 
vote,  which  they  gained  only  late  in 
1971.  The  contention  is  that  since  Swiss 
^^*omen  now  have  the  righrto  vote,  they 
should  also  bear  arms  in  military  ser- 
vice. 

"The  idea  that  a  voter  is  one  who 
carries  arms  for  his  country  is  tradition- 
al in  Swiss  history.  In  the  ancient  demo- 
cratic local  assemblies  father  and  son, 
master  and  servant,  rich  and  poor  stood 
'^ide  by  side  with  equal  voting  rights 
•  hccause  they  all  carried  arms  in  the  de- 
Tense  ofthe  community." 

This  line  of  reasoning  seemsclear 
and  logical. 
: What  have  American  wmnen  done- 


To  help  remedy  this  inequity  why 
not  establish  a  women's  draft. 

it  may  sound  more  foolish  than  fea- 
sible, but  think  of  all  the  jobs  being  done 
by  men  in  the  armed  forces  that  could 
just  as  easily  be  done  by  women.  Then 
consider  the  civilians  employed  by  the 
military,  at  ridiculous  salaries,  whose 


Doi^  McCaughan,  Industrial  Arts- 
"The~main  reason  is  that  people  won't 
take  ten  steps  to  a  trash  can.  They  wot^ 
ry  too  much  about  getting  to  class. 
They're  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  We 
need  more  trash  cans.  There's  no  place 
to  put  it." 


jobs  could  be  done  by  military,  female, 
personnel,  thereby  relieving  the  general 
public  of  some  of  the  taxes  that  support 
military  employed  civilians  now.    .__ 

The  present  ■requirements^for  a 
woman  to  join  the  Army  are  that  she  be 
at  least  1 8  years  of  age,  single,  have  a 
high  school  diploma  and  be  willing  to 
spend  three  years  in  the  Army.  The 
duties  that  a  WAC  (Women's  Army 
Corps)  performs  are  identical  to  those 
of  a  man  except  that  she  cannot  become 
a  paratrooper  or  perform  any  combat 
duties.         J \_ 

But  once  a  woman  is  irf  the  Army, 
she  is  in.  It  is  hard  to  get  out  again  ex- 
cept when  her  enlistment  is  up.  The  old 
adage  of  "have  a  baby  and  get  out  ofthe 
Army"  does  not  work  any  more  be- 
cause Army  doctors  are  allowed,  legal- 
ly, to  perform  abortions.  So.  if  a  woman 
changes  her  mind  about  the  Army  after 
she  has  signed  on  the  dotted  line,  she 


Sabra  Richey,  Anthropology-I  just 
don't  think  people  are  practicing  what 
they  preach.  With  most  people  it's  eas- 
ier to  talk  rather  than  act." 


Lee  Pennywell,  Radiology!  think 
it's  because  the  students  don't  take  the 
time  to  take  paper  and  throw  it  in  trash 
cans.  I  think  they  really  don't  care  that 
much  about  the  campus  looking  clean  I 
would  say  they  have  t^e  feeling  that  they 
don't  have  to  do  it.  They  don't  care  at 
all  about  it. 


"^ince  they  gained  the  right  to  vote?  As 
'hey  gained  more  and  more  rights,  their 
i-ommitmenls  seem  to  have  diminished, 
H't  only  in  the  home  but  also  to  thefr 
country. 


With  women,  beiiig  drafted  they 
would  commit  a  great  service  to  their 
country  as  well  as  taking  a  big  load  off 
the-make  draft.      gy  p,^  Hirschfdder 

I  . 


Wing   Hsieh,    Electronics-Thc  gar- 
bage  cans  arc  too  far  apaTT  and  ever 
yone  is  too  la/.y  to  walk  to  them,  any- , 


way. 


Pa9«  4  The  Guardsman 


YSJP  MEMBER  —  Dcfcadt  his  cea- 
trovcrsial  I 


Administrators 

Battle  YSJP 

At  Smith  Hall 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

violence.  Berchenko  spoke  first,  saying 
that  Davis  had  hit  him  and  then  threat- 
ened him.  Jane  Sica,  another  council 
candidate,  blamed  the  administration 
for  what  was  going  on. 

Lloyd  Kcnney  spoke,  saying  that  the 
real  issue  of  the  election  was  students 
versus  the  administration  and  explained 
the  YSJP  positions  on  certain  campus 
situations.  He  said  "we  do  not  want  to 
fight  blacks",  an  obvious  referral  to 
Davis  and  Flanagan.  He  also  said  that 
both  Davis  and  Flanagan  did  not  talk 
for  Mack  students  but  for  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Joseph  Thomas,  an  independent 
council  candidate,  told  the  Guardpnan- 
that  the  money  to  pay  for  Davis' Jacket 
will  come  from  AS  funds.  Tom  Ryan, 
another  candidate,  announced  that  the 
election  commissioners  will  side  with 
the  administration. 

The  affair  lent  a  carnival  atmos- 
phere to  the  usually  sedate  area  in  front 
of  Smith  Hall.  Several  independent 
candidates  and  the  United  Students  Al- 
liance political  party  used  the  opportu- 
nity to  hawk  leaflets  for  their  platforms. 

Jim  Toland,cditor-in-chiefof the 
Guardsman,  had  possession  of  pictbres 
taken  of  the  riot  by  a  reporter  and  by 
assistant  news  editor  Bruce  Bosso.  As 


Small  Turnout  Decides  AS  Elect 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Associated  Students,  all  elected  officials 
must  carry  10  units  with  a  2.0  grade 
average  in  the  semater  prior  to  taking 
office.  However,  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  have  removed 
this  requirement  was  on  the  ballot. 

Bob  Kahn  and  Ray  Bazurto,  elec- 
tion commissioners,  allowed  any  stu- 
dent to  run,  regardless  of  his  grade  point 
average,  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
amendment,  which  failed. 

Three  candidates,  Jack  McClosky,  ^ 
John  Grimn,  and  Charles  Taliaferro  did 
not  meet  the  unit  requirement. 

These  three  empty  seats  were  filled 
by  independents  May  Wong  and  Joseph 
I>e  Ramon,  and  U.S.A.  party  member 
Gil  Mangaouang. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all 
candidates  and  the  number  of  votes  they 
received. 

Presidental  Race 


Richard  Ward 
Lloyd  Kenny 

Vice  PresidentlarRace 

Nelson  Lum 
Earlene  Walters 

Student  Council  Race 


Florence  Chan 
Jocelyn  Won 
Mabel  Wong   _. 
Felica  Cala 
Jack  McClosky" 
Chester  Lau 


117  votes 
94  votes 


343  votes 
322  votes 


333  votes 
301  votes 
298voteB_ 


Bruce  Bosso 
Raytiing 


282  votes 
-^"240  votes" 


Charles  Taliaferro 

John  Griffin 

Guymond  Louie 

Faris  HUl 

Fayez  Darris 

Ray  Barciaga 

Tom  Ryan 

Gabi  Khoury 
_May  Wong 

Gil  Mangaouang 

Joseph  DeRamon 
"Richard  GallyOt  ™ 


-  292  votes 

290  votes    ~ 

278  votes 

270  votes 

262  votes 

261  votes 

259  votes  — 

259  votes   ^ 

249  votes 

249  votes 

248  votes 
247  votes    _ 

243  <otes  ^ 

236  votes 

236  votes 


Joseph  Thomas 

Pat  Brennan 

Joseph  Nasser 

Bill  Turnbull 
.    Wayne  Thompson 

Elvin  Smith 

Ignatius  Tsang 

Gile  Parsley 

Ralph  Shoenstien 

Albert  Lee 

John  Hogue 

Waiic  Daigje 

Jane  Sica 
^  JaunGalvaii" 

Jeff  Berchenko 

Roger  Hurley 

Sharon  York 

Joseph  Ward 
_    Tony  Morgan 
_    Sandy  Silver 

Alan  Williams 

John  Beauchamp 

Steve  Gabosch 

Tom  Lis  , 

=TTrank  Thatcher^ 

Tom  Kahle 

Mike  Schwei2cr-" 


236' votes 
227  votes 
222  votes 
212  votes 
200  voles 
297  votes 
197  votes 
197  votes 
167  votes. 
152  votes 
144  votes 
134  votes 
1 18  votes 
"~l  17  votes 
1 16  votes 
1 1 1  votes 
109  votes 
103  votes 
99 
98 
95 
93 
93 
92 
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Student  Council  Endorses  Pot  Initiative 


If 


Jenness  Speaks  at  City  College 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

"This  is  the  wealthiest  nation  the 
_,\world  has  ever  known,  but  children  (in 
Georgia)  go  to  school  with  an  empty 
belly,"  she  said.  "The  only  group  of 
,  people  who  have  the  guts  to  stand  up 
and  say  'I  don't  want  any  part  of  it*  is 
the  Chkano,  which  is  a  great  step  for- 
ward."  _^ 

JenntsTwcnTbh  toTay,  "as  dnTereiii 
sections  of  society  stop  believing  in  the 
system,  you  will  see  the  change  in  the 
capitalist.  You  have  to  build  those 
movements  that  are  changing  the 
system  right  now.  Go  outside  the  two 
party  system.  Shed  the  illusions  of  the 
American  public  about  the  democratic 
system." 

Linda  Jenness  concluded  her  half- 
hour  speech  by  stating  "We  are  for  res- 
tructuring it  (the  democratic  system) 
from  top  to  bottom,  to  build  a  just  and 
humane  society." 

After  her  speech,  buckets  were 
passed  to  collect  money  for  the  Socialist 
Worker  Party,  followed  by  a  question 
and  answer  session. 


VefsfoHe/p 
fx-C/ 


When  asked  how  she  would  change 
the  present  system  she  stated  that  natu- 
ral resources  shouM  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  people.  She  then  rooted  for 
liberalized  abortion  laws  and  women's 
rights.  Then  she  went  on  to  support 
black  control  of  black  communities  and 
said  "Blacks  know  best  what  is  good  for 

T)lacks."  

When  asked  why  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  England  failed,  she  replied  that 
"it  was  not  a  movement  towards  Social- 
ism, it  was  a  maneuver  to  put  industry 
back  on  it's  feet."  She  said  that  Sweden 
was  not  a  Socialist  country,  but  only 
had  "superior  Socialist  reforms." 

On  a  final  note  Candidate  Jenness 
said  "the  only  way  to  overthrow  the 
capitalistic  government  is  through  so- 
cial revolution."  This  can  only  be 
achieved,  she  stated,  with  the  majority 
of  people  and  organizations  "deciding 
that  they  want  to  change  this  govern- 
ment through  implementation  of  the 
will  of  the  majority  against  the  force  of 
the  minority. 


Alpha  Sigma  Mu,  the  recently 
formed  City  College  Veterans  Fraterni- 
ty, is  devoting  its  energy  to  creating  a 
program  geared  to  help  drug  addicts 
who  are  veterans. 

Jim  Newsom,  the  fraternity's  trea- 
surer, thought  of  the  idea  a&  something 
difTerent  and  constructive.  The  hope  is 
that  veterans  with  a  drug  problem  will 
feel  better  turning  to  fellow  veterans  for 
help. 

The  main  problem  is  finding  a  build 
ing  and  getting  the  funds  they  need.  One 
of  the  requirements  for  receiving 
government  funds  is  to  have  a  pharma- 
cist and  a  Medical  Doctor  to  serve  as 
program  director. 

The  fraternity  is  also  offering  a 
$500.00  scholarship  to  a  deserving  vet- 
eran in  memory~of  the  late  David  J. 
Penyak,  former  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Alpha  Sigma 
Mu  Veteran  Inc. 

—  Membership  in  the  fraternity  is  open 
to  men  and  women  veterans. 


On  Wednesday,  February  16,  the 
CCSF  Student  Council  endorsed  the 
California  Marijuana  Initiative  by  a 
vTote  of  eight  to  zero.  There  were  five 
abstensions. 

The  motion  for  endorsement  was 
introduced  by  councilmen  Joe  De- 
Ramon  and  Tom  Ryan.  It  was  support- 
ed by  Associated  Student  President 
-  Bruce  BossO. 

"This  is  not  an  endorsement  of  the 
.4»st of, marijuana."  said  Ryan.  "bwtJi 
oniy'allows  California  citizenry  to  vote 
on  the  issue." 

The  state-wide  iniative  is  coordinat- 
ed by  Gary  Hunt  of  Cabrillo  College. 

Hunt  described  his  major  concern 
about  the  initiative  as  follows: 

The  major  concern  is  doing  away 


FIRE  DP  -  A  student  demonstrates  how 
to  light  a  joint 


with  marijuana  laws  that  have: 
...forced  government  to  interfere  with 
socially  harmless  conduct  by  mcthods- 
that  infringe  on  our  personal  liberty^ 
Such  things  as  "no-knock"  raids,  wire-'' 
tapping,  undercover  agents,  and  selec- 
tive enforcement. 

..v^lienated  millions  of  young  people 

...damaged  the  credibility  of  legitimate 
drug  abuse  information  and  programs 
...exposed  users  to  the  suppliers  of  hard 
drugs 

..:div6rted  police, court  and corre«;tionri- 
resourccslVolfe  the  control  of  more  ser- 
ius  crime 

...and.  destroyed  the  reputations  of 
60,000  Californians  a  year  with  a  crimi- 
nal record. 

The  initiative,  if  it  received  the  suffi- 


cent  amount  of  signatures  would  be 
placed  on  the  November  ballot. 

The  new  act  would  add  section 

11530.2  to  division  10  of  the  health  and 

"safety  code  and  read  as  follows: 


...No  person  in  the  State  of  California, 
18  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be  pun- 
iched  criminally,  or  be  denied  any  right 
or  privelege  by  reason  of  such  person's 
planting  cultivating,  harvesting  drying, 
processing,  otheiSvise  preparing,  trans- 
.porting,  or  possessing  marijuana  for 

person^  -use,  or  -by  reason  of  that  use 

...This  provision  shall  in  no  way  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  existing  legislation,  or 
limit  the  enactment  of  future  legislation, 
prohibiting  persons  under  the  influence 
of  marijuana  from  engaging  in  conduct 
that  endangers  others. 


Nove/fst  io  Speofc  Here  Today 


fourth  Place  Rams  Post  6-5  Conference  Record 


he  began  walking  up  the  hill  toward  the 
science  building,  someone  screamed 
"He's  got  a  gun!"  Toland,  thinking 
sonieone  wanted  to  confiscate  the  pho- 
tos from  him,  began  running  toward  the 
campus  police  office  in  Cloud  Hall.  He 
was  being  chased  by  a  group  of  campus 
police  who  thought  he  was  carrying  a 
gun.  The  situation  was  cleared,  and  no 

charges   were  prff<:<rH  either  againct    nr>r 

by  Toland. 

A  hearing  will  be  held  later  to  settle 
any  claims  made  by  both  sides  invglved 
in  the  fracas.  "I     ^^ 


The  1971-72  City  College  Rams 
headed  by  Coach  Sid  Phelan  has  posted 
a  6-5  conference  record  and  are  in 
fourth  place  in  Golden  <"iate  Conference 
standings.  In  first  place  the  Laney  Ea- 
gles stand  alone  at  11-0  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  Chabot  (9-2)  and  Merritt  8-3. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Conference  the  Rams 
won't  be  the  champions.  CCSF  has  won 
nine  conference  titles  in  the  league's  10 
year  existence. 

But  asCoaoh^yhel«n«i 


the  beginning  of  the  basketball  cam- 
paign, "Laney  and  Merritt  have  their 
best  teams  in  the  history  of  both 
schools." 


Playing  only  one  game  over  .500 
ball  is  not  an  indication  of  the  team's 


desire  or  hustle.  Inexperience  played  a 
big  part  in  the  dethroning  of  the  Rams. 
First  year  men  peppered  the  squad  and 
second  year  men  were  collecting  splin- 
ters last  year,  for  the  most  part. 

Quite  often  the  squaJ  couldn't  get 
the  right  combination  of  men  on  the 
floor. 

The  Rams  dropped  three  contests  by 
a  total  of  five  points.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
point  at  which  the  season  started  turn- 
ing around.  Merritt  dropped  the  Rams 
59-57  at  the  buzzcr.and  the  following 
week  Chabot  froze  out  until  they  man- 
uevered  themselves  to  a  62-60  show- 
down. More  recently  (2-15-72)  Chabot 
beat  the  Rams  59-58  after  a  critical  foul 
by  Kevin  Mooney  with  13  seconds  left. 

Officiating  wasn't  at  its  best  either. 


Crucial,  imaginary  fouls  cost  the  Rams 
at  least  two  important  games. 
Specifically,  the  second  Chabot  game 
found  Willie  Daigle  guilty  of  a  charging 
foul  while  backing  up  (thanks  to  good 
acting  by  the  Chabot  player  who  pulled 
itofO. 

Although  we  aren't  competing  for 
the  title  this  year,  it  was  an  exciting  sea- 
son and  next  year  promises  to  be  more 
exctting.  The  return  of  Cliff  Williams, 
PruitL,  Art  Adams  and  Ray  I  ra 


POET-     Al  Young  will  appear  in  the 
College  theatre  today. 


Al  Young  is  a  novelist  and  poet  who 
specializes  in  original  sights  focused  on 
the  contemporary  American  scene.  He 
is  a  fiction  and  poetry  writing  instructor 
at  Stainford  University,  and  he  is  the 
recipient  of  a  variety  of  awards  for  his 
books,  essays,  and  poetry  collections. 

Young  was  formerly  a  professional 
musician  and  disc  jockey,  two  career 
stints  that  offered  extensive  opportunity 
for  observing  the  America  he  now  cap- 
tures and  transmits  through  words.  His 
recent  lecture  and  reading  appearances 
(including  U.C.  Berkely  and  Mills  Col- 
lege) have  established  his  popularity  as 
an  entertaining  and  thought-provoking 
speaker. 

A!  Young  is  a  lot  of  things.  This 
Thursday,  March  2,  at  1 1  a.m.  inthe 
College  Theater,  he  is  the  City  College 
Hour's  guest  speaker. 


. 


WATCH  OUT  -  Last  week  the  City  College  parking  Area  was  neariy  flooded  with 
rain.  This  week.  Campus  police  will  begin  issuing  parking  citations. 


Black  HistorY  ^Meek  Celebrated 


Health  Service  Aims  at  Growth 


zier  is  promising  to  put  the  Rams  back 
on  their  rightful  throne. 

Next  edition  we'll  give  the  scores 
and  stories  of  games  played  to  date 

-Andrew  Maker 


X\ty  College  Hosts  PA-AAU  Judo  Touraoment 


The  Student  Health  Service,  as  part 
of  its  expanding  programs,  is  offering 
three  groups  aimed  at  fostering  personal 
growth. 

Two  groups,  directed  at  interperson- 
al growth,  have  been  used  by  students  in 
the  past  to  get  a  perspective  on  what 
bothers  them,  and  this  has  usually  been 
in  the  area  of  interpersonal  relations. 


These  groups,  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
Jhursday  and  Friday  afternoons,  have 
becftcspecially  useful  for  shy  people 


who  confronted  by  the  impersonal  at- 
mosphere of  campus  life,  needed  a  pjace 

to  rap. 

The  third  group,  which  is  a  pilot  ef- 
fort, will  focus  on  how  students  can  use 
their  resources  to  academically  improve 
and  overcome  classroom  policies  that 
discourage  intellectual  growth. 

Anyone  interested  in  these  groups 


The  week  of  February  14  the  Black 
Studies  Department  presented  a  very 
successful  first  annual  Black  History 

week  program. 

Among  the  many  activities  present- 
ed were  representatives  from  the  Angela 
Davis  Defense  Committee  and  the  Unit- 
ed Prisoners'  Union  Local  No.  9  in  the 
persons  of  Tim  Marshall  and  Popeye 
Jackson. 

Mr.  Wilbert  Baronco's  music  23 
class  held  a  jam  session  with  the  Duayne 
Roberson  Quintet  from  the  Black  Light 
Explosion  Company  and  Michael 
George  on  bass. 


Connie  (Connie's  West  Indian  Res- 
tuarant)  donated  her  famous  cocoanut 
bread,  which  highlightc(f  the 
African  food  festival  consisting  many 
East  African  delicacies. 

Most  of  the  dishes  were  prepared  by 
Lensey  Odlem,  who  is  a  hotel,  restau- 
rant managing  major  from  Stv  Lucius 
West  Indies.  More  of  these  African 
dishes  will  be  offered  this  semester. 

Other  activities  included  Tangila 
Dixon's  dance  troupe,  "Flowers  for  a 
Trashman,"  and  a  stimulating  presenta- 
tion of  Langston  Hughs'  "Montages  of 
a  Dream  Deffered"  by  Raye  Richard- 
(CoBlinucd  on  page  4) 


should  contact  Sam  Edwards  oi  Ron 
Orme,  at  Science  190,  or  phone  587- 
7272  ex  110. 


Cross-Registration  Approved 


SuitiJIed  Against  City 


byJcffBcrdMiAo 

The  YSJP  at  no  time  bit  or 
strack  anyow.  We  dU  a*  more  tliaa 
to  pcotect  ourselves  fr*ai  kciag- 
pmAt4  aa4  skovc4.  At  ome  Mint, 
when  an  UNKNOWN  sta^cat  hit 
Chris  Davis  with  a  hrfef  cme,  Davk 


? 


;rahhe<  the  stMent  hy  Urireck 


SJPer's  and  bystanders  pniicd  the 
two  apart,  ripping  Davis' jacket  ac- 
cidcndy. 


The  PA-AAU  Novice  Senior 
Championship  Judo  Tournament  was 
heW  at  City  College  on  February  5.Thc 
match,  co-sponsored  by  CCSF  and  San 
Francisco  State  was  nothing  if  not  spec- 
tacultar. 

Strong  competition,  good  throws, 
impossible  breaks  and  real  tests  of  cour- 
age, endurence,  and  skill  were  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  hearty 
applause  of  the  audience  attested  to  the 
spectator  value  of  a  match  where  there- 
were  no  losers  present. 

A  tribute  (and  source  of  sdf-satis- 
faction)  to  Coach  Brad  Duggan  was 
John  M.  Guerin  and  J.  Richard  Wolff  of 
CCSF  who  won  first  place  in  the  light- 


weight and  heavy  weight  divisions  re- 
spectfully. 

Anthonty  Bibos  and  R.  Lauser  of 
CCSF  both  won  third  placi  in  their 
weight  divisions  as  well. 

A  breakdown  of  the  winners  and 
thew  judo  clubs  follows- 
Upto  139  lbs. 

1st  John  M.  Guerin  CCSF 
2nd  Van  Impelen  Watson ville  Jiido 
_3rd  Chuck  Johnston  SFGtatt    mmmi^ 


155  to  175  lbs. 

1st  David  O'Donnell  UC  Berkeley 
2nd  Claude  Moreau  Cal  Judo  Club 
3rd  Anthony  Bibos  CCSF 


176  to  205 

1st  Sherman  Minor  Delta  Judo 
2nd  Michael  Allen  UC  Berkeley 
3rd  Jesse  Byrd  SF  State 


Cross-registration  of  students  be- 
tween campuses  has  been  given  tenta- 
tive approval  by  the  presidents  of  six 
Bay  Area  colleges  and  universities. 

The  plan,  which  wUI  go  into  effect  in 
the  fall  if  approved  by  the  governing 
boards  of  the  various  institutions,  will 
allow  students  attending  any  one  cam- 
pus to  take  courses  for  credit  at  an  of 
the  other  five  institutions. 

After  the  student  registers  and  pays 
the  required  fees  at  one  college,  the  col- 
lege will  determine  what  course  or 


nia  Medical  Center,  Hastings  College  of 
Law,  Lone  Mountain  College,  and  the 
University  of  California  -  are  members 
of  Consortium,  an  organization  founded 
in  1967  to  find  solutions  to  educational 
problems  in  the  urban  environment. 

The  seventh  member  of  Consortium, 
GoWen  Gate  College,  refised'to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  Golden  Gate  Presi- 
dent Otto  Butzclaimed  that  the  pro- 
gram woud  weaken  his  school's  offer- 
ings  in  public  administration. 

A  method  of  coordinating  the  regis- 


I40tol54|bs. 

1st  K.  Baba  UC  Berkeley 

2nd  L.  Ortiz  Salinas 

3rd  P.  Fairbrother  lndq>endent 


Over  205 

IstJ.  Richard  Wolff  CCSF 
2nd  Bruce  Rowen  SF  State 
3rd  R.  Lauser  CCSF 


courses  he  may  take  for  credit  elsewhere 
while  the  receiving  school  will  decide 
whether  or  not  to  accept  the  student. 

The  participating  schools-City  Col- 
lege of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  the  University  of  Califor- 


tration  system  of  ^ 

leges  (UC  operates  on  the  quarter  sys- 
tem) as  well  as  a  way  to  reimburse 
private  schools  for  courses  it  gives  to 
public  school  students  and  vice  versa 
must  be  worked  out  as  well.  — 


Four  Young  Socialist  students  have 
filed  a  law  suit  againsUhe  City  College 
of  San  Francisco  administration  last 
Feb.  15th.  The  Socialists,  Lloyd  Kenny, 
Steve  Gabosh,  Jeff  Berchenko,  and  Joe 
Ward,  claim  that  the  administration 
expelled  them  "without  notice  of  specif- 
ic charges  and  without  a  previous  inves- 
tigation." 

The  struggle  stems  from  an  incident 
on  Jan.  12th  when  violence  erupted 
between  Socialist  students.  Dean  Flana- 
gan and  assistant  dean  Davis  over  a 
campaign  issue.  The  administration, 
claiming  that  the  Socialists  assaulted 

— auiiiinistraiors,  cxpciica  tr 
ists. 

The  Socialists  appealed  to  the  Stu- 
dent Review  board,  claiming  that  it  was 
dean  Flanagan  and  Davis  who  assaulted 

— the  students.  The  Student  Review  board 


consisting  of  Willis  Kirk  (dean  of  in- 
struction), Edna  Pope  (dean  of  women). 
Bill  Wilier  (dean  of  instruction),  and 
students  Bob  Kahn,  Lance  Cochrane, 
and  Connie  Louie,  reduced  the  expul- 
sion penalty  to  a  one-semester  suspen- 
sion  for  Kenny,  Gabosch,  and  Berchen- 
ko v^ik  Joe  Ward  got  a  censure.  — 

The  Socialists,  determined  to  get 
reinstated,  and  as  Berchenko  puts  it  "it 
abolish  vague  rules  that  permit  unde- 
mocratic action,"  deckled  to  take  the 
issue  to  court,  the  hearing  is  scheduled 
for  Feb.  25th  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Judge 
Samuel  Conti  at  the  Federal  building. 

Berchenko  thinks  that  the  Socialists 
will  lose  because  "Samuel  Conti  is  a 
reactionary."  Dean  Flanagan  says  that 
he  is  "not  at  liberty  to  talk  about  the 
suit  now." 


f 


;dsman 


C  GITARDSMAN  OPINIONS,   FACTS 


J        ,— 


t  The  Base 


Although  Indochha  and  Formosa  were  tdshe  the  biggest  topics  of  discussion  dur- 
ing Nixon's  China  visit,  the  most  signiTicant  deV«|opnienl  so  far  was  the  possibility  of 
a  student  and  reporter  exchange  program. 

Under  this  proposal  American,  students  and  educators  would  be  allowed  to  travel 
to  and  study  in  China  while  Chinese  students  attend\\merican  universities  for  the 
-same  reason.  Siniiarly,"  each  country  would  be  able  t(\send  correspondents  to  the 


other  country. 

if  such  an  undertaking  proves  successful,  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  better  reia 
tions  between  our  two  countries.  Since  the  I  nited  States  initialled  its  policy  of  con- 
tainment 22  years  ago,  much  of  what  Americans  and  Chinese  1(now  of  each  other 
consists  of  second-hand  information  obtained  through  third  partly.  But  this  is  no 
substitute  for  on-the-spot  reporting.  For  example,  the  issues  behmd  the  Cultural 
Revolution  of  l%7-68  may  have  been  much  clearer  to  the  American  people  if  Ameri- 
can reporters  had  been  allowed  in  China  at  the  time.  \ 

The  human  element  is  also  important.  To  the  average  American,  the  Chinese  are 

atheistic  communists;  the  ordinary  Chinese  feels  that  "imperialist  warmonger"  is  an 

-excellent  Rescript  ion  of  the  t'nited  States.  This  chauvinistic  attitude,  encourag^  by 

both  governments,  limits  us  to  seeing  the  other  guy  as  less  than  human,  someone  tVhe 

liilled  without  quii^ms.  \ 

-Bat  familiarity  can  breed  respect.  Students,  as  well  as  journalists,  carpenters. 


•rtists,  and  scientists,  are  members  of  a  common  brotherhood.  So,  for  that  matter, 
are  other  professions  and  individuals.  When  Americans  and  Chinese  are  able  to  see 
and  work  with  one  another,  v«c  may  find  out  that  the  other  person  is  not  as  evil  as  we 
think. 

Whie  our  leaders  argue  at  the  summit,  an  exchange  program  will  enable  the  rest 
of  us  to  live  together  at  the  base. 

-EdHartzler 


Merritt  59 
CCSF57 


Ram  Cagers  Post  6-5  on  Season 

CCSF71 
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CCSF  67 
DVC66 


If  You  Need  Any  Help 
Come  and  See  Us 


Alter  two  easy  wins  over  San  Mateo 
and  Foothill  (some  smart  person  got  rid 
ot  the  sports  records  oflast  semester. 
With  them  were  the  accounts  of  those 
initial  games.. Andy)  the  Rams  went  to 
Oakland  to  meet  their  Waterloo;  not 
Merritt  but  the  ofTicials. 

CCSF  was  called  for  fouls  it  did  not 
commit  and  Merritt  wasn't  called  when 
they  did  violate.  The  biggest  violation 
was  when. Glen  Berks  carried,  every- 
body present  saw  but  the  ref  said  no 
violation.  Anyway  with  about  10  sec- 
onds left  Merritt  froze  the  ball  long 
enough  to  run  the- clock  out  and  in  the 
process  scored  the  winning-basket. 

Chabot  62 
CCSF  60^ — .. 


There  are  many  services  available  to 
the  City  College  student  on  campus. 
Each  semester  there  i$  confusion  over 
the  function  and  location  of  many  of 
these  beneficial  organizations  and 
groups.  \ 

The  following  is  a  liii  ing  ^  the  most 
frequently  asked  about  serviced 

The  Center  of  Indepcndaat  teaming 
(COIL)  is  an  organization  which  helps 
students  to  prepare  for  entrance  huto 
various  courses,  to  satisfy  re^aiffeila 
■  courses  that  they  are  taking  for  credit^ 
and  to  broaden  their  academic  back- 
ground without  formally  enrolling  ii 
course. 

Further  information  about  COIL  can 
be  obtained  from  City  College  counse- 
lors. COIL  is  located  in  Cloud  Hall 
room  306.  *^ 

The  tutorial  center  provides  a  place 
where  tutoring  can  take  place  in  an  area, 
conductive  to  studying.  The  center  is 
located  in-the  Science  Building  room 
347.    • 

The  Learning  Resource  Center  is  a 
combined  effort  of  the  library  and  the 
audio  visual  department  lo  supplement 
cla.ssroom  instruction.  Further  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  at  the  library  circu- 

ISCMMI    Wvlk*  .1  iiaa«  -H     11         ■  ■  ■   ■■     II  II  ■    nil  I 

Audio  visual  listening  and  viewing 
facilities  for  students  are  located  in 


Cloud  Hall,  room  249. 

A  Veterans  cowndor  is  available  in 
room  202  of  the  Educational  Services 
Buiding. 

There  is  a  fully  equipped  student 
health  center  on  campus  directed  by 
full  time  registered  nurse.  The  health 
center  will  counsel  students  in  any  phys- 
ical or  mental  health  problem  that  may 
arise  during  their  stay  at  city  college. 
The  health  center  is  located  in  the  Sci- 
ence Building  room  190. 

Stadiato  falcrcstcd  in  obtaining  em- 
ployacnt  should  register  at  the  place- 
ment office  room  132  in  the  Science 
^Buiding. 

Students  interested  in  learning  their 
dn)ft  rights  and  who  may  need  a  draft 
counselor  can  find  one  in  Bungaluv^ 
Driv^v 

The^  lost  and  found  is  located  in  the 
.campus  tK>lice  office  which  is  in  Cloud 
Hall,  roo^  119.  Lost  articles  can  be 
claimed  there. 

Studentsx  seeking  financial  aid 
should  go  to  the  Financial  Aids  Office 
located  in  the\:jduc  at  tonal  Serviv'e> 
Building  room  I IW. 

Cit>  College  does  not  provide  hou^ 
ing  for  students  buV  housing  infornui 
-liofl,  as  it  is,  can  be  Obtained  from  the 
assistant  dean  of  students  in  the  Educa- 
tional Services  Building  room  106. 


a       - 


_After  coming  off  of  an  exciting  letdown 
.  U>&&  >to  Merf  itt  heartbreak  still  hadn't 
stopped  for  the  Rams.  Chabot  came  to 
the  Ram  gym  to  steal  another  victory 
from  the  clutches  of  the  Rams  as  Coach 
John  Wagoner  ordered  the  Glads  to 
freeze  out  until  Brad  Tausechek  found 
the  range  from  10  feet  with  a  jumper 
and  I  second  left. 

Chabot  called  time  twice  in  the  last 
IS  seconds  to  plan  the  strategy  that 
sank  the  Rams. 

The  Rams  were  hindered  in  that 
Cliff  Williams  had  3  fouls  before  half- 
time  and  thus  had  no  one  to  compete 
with  the  tall  Glads.  Coupled  with  Wil- 
liams trouble  was  the  turnover  blues  for 
CCSF.  With  the  score  55-56  Kevin 
Moomey  couldn't  handle  a  pass  and  lost 
it  out  of  bounds.  However  the  Rams 
headed  Chabot  off  and  led  59-58  on  two 
Williams  free  throws.  Chabot  regained 
the  lead  but  Mooney  stole  the  ball  and 
tied  the  score  on  a  one  shot  foul  at  60 
all. 

Then  came  the  freeze. 

For  the  winners  Bill  Kellar  and  Brad 
Tausechek  had  24  and  21  respectively. 


After  a  40-28  halftime  lead  and  sketches 
of  good  play  a  dream  almost  turned  into 
a  nightmare  revisited.  The  Rams  beat 
DVC  67-66  but  if  a  one  handed  tip 
(which  is  illegal  at  the  buzzer)  had  bor- 
rowed another  hand  we  would  have 
known  how  it  feels  for  the  third  time. 
But  it  just  wasn  t  DVC  night. 

CCSF  lost  the  twelve  point  bulge 
and  struggled  for  Us  life  against  the 
surging  never-say-die  Vikings.  The 
Vikes.ouiscored  CCSF_38-i7  m  the  sec^;: 
ond  half  and  almost  sneaked  all  the  way 
in  on  them/ but  blew. it. 

-  They  tried  to  freeze  the  Rams  out 
and  it  backfired  when  6'6  forward  Kevin 
Mooney  batted  the  potential  winning 
DVC  shot  down.  The  illegal  tip  took 
place,  the  ref  called  it  and  it  was  good 
night' DVC.  Ken  Cobb  had  17  and  Mike 
Harskihad  13  for  DVC. 

Scoring 

-  Cliff  Williams  20 

Robert  Taylor  15  -  • 

Willie  Daigle  M  '  ,  = 

Ts^ty  Bradley  1  L ■'■ 

Ray  Frazier  4 
Ron  Dale  4        . 

CCSF  76 
San  Jose  52 

With  pressure  not  as  great  as  m  the 
two  weeks  before  Coach  Phelan  practi- 
cally emptied  the  bench. 

The  Rams  had  built  up  a  20  point 
lead  so  Coach  P.  called  the  starters  off 
and  began  free  substitution.  The  rese- 
rves made  good  use  of  the  time  as  they 
exhibited  good  ball  control  and 
stretched  the  margin  of  victory  by  4 
points. 
Scoring 

Robert  Taylor  24 
Willie  Daigle  12 
Cliff  Williams  1 1 
John  Atchan  5 
Art  Adams  4 
Ray  Frazier  2 
Charles  Goodwin  2 
Ron  Dale  I 
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-College  Hour- 


A  Man  of  Many  Faces 


By  Mi  ke  Lorenz 

His  tattered  guitar  case  lying  on  the 
empty  stage  above  hirn,  Ric  Masten  in- 
troduced himself  to  the  chillncss  of  the 
Little  Theatre. 

A  short  order  cook,  trashman,  ce- 
ment finisher,  day  laborer,  offset  press- 
man, artist,  newpaperman,  songwriter, 
poet,  reader/singer  Masten,  a  guest  of 
the  College  Hour  Concert  and  Lecture 
Series,  had  something  to  share  with  his 
gathered  audience. 

"The  poetry,  that's  all  it  is  with 
me,"  smiled  the  bearded  Masten,  And 
with  that  he  began  his  hour  long  "con- 
versation" with  the  swelling  audience. 

Masten's  philosophy  was  simple: 
through  his  poems  and  songs,  he  and  hi^ 
audience  >^ould  be  aware  of  mutual  ex- 
periences. To  exemplify  his  point,  of 
conversation,  Masten  sang  a  simple 
song  about  eating  corn  flakes  alone  at 
the  breakfast  table  and  reading  the  pro- 
found message  found  on  each  corn 


flakes  box.  "Now  that."  he  said,  "you\^ 
all  have  done."  That  was  his  conversa-  - 
tion — a  reaction  of  the  audience,  a  shar- 
ing. 

M  asten  sat.  Stood  and  walked  nra-- 
small  arra  between  th*-  stage  and  audi- 
ence. He  did  so,  he  later  explained, 
so  that  there  would  bejio  barrier  for 
sharing.  •• 

Masten's  half  of  thcconversatioii 
was  his  monologue  of  life.  It  contained 
poems  and  songs  which  were  his  diar> 
His  works  were  simple  and  personal  and 
within  his  anthology  he  included  works 
on  education,  kindergarten,  blindness  ol 
race,  notice  me  and  sensitivity. 

"Its  a  mad  house  we  live  in.  You  go 
crazy  in  our  society  if  you  aresensit- 


Rams  fight  for  tough  rebound  against  DVC. 


ire." 

He  grew  still  and  footnoted  his  state- 
ment of  sensitivity  with  the  story  of  his 
near  suicide  at  Big  Sur. 

His  hour  ended,  Masten  sang  his 
final  song  and  bowed  out  to  the  warm 
applause  of  his  grateful  audience. 
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Vince  Chambers  came  off  the  bench 
against  Diablo  Valley  to  block  an  im- 
portant Viking  shot,  rebound  and  feed 
Robert  Taylor  for  his  13th,  luckiest  and 
most  important  field  goal  in  an  exciting 
71-66  victory. 

The  game  tabbed  as  the  "win  this 
one  for  me,"  by  Coach  Phelan  wasn't 
won  easily.  Mainly  because  Ron"Dale\ 
field  goal  with  3:45  left  before  halftime 
as  the  first  contributed  to  the  cause  b^r 
a  Ram  other  than  Taylor. 

Ken  Cobb  was  a  tough  assignment 
for  the  Rams  Cliff  Williams.  Cobb  out- 
scored  Williams  23  to  6  and  the  Vikings 
Mike  Harski  held  supreme  rebounding 
control. 

The  swift  Vikes  outr.an  CCSF  in  the 
first  half  and  led  34-26  at  the  half. 

In  the  second  half  DVC  maintained 
their  lead  but  the  Rams  came  back 
shooting.  Ron  Dale  (AKA  Rubbermaa) 
blasted  18  points  for  the  Rams  and 
:achieved  position  for  rebounds  that 
made  the  game  more  interesting  for  the 
Rams  and  fans^     "     '~      ""    ~'     "^ 

In  the  late  stages  the  game  turned 
into  a  seesaw  battle.  The  Rams  went 
ahead  63-62  for  the  first  time  but  DVC 
tied  at  63  all.  Chambers  put  CCSF 
ahead  65-63  on  a  field  goal  and  Cobb 
answered  for  DVC,  65  all.  Finally  Bob- 
by Pruitt  put  CCSF  ahead  to  stay  at  67- 
65.  On  DVC's  next  offensive  thrust 

CCSF  80 


Vince  Chambers-leads  t 
Rams  to  win  a  tight  une. 


way 


CSM47 


After  allowing  the  Rams  a  substantial 
lead  in  the  first  seven  i6  A  minutes 
Coach  Phelan  gave  the  starters  the 
night  off  and  called  on  the  reserves. 

.   Vince  Chambers  came  in  to  lead  the 
way  with  1 1  points. 

The  Bulldogs  were  intimidated  from 
the  outset  as  their  first  four  shots  were 
batted  back  at  them  by  the  taller  Rams. 
Scoring 

Cliff  Williams  14 
Vince  Chambers  1 1 
Willie  Daigle  1 1 
John  Atchan  7 
Ray  Frazier  7 
Charles  Stewart  7 
Ron  Dale  4 
Steve  Flaherty  4 
Robert  Taylor.  3 
Bobby  Pruitt  2 

Aft  Adams  2 — ^ 

Kevin  Moonev  2 

CCSF  56  Foothill  52 


Chambers  batted  the  shot  away,  re- 
bounded, and  passed  to  Taylor  who 
fired  up  his  thirteenth  field  goal.  This 
cushion  was  all  the  Rams  needed  to  post 
an  8-5  conference  record.  -  —  _ 
Scoring 
Robert  Taylor  30 

.Ron  Dale  18      ^..^ ..     .„....,   ..,,, 

Willie  Daigle  8 
Cliff  William  6 
Bobby  Pruitt  6 
Vince  Chambers  4 

—  \ 

Laney  62 
CCSF  57 

The  Rams  enjoyed  brief  success  against 
the  Eagles  by  running  up  an  8-0  lead  but 
their  countless  errors  made  them  fall 
short  against  the  new  champs  of  the 
GGC.  The  Rams  were  caught  dribbling 
instead  of  shooting  under  the  basket  and 
as  a  result  Tyree  Foster  made  All- 
American  overnight.  Foster  batted  ap- 
proximately 15  shots  away  and  domi- 
nated the  boards  well  enough  that 
CCSF  was  getting  one  shot  to  Laney 's  2 
or  3. 

Scoring  — 

Cliff  Williams  17 
Terry  Bradley  12        ^ 
Bobby  Pruiit  9  ' 

Robert  Taylor  8 
Willie  Daigle  6 
Ray  Fra/ier  4 

Charles  Cioodwin  T" -u.  i  ..■..._  ^=.— 

Ron  Dale  1 


The  hapless  Foothill  Owls  held  the 
Rams  honest  throughout  the  game 
which  was  never  too  far  out  of  reach  for 
either  team.  The  Rams  being  favored 
found  that  the  Owls  were  going  to  hang 
tough  anyway. 


For  a  while  it  seemed  that  Foothill 
would  wrap  the  game  up  for  CCSF  wa.s 
outplayed  and  never  led  until  Bobby 
Pruitt  and  Kevin  Mooney  scored  back 
to  back  baitkets  lo  give  the  Rams  a  39- 
35  lead. 

Andy  Maker 


[     Lacrosse  Action  Begins     | 


With  the  early  thaw  of  spring,  the 
snowy  athletic  fields  of  the  eastern  Unit-~ 
ed  States  arc  giving  way  to  what  is 
probably  America's  oldest  competitive 
game. 

Two  teams  of  ten  players  each  as- 
sembre  on  a  field  and  proceed  to  run. 
sTash. hack,  dodge  and  pound  at  each 
other  until  one  is  victorious.  The  game- 
Lacrosse. 

City  College  has  a  special  tic  to  this 
brutal  game.  The  Golden  Gate  Lacrosse 
Club.  Club,  now  in  its  third  year  in  the 
Bay  Area,  was  once  the  City  College 
Lacrosse  Club.  The  team  drew  players 
from  the  college  and  used  City's  equip- 
ment and  facilities.  Eventually  problems 
developed  and  the  Lacrosse  club  was 
disbanded  but  immediately  reorganized 
and  appeared  as  the  Golden  Gate  Lac- 
rosseChih 


70  to  85  yacds  wide  and  1 10  yards  long 
between  goals.  There  are  10  players  on- 
each  of  the  two  sides.  Each  player  car- 
ries  a  long-handled  racket,  or  crosse. 
The  ball  is  not  handled,  but  caught,  car- 
ried and  thrown  with  the  crosse.  the 
object  being  to  throw  it  through  the 
opponents  goal. 

With  the  season  now  scheduled  to 
begin  March  12  against  Stanford,  the 
Golden  Gate  .Lacrosse  Club  is  recruit-^ 
ing  players.  Men.  both  with  and  without^ 
previous  experience  in  Lacrosse,  inter-- 
ested  in  playing  this  season  with  Golden" 
Gate  may  obtain  further  player  infor- 
mation by  contacting  either  Tom  Clark 
(564-5l65)or  Jay  Goldsmith  (285-1572) 

The  Golden  Gate  Lacrosse  Club  is  a 
member  of  the  Northern  California 
Lacrosse    Association    which    includes' 
some  seven  other  teams.  Road  games 


rgerosse-ir-a  game  that  uiiginaieU  areptay^4^M^»ar»K 


with  the  North  American  Indians. 
Through  the  years  it  has  been  standard- 
ized aiKl  strict  rules  applied  to  the  meth- 
od of  play. 

It  is  usually  played  on  a  field  from 


ford,  Palo  Alto  and  Monterey. 

This  season  All-Star  games  will  be 
played  with  visiting  collegiate  teams 
including  Arizona,  Air  Force  Academy 
and  the  Austrailian  National  learn. 


College  Yeterons  Feel  Pinched  pfl's  Happening  on  Compus? 


"Today's  veteran  in  college  is  out 
hustling  like  never  before.  He's  dedicat- 
ed to  working  for  his  college,  his  cocn- 
-JDunity  and  himself.  And  he  is  really 


feeling  the  Tmancial  pinch,"  said  Neal 
C.  Clark,  president  of  ALPHA  SIGMA 
MU  national  federation,  before  the 
jCongressional  Subcommittee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

Clark  is  seeking  public  support  on 
four  bills  that  would  aid  the  veteran- 
coU^e  student  in  a  direct  way. 

The  mqst  important  of  these  four 
bills  is  S-2I6I,  which  would  increase 
^Veterans  Educational  Benefits  from 
SI 75  a  month  to  S220  for  single  veter- 
an-students; from  S205  per  mofith  to 
$265  for  married  veteran-students;  and 
zftom  S230  a  month  to  S305  for  those 
with  two  dependants. 

The  second  bill,  S-740  would  make  a 
three  njonth  advance  possible  to  those 
veteran-students  that  have  to  comply 


with  most  college's  requirenaenU  that 
tuitions  be  paid  at  the  b^inning  of  each 
semester. 

Amd.  HR-6531.  the  third  bUI  sup^ 
ported  by  Clark,  would  require  that  full- 
time  VA  counselors  on  campus  be 
provided  at  the  VA's  expense. 

The  fourth  bill  that  the  ALPHA 
SIGMA  MU  fraternity  is  interested  in, 
S-2091.  would  require  that  companies 
with  government  contracts  give  veterans 
priority  in  hiring. 

Clark  asked  those  "who  fed  these 
bills  merit  their  attention  and  support" 
to  write  their  senators  and  congressmen 
in  >^ashington,  D.C. 

"For  those  of  us  who  are  attempting 
to  better  ourselves  through  education," 
said  Clark,  "for  those  who  have  re- 
turned home  only  to  hear  'sorry,  no 
jobs,'  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  know 
that  the  public  is  backing  us  in  our 
quest." 


An  exhibition  of  the  photographs  of 
Instructor  Arthur  Irwin  will  be  at  th« 
San  Francisco  Photography  Center,  50 
Scott  Street,  from  March  15  to  31.  The 
Subject  of  most  of  the  photographs 
shown  will  be  the  three-dimensional 
work  of  th^^idents  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Design  program  in  the  Art  Depart- 
ment. Both  CCSF  and  the  Art  Depart- 
ment will  be  credited  in  the  information 
provided  at  the  exhibition.  Some  of  the 
work  photographed  for  this  show  was 
on  display  in  the  Visual  Arts  Building 
Ubby. 


STUDENT  COUNCIL  AUDIENCES  -  Take  an  active  part  in  semi-weekly  meetings 


The  Student  Council  fmance  Com- 
mittee recently  approved  the  budget  for 
the  various  campus  student  activities  for 
Spring  1972.  As  usual,  the  largest  sum 
was  granted  to  the  Physical  Education 
Departments  which  collected  over 
SI5.000  from  100  per  cent  of  A.S.  Card 
sales. 

The  rest  of  budget  moneys  came 
from  other  sources  like  bookstore  prof- 
Ks,  and  totaled  over  S20,000  which  was 
distributed  among  2 1  other  college  ser- 
vices. Almost  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
money  for  that  catagory  went  to  the 
Student  Accounting  Orrice<(£5,000). 
The  Student  Vehicle  and  the  Concert 
Lecture  Series  followed  with  S4,000 
each. 

The  future  of  the  Experimental  Col- 


lege and  the  Free  Critic  was  assured 
when  they  each  received  what  they  re- 
quested —  S2500  for  the  college  and 
S2800  for  its  newspaper. 

Many  organizations  received  much 
less  than  what  they  asked  for,  but  none 
was  as  disappointed  as  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee.  It  had  re- 
quested over  S26,000  for  its  operation 
on  the  campus  but  was  given  nothing. 
Two  other  political  associations,  the 
Young  Socialists  Alliance  and  the  So- 
cialists for  Pulley  for  PicsideMwere 
also  refused  funds.       -^— — — — 

Other  allocations  went  to:  Free  Gay 
Students  (S280);  Legal  Aid  Defense 
Organization  ($500);  Day  Care  Center 
($1443);  Rally  Commmec  ($1^11).  to 
name  a  few.  —"— ' 


JUMP  BACK  -  J.  Richard  WoifT,  City  CoMege's  heavyweight  judo  champion 
displays  a  medal  he  won  recently  at  a  tournament  here. 


IVoflten's  lib  /Meets  \n  Boston 


nize  abortion  groups.  At  the  session 
that  night  a  proposal  from  the  WQ- 
NAAC  staff  passed  overwhelmingly. 
This  proposal  called  for  a  week  of  activ- 
ities built  around  the  necessity  to  repeal 
the  anti-abortion  and  restrictive  contra- 
ception laws,  and  forums  about  the 
forced  sterilization  that  still  occurs  with 
many    poor,    and    welfare    women. 

These  activities  will  take  the  form  of 
teach-ins,  panels,  conferences,  rallies  or 
any  other  effective  activity. 

This  week  of  activities  would  begin 


During  the  weekend  of  Feb.  M-13, 
1300  women  from  26  states  came  to 
Boston  University  to  participate  in  the 
Second  National  Abortion  Action  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Abortion  Action  Coalition, 
(WONAAC). 

At  the  Friday  night  rally  30G  people 
came  to  hear  many  prominent  feminist 
speakers.  Featured  among  them  were 
Lana  Clark  Phelan,  from  National 
Organization  of  Women,  and  Shirley 
Wheeler,  the  Florida  woman  who  was 


CCSF  Sierra  Club  will  meet  Thurs- 
days, 1 1:00  AM  -Noon,  Room  S3 1 3. 
All  interested  persons  welcome. 


Auditions  for  productions  of  THE 
OPERA  VARIETY  THEATER  arc  in 
progress.  The  next  full-scale  production 
will  be  "Tales  of  Hoffman"  by  Offen- 
bach. Scenes  from  "Carmen,"  "Faust,"  ' 
and  "Nabucco,"  are  also  being  studied. 
All  singing  is  iA  English.  Both  voices 
and  instruments  are  auditioning,  includ- 
ing piano  accompanists.  Productions 
are  accompanied  by  an  orchestral  en- 
semble. 

Auditions  take  place  each  Saturday 
at  6  pm  .  until  vacancies  are  filled.  No 
membership  fees  are  charged.  No  mem- 
bership fees  are  charged.  The  theater  is 
located  at  3944  Balboa  Street,  near  41st 
Avenue  (38  Geary  Bus). 

City  College  students  are  especially 
wekome. 


Spring1972  Budget  Surprizes  Fevr~ 


Petitions  for  Graduation:  Friday, 
March  3,  will  be  the  last  day  to  file  peti- 
tions for  graduation  for  the  Spring  se- 
mester .1972.  These  may  be  picked  up  in 
the  Registrar's  Office. 


By.  majority  vote  of  the  Biology  de- 
partment faculty  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  former  name  of  the  department 
be  dropped  and  replaced  by  Department 
of  Biology. 


At  its  meeting  on  January  24  and  ' 
25,  1972,  the  Accrediting  Commis.sion 
for  Junior  Colleges  of  the  Western  As- 
sociation of  Schools  and  Colleges  grant- 
ed City  College  full  accreditation  for  a 
five-year  period  ending  June  30,  1977. 
Copies  of  the  report  of  the  evaluatioli 
team  which  visited  the  College  will  |;)(^ 
available  in  the  Library  for  those  who 
are  interested. 


Course  Prerequisites:  During  past 
semesters  many  students  have  been  re- 
quired to  drop  courses  late  in  the  semes- 
ter because  they  did  not  meet  the  pre- 
requisites. This  matter  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  students  immediately 
so  that  those  who  do  not  meet  the  pre- 
requisites will  have  the  opportunity  to 
change  their  programs. 


The  Writing  Clinic,  a  service  availa- 
ble withoi .  charge  to  all  students,  has 
been  fund  again,  through' the  current 
semester,  oy  the  Governing  Board. 
Specialists  Richard  Lippman  and  Ellen 
Nokl  have  been  retained  to  staff  the  fa- 
cility. Temporarily,  the  clinic  will  use 
SI60  as  their  new  operating  center. 
Students  or  faculty  may  telephone  the 
staff  at  extension  488. 


Litter  Problem  Picking  Up 


conviCTed  ot  a  iclony  ior  having  an  abor  May  I  and  culminate  in  local  demofl-         "  students 


It  is  obvious  to  most  of  us  that  the 
litter  situation  at  City  College  is  getting 
out  of  hand.  The  trashstrewn  campus  in 
the  afternoon  has  all  the  surrealistic  air 
of  a  violence  torn  ghetto  or  the  after- 
math of  a  Woodstock.  This  is  the  first  of 
a  series  intended  to  explore  the  roots  of 
this  problem. 

The  man  with  ultimate  responsibility 
for  such  practical  considerations  as 
trash  removal  is  Director  of  Physical 
Facilities  Victor  B.  Graff.  In  his  ofTice  in 
the  Science  Building  we  asked,  "Why  is 
there  so  much  litter  on  the  campus?" 

Graff  began,  "The  problem,  as 
usual,  is  money.  For  grounds  maiilte- 
nance  the  lawns  and  flower  beds 
we  have 'Seven  gardeners.  They  must 
also  work  at  the  District  Office  down- 
town. We  have  asked  for  three  addition- 
al gardeners  to  work  in  the  Veterans' 
Work  Study  Program." 

Asked  about  the  custodial  staff, 
Graff  explained  that  only  three  custodi- 
ans can  be  permanently  assigned  out- 
side buildings.  The  rest  are  kept  busy  on 
duties  inside  the  rooms  and  hallways. 
City  College  has  53  regular  custodians. 
Of  this  number  36  work  nights  and  17 
work  days.  Ten  part  time  student  cus- 
todlans  will  be  hired  this  semester,  how- 
ever,  to  help  out. 

In  reply  to  a  query  about  the  appar- 
ent scarcity  of  trashcans,  Graff  stated, 
"The  littcrcans  seem  to  disappear  con- 
stantly and  there  isn't  money  availbie 
now  to  replace  them."  He  provided  fi- 
gures regarding  litter  removal  costs.  A 
"Scavenger"company  gets  approxi- 
mately $1,000  a  year  to  dump  the  large 
red  bins  every  morning.  The  City  Street 
Cleaning  Department  will  clean  the 
-campus  drivewarys  with  their  equip- 
ment^^at  a  cost  to  the  school  of  $1,000 
a  shot.  With  a  fiscal  year  budget  of 
$4,000  for  this  purpose  the  roads  get 
cleaned  a  maximum  of  four  times  an- 
nually in  this  way. 

Graff  concluded,  "Therell  always 
be  two  problems;  lack  of  funds  and 
lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  on  campus  who  create  the  litter. 
1  might  add  tha^  1  refer  to  faculty  as  well 


"There  are  sides  to  this  people  don't 
realize",  she  commented,  "The  smok- 
ing in  classrooms  and  halls  for  instance 
It  takes  so  much  longer  to  do  the  fioors 
The  worst  mess  outside  is  from  people 
eating  lunch.  It's  really  bad  around  thc 
canteens.  Then  there's  the  dogs  on  cam- 
pus." 

Apparently  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  dogs,  running  loose,  who  have 
"done  their  thing"  in  the  hallw^^s. 
leaving  the  custodians  to  clean  it  up 
"You  can  see  why  they  get  upset  about 
having  to  clean  it  up!"  Lulu  said,  laugh- 
ing. 

Another  (male)  custodiaft  fell  thai 
the  situation  would  improve  when  the 
student  custodians  are  helping  out  on  u 
regular  basis.  He  explained  that  most  of 
them  were  still  trying  to  reconcile  their 
school  schedule  with  their  working 
hours. 

We  learned  at  C- 1 00  that  seven  of 
the  ten  positions  mentioned  by  Graff  are 
already  filled.  At  time  of  writing  there 
were  3  openings  remaining.  Pay  is 
$2.34  an  hour  if  you  qualify.  (Some  of 
these  positions  are  funded  as  custodial 
jobs,  other  funded  as  Lab  Assistants.) 
Applicants  should  contact  the  Financial 
Aids  Office. 


Nest  Issue:  The  Campus  Ecology 
Committee  and  The  Ornamental  Horti- 
culture Department. 

Paul  Snodgrass 


tion. 


Saturday  was  filled  with  workshops 
on  varied  topics  of  concern  to  the  move- 
ment. These  included  health  care,  high 
achod,  black  and  chicano  women,  legis- 
lation, litigntion  as  wdl  m  how  to  orga- 


strations  and  rallies  on  May  6. 

A  highlight  of  the  Conference  came 
with  the  news  from  a  representative  of 
Bella  Abzug  about  plans  to  introduce  a 
national  bill  to  repeal  all  anti-abortion 


We  next  visited  C-IOO  (home  of  the 
custodial  stafO  to  talk  with  the  people 
who  deal  most  directly  with  the  prob- 
lem. Lulu  Hepburn,  a  female  custodian, 
sat  behind  the  desk  in  tthe  siyall  office 
>  her  views. 


Blacks  Celebrate 

(C<NMimMd  fron  page  I) 

Ton's  Black  Drama  class  from  San 
Francisco  State  College. 

7l.  Many  of  the  cast  members  were 
former  drama  30  and  42  sjtudents  at 
City  College. 

The  progran^included  an  art  exhibit 
with  a  showing  of  Susan  Jackson's 
works.  Some  of  the  exhibits  from  the  art 
show  can  still  be  seen  in  the  library. 

The  Black  Studies  Departmeht 
would  like  to  extend  special  thanks  to 
Vem  Henerson,  director  of  the  Grass- 
root  Experience  Repertory  group.  Buri- 
al Clay  from  the  Black  Writer's  work- 
shop for  taking  time  to  attend  the  pro- 
gram, and  Richard  Ward  for  his  energy 
in  organizing  this  affair. 
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CCSFRadhFT 
Sees  Changes 


"We  are  no  longer  a  club,  but  a 
class"  said  Bill  Miller,  Program- 
Director  of  KCSF,  one  of  the  two  radio 
stations  on  campus. 

Broadcasting  used  to  be  open,  to 
•anyone  who  was  interested,  as  anon-- 
unit  course.  Now,  even  though  there  are 
no  pre-requisites  to  fulfill,  students  can 
Register  only  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
structor, and  faculty  advisor,  P.  Brown. 
There  are  three  courses  in  radio  broad- 
casting. Broadcasting  30,  3 1  and  32,  for 
one,  two  and  three  units  respectively. 

The  ruckas  about  financing  the 
classes  by  the  Student  Council  is  avoid- 
ed this  year  because  the  $2,000  require- 
ment comes  from  the  School  District. 
The  money  goes  for  such  things  as  rent- 
al of  phone  lines  for  KCSF  to  broadcast 
in  StatLer  Wing;  records,  which  are 
bought  through  distributors  and  record 
subscriptions;  to  replace  equipment  that 
wears  out,  and  new  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  cost  inv- 
olved, a  turntable  alone  costs  $200  and 
that  does  not  include  the  tone  arm  or 
the  stylus.  The  reason  such  costly  equip- 
ment is  used  is  that  "we  haveto  have 
professional  equipment  because  the 
people  that  use  it  train  for  the  broad- 
casting profession,",  said  Brown,  "there 
are  FCC  (Federal  Communications 
Commission)  standards  to  be  met  and 
Broadcasting  equipment  is  more  rugged 
than  the  home  components,"  it  has  to 
be  because  it  gets  more  use. 

(continued  on  page  4) 

Vending  Machines 
On  the  Outs  Here? 

Associated  Students  President 
Bruce  Bosso  brought  before  the  Student 
Council  the  demands  of  the  vending 
machine  companies  to  raise  the  price  on 
the  vending  machines  from  ten  cents  to 
15  cents. 

The  companies  want  to  raise  the 
prices  to  compensate  for  the  pay  raise 
given  to  the  vending  machine  service- 
men after  their  three  month  strike, 

Bosso  stressed  ' 
denied  and  the  Council  agreed   Besso 


N  Lecture  Series' 


THE  LEGACY  -  One  of  the  exotk  prints  at  Student  Art  Show. 

Student  Artists  Sold  Out 


"I  like  it!" 

That  was  the  murmur  of  those  at- 
tending the  Fine  Art  Print  exhibit  and 
sale  held  March  3  in  the  Visual  Arts 
Building  here. 

The  exhibition  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  O'Brian,  Chairman  of  the 
Art  department,  and  Instructor  Fred 
Berensmeier.  It  was  a  show  of  last  se- 
mester's class  in  Art  Print  making. 

"It  is  easy  to  make  prints  from  the 
blocks,"  said  Berensmeier  "the  students 
made  what  they  wanted  and  donated  the 
rest  to  the  Art  Department.  The  sale  is 
designed  to  gain  money  and  thereby 
lower  the  art  lab  fee." 

The  print  designs  were  all  student 
originals  and  sold  for  $2  to  $15. 

The  types  of  prints  exhibited  includ- 
ed: 

Etchings,  which  are  basically 
scratches  in  a  zinc  or  copper  plate  which 
is  then  inked.  The  ink  is  wiped  off  with  a 
tarlet  cloth  and  only  the  ink  in  the  cuts 
and  burrs  remains.  Placed  into  an  etch- 
press.  the  etching  is  then  reproduced 


Block  Printing,  which  most  people 
are  familiar  with,  is  made  by  cutting  a 
design  into  a  soft  material  such  as  lino- 
leum; the  remaining  plateaus  are  then 
printed. 

Serigraphs,  which  is  the  same  pro- 
cess as  silk  screen,  a  stencil  printing 
process.  Pigment  is  pushed  through 
stretched  silk  onto  a  stencil  which  is 
over  paper,  and 

Collographs,  which  is  a  built-up  sur- 
face, similar  to  a  collage,  that  is  printed. 

The  course  in  Art  Print  making  was 
taught  for  the  first  time  during  the  fall 
197 1  semester  under  the  handicap  of 
lack  of  equipment,  material  and  high 
cost  to  students. 

Besides  the  financial  gain  f  the  Art 
department,  there  may  also  be  some 
benefits  to  the  artist-students  who  made 
the  prints.  "If  we  run  out  of  prints  we 
will  put  the  buyer  in  contact  with  the 
students,"  said  Berensmeier. 

There  will  be  another  Art  Print  ex- 
hibit during  the  Fall  '72  semester  which 
will  feature  Christmas  prints. 


'high  quality,  damp  paper. 


said  that  the  companies  are  not  respon- 
sive to  the  college  and  are  slow  in  re- 
pairing machines.  With  this  refusal  to 
raise  the  prices  we  may  see  the  vending_ 
machines  taken  away. 


(sec  page  4  for  PiMto) 


Hand  Slapped 

The  City  College  lecture  series  has 
had  its  hand  slapped.  The  reprimand 
was  administered  by  the  Student  Coun- 
cil to  hit  the  scries  directly  in  its  pocket- 
book,  by  refusing  to  renew  the  $4,000 
grant  from  the  Associated  Student's 
fund. 

The  Council  and  the  lecture  series 
committee  differ  on  several  majo*  -- 
points,-AU-begin  with  the  lecture  series' 
purpose.  Austin  White,  a  history  in- 
structor who  coordinates  the  commit- 
tee, sees  the  program's  purpose  as  serv- 
ing the  entire  population  on  City  Col- 
lege campus:  "To  be  informative  and 
bring  in  authorities  in  areas  interesting 
to  both  students  and  faculty." 

But  the  Student  Council,  represented 
by  President  Bruce  Bosso,  sees  this  pur- 
pose and  its  actualization  in  the  past 
series  as  inadequate  and  biased:  "I 
think  Austin  White  was  more  respon- 
sive to  faculty  and  administration  than 
to  the  students." 

The  Council  indignantly  points  a  col- 
lective finger  at  the  committee  under 
White's  coordination  as  proof  of  their 
accusation.  This  group,  they  maintain 
—  consisting  of  four  faculty  members, 
four  students,  and  one  administrator  all 
involved  on  the  basis  of  interest  —  is  not  - 
a  fair  representation  of  the  student 
body's  tastes  or. of  their  substantial 
$4,000  share  in  the  project. 

However,  White  stated  that  he  sent 
requests  to  each  consecutive  student 
council,  to  produce  official  representa- 
tives  for  the  committee.  The  Councils 
have  always  played  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  deal  and  dumb  game  was  a  po- 
pular sport  between  White's  committee 
and  the  Student  Council. 

White  states  that  he  was  never  called 
in  for  a  budget  review  prior  to  the  fund 
cut-back,  but  the  Student  Council 
maintains  that  they  sent  three  forms  on 
that  project  to  the  student  body  mem- 
bers of  the  White  committee. 

Conversely,  the  Student  Council 
complains  that  the  suggestion  of  v.arious 
club  representatives  they  sent  to  Austin 
White  to  secure  speakers  or  shows  went 
unheeded.  White  maintains  that  the  ser- 
ies represented  a  cross-section  of  stu- 
dents and  touched  a  wide  number  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  that  drew  ample  audi- 
ences. 

As  a  result  of  the  continuing  disa- 
gryement  the  Student  Council  will  set_ 


up  a  Speaker's  Bureau  (open  to  any  in- 
terested students)  to  run  a  lecture  series 
alongside  that  of  White's,  who  still  has  a 
$4,000  operation  budget  from  the 
(continued  on  page  4) 


Dance  and  Scuffle  At  Gay  Jail 


Sanchez  elected 
President  of  ~~ 
CCSF  Board  of 
Governors 

See 


The  Free  Gay  Student  Association 
held  a  dance  in  the  Student  Union 
Building  from  II  am  to  one  pm  on 
Tuesday,  February  29. 
~  At  its  peak,  approximately  75  pcr- 
-50ns  were  at  the  dance  with  only  25  at 
the  most  dancing.  Unfortunately  the 
rest  of  the  students  seemed  to  have 
thought  that  they  had  stumbled  upon 
some  sort  of  "freak  show"  and  only 
spectated  the  event. 

At  the  dance's  climax  a  scuffle  be- 
tween  some  students  from  outside  of  the 
dance  and  the  campus  police  broke  etrt. 


A  few  of  the  gay  studerits  said  that 
they  felt  somewhat  like  animals  in  a 
zoo. 

"But  that's  to  be  expected  and  we're 
getting  use  to  it,"  said  one  gay  student.  ^ 

Women  spectators  shared  their  re-, 
sponse  to  the  dance  while  the  men  de- 
clined to  comment. 

Ond  female  said,  "It's  trippy."  An- 
other felt,  "It's  too  much,"  while  an- 
other had  mixed  reactions. 

"I  think  it's  dirty  but  if  they  want  to 
dance,  I  guess  it's  okay." 
^ — Still  annthf.r  ^aid,  "I'm  a  Christian 


Sfory 
Piie3 


The  cause  of  the  fight  is  not  known  but 
no  overt  homosexuals  were  involved.  . 

The  gay  students  were  surprised  at 
the  number  of  students  that  came  to  the 
dance  mordy  to  "look  at  the  faRgots." 


and  it's  an  abomination!" 

The  atmosphere  in  the  audience 
prompted  a  female  spectator  to  question 

(continued  on  page  4) 
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(  GUARDSMAM  OPINIONS.   FACTS 


U.  S.  Democracy  Foils  Flot 
When  Politicions  Sove  Foce 

The  greatest  strength  of  democracy  can  often  degenerate  into  its  greatest  weak- 
ness. .  .      •      s_ 

Most  students  of  government  recognize  the  importance  of  citizen  participation  in 
decBion  making.  What  these  same  people  ignore  is  the  fallacy  of  believing  in  *the 
(anctity  of  puUic  opinion." 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  '"public  knows  best"  phiosophy  are  the  politicians  who 
care  less  for  the  public  good,  and  care  more  for  public  good  wll.  Equally  galling  are 
those  who  fed  that  reform  must  have  the  support  of  the  "sient  majority". 

tike  the  nkkel  beer,  an  electorate  concerned  with  social  reform  is  nke  if  you  can 
get  it.  Unfortunately,  we  can't. 

Even  the  most  casual  study  of  Anwrican  history  reveals  that  reform  is  instituted 
by  a  few  dedicated  individuals  and  groups.  The  Abolitionists,  like  their  counterparts 
in  the  modern  civil  rights  movement,  were  in  a  minority.  Early  labor  unions  encoun- 
tered as  much  hostility  from  workers  as  they  did  from  businessmen.  Before  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  war  became  acceptable,  the  peace  movement  existed  only  as  a 
voice  crying. in  the  wilderness. 

'^tfrecent  furor  over  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  in  California  '»  another 
eMtaple  of  the  reformers  being  in  the  minority. 

•  Once  again,  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  democratic  society.  WhaT  we  do 
object  to  are  necessary  reforms  left  undone  by  politicians  who  are  afrakl  to  offend  tte 
voters' prejudices. 

A  true  public  servant  will  use  his  position  to  educate  the  people,  to  make  them  re- 
aliv  the  necessity  of  a  certain  action  on  his  part. 

"Your  representative,"  said  Edmund  Burke,  the  famous  British  statesman,  "owes 
you  not  only  his  industry,  but  also  his  judgment...and  he  falls  you  if  be  does  not  offer 
you  both."  We  recommend  these  words  to  the  American  politicians  and  voters. 

.      '  Ed  Hartzler 


Block  Dramo  Closs  Seen  os 
Benefit  to  Block  Actors 


T 


Drama  30's  fall  semester  class  decid- 
ed to  offer  the  prbTitsTfom  Blackness 
'71  as  a  scholarship  to  two  deserving 
students  of  the  class. 

Claude  Evcrhart,  a  prc-law  major, 
who  displayed  his  talents  as  actor  and 
director  in  the  show,  and  Fred  Blan- 
chard,  a  visual  communications  major, 
wWo  devoted  his  energy  as  stage  manag- 
er, were  voted  as  the  two  most  deserving 
students  by  a  class  elected  board. 

Claude  expresses  his  person  at  feel- 
ings  about  the  class: 

"Drama  30  is  a  very  constructive 
opportunity  for  black  students  to  come 
together  in  a  common  cause." 

He  continued  with,  "What  black 
folks  need  are  specific  goals  toward 
which  to  work."  ^ 

"Black  drama  affords  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  very  beautiful  to  sec  broth- 
ers and  sisters  throw  away  their  indi- 


vidual egoisms  in  oirder  to  produce  a 
completely  community  orientated  pro- 
gram." Claude  added,  "Black  drama 
must  serve  the  needs  and  desires  of 
black  people  to  express  the  black  way  of 
life." 

Fred  Blanchard  would  like  to  see 
Drama  30  do  more  classics. 

"Black  contempory  theater  is  great, 
but  there  are  sides  of  the  black  life  style 
that  aren't  expressed  enough."  £miL- 
saki. 

"Just  like  there  are  many  sides  of 
white  (ife,  we  as  black  people  have  many 
sides  of  our  life,"  He  continued. 

Fred  is  not  alone  in  his  idea  for  more 
classics  to  be  done.  John  Fisher,  the 
drama  30  instructor  has  already  started 
the  ball  rolling  for  a  Roman  Classic, 
"PHORMIO"  by  Terence. 

-  Gloria  Weinstock 


W.  C.  FIELDS  —  "Aayoiic  wIm  hates  dogs  and  ckadreii  caul  be  aU  bad. 
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C  FEATURES,  J<EWS^AND  REVIEWS^ 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  —     I»y  Bookman  and  Paul  Mobicy  are  the  smister  guests  at 
The  Burthday  Party,  HaroM  Pinter's  play  currently  in  production  at  the  Little  Theater. 

Drama  Deporfnient  Awaits 
Birthday  Party  March  IS 


The  drama  department  will  kick  off 
the  new  semester  with  a  production  of 
Harold  Pinter's  The  Birthday  Party, 
opening  March  15  for  a  four-perform- 
ance run. 

The  play  is  directed  by  Dr.  Walter 
Knimm  and  the  cast  features  Ivy  Book- 
man, DelanoCox,  Lance  Greenfield, 
Paul  Mobley,  Carol  Nelson  and  Dylan 
Schames. 

When  The  Birthday  Party  first 
opened  in  London  it  was  roundly 
panned  by  the  critics.  Pinter's  later  suc- 
cess with  other  plays,  however,  forced 
the  critics  into  a  reassessment  of  this 
early  work  and  it  has  now  become  a 


classic  in  the  repertory  of  modern  thea- 
ter. 

Since  then,  the  play  has  met  with 
resounding  success  all  over  the  world. 

The  production  was  designed  by 
Mobley  and  W.  D.  Harris.  Set  and  cos- 
tume construction  is  by  members  of  the 
Drama  19  class. 

Curtain  time  is  8  p.m.  and  admission 
for  the  four  regular  performances  is 
$1.00.  There  will  be  a  special  preview 
performance  on  March  14,  however,  at 
which  no  admission  is  charged. 

Reservations  may  be  secured  by  tele- 
phoning 587-7272,  extension  132. 


Rams  Violate  federal  Law 
by  Shooting  Down  fog/es 


In  what  easily  qualinedas  the  GGC 
game  of  the  year,  the  tough  City  College 


Kams  beat  the  fnrmerly  undefeated 
Laney  Eagles  75- jo. 

The  Eagles,  going  into  their  last  re- 
gular season  game  sporting  a  1 3-0  rec- 
ord, received  their  Tirst  Setback  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  hands  of  the  domineer- 
ing Rams  as  a  result  of  consistent  scor- 
ing and  rebounding  throughout. 

From  the  beginning  the  Rams  never 
trailed  and  in  running  up  a  10-2  lead  the 
Rams  were  unanswered  on-  eight 
straight  points.  In  contrast  the  Eagles 
had  fumble-itis  in  the  early  going  and  it 
was  too  late  in  any  stage  of  the  game  for 
them  to  catch  up. 

Cliff  Williams  gave  his  best  perform- 
ance by  scoring  17  points.  14  of  which 
were  scored  in  the  fiFsl  half.'" 

As  Robert  Taylor,  Willie  Daigle  and 
Ron  Dale  took  up  the  scoring  when 
Williams  slacked  up  the  Rams  con- 
tinued to  beat  the  shaken  Eagles. 

"We  just  wanted  to  show  them  that 
we  could  beat  them  .and  that  they  could 
^<rBeaten."  explained  Bobby  Pruitt. 

Perhaps  tne  most  important  phase  of 
the  game  for  Sid  Phelan's  Rams  was  in 
the  area  of  scoring.  Williams.  Taylor, 
Dale  and  Daigle  bit  1 7,  1 6,  1 3  and  1 2 


Sanchez  Elected 
to  Presidency  of 
Governing  Board 


Dr.  David  J.  Sanchez,  Jr.  was'rccent- 
_Jy  elected  President  of  City  Cojlege 
Board  of  Governors.  He  serves  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
as  well. 

The  two-hatted  job,  however,  will  be 
shortlived.  In  the  last  election,  the 
voters  of  San  Francisco  approved  two 
measures  that  will  affect  the  public 
school  system  and  Dr.  Sanchez'  posi- 
tion. 

In  the  future.  Board  of  Education 
members  will  be  elected  at  large,  as  will 
+b©  City -College  Board,  of -Governors... 
Dr.  Sanchez,  however,  plans  to  run  for 
one  of  the  Boards  in  June  but  has  not 
yet  decided  which  one. 

In  a  recent  press  conference  with 
Guardsman  staffers,  he  touched  on  the 
following  points: 

HIS  JOB  —  "Some  people  think  if 
you  have  a  job  working  for  the  city  that 
it's  great,  but  it's  time-consuming  and 
the  pay  is  $100  a  month." 

COMMLINITY  COLLEGES  — 
"There  is  a  dennite  need  for  expansion 
of  community  college  facilities.  Seventy 
percent  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores 
in  the  Bay  Area  are  in  community  col- 
leges." 

BUSING  — "Parents  involved  in 
school,  teachers  involved  with  parents, 
this  proves  that  there  are  some  good 
things  happening.  You  just  have  to  sec  if 
it  will  help  in  the  betterment  of  educa- 
tion." 

MEDIA  — "The    most    powerful 


Mancall  Explains 
New  Chinese  Role 


Milor's  Note:  In  view  of  the  new  develop- 
ments in  Sino-Araerican  relatiomi,  we  fed 
that  this  speech  is  of  particular  interest  to 
iatelliKent  students. 


VIP  — 'Davkl  Sanchez  m  dis(;ussion  with  City  College  students 


forces  in  what  happens  in  our  city  are 
those  who  write  the  news.  Mass  Media 


of  California  Medical  Center. 

Additionally,  he  serves  on  the  Board 


must  px-ogtam  positive  and  negiiU>iC.„.  .°l  R'I^t?J^l?/J'j.<=  S'*'*'^''^ ^°*'*-^' ^"^^ 

-  vice,  the  Catfiofic  Youth  Organization 

and  of  Centro  Latino. 


Robert  Taylor 

respectively.  Along  with  that  the  sup- 
porting cast  tossed  in  17  helpful  points. 
As  Coach  Phelan  explained,  "all  this 
team  needs  is-scoftng  punch.  (Well. 
how's  that  for  scoring  punch,  Sid?) 
Notes:  At  one  stretch  in  the  Laney 
game  the  Rams  pulled  out  to  a  21  point 
lead  an4  at  no  time  in  the  second  half 
did  the  Eagles  get  close[  than  15  points 
to  the  cagey  Rams. 

Rams  closed  with  9-5  season  record. 

In  the  Laney  "vs.  the  GGC  ATT-^ 
game  Laney  won,  102-91.  CCSF  play- 
ers were  represented  by  Cliff  Williams 
and  Robert  Taylor  who  accounted  for 
TiVe  and  nine  points  respectively. 


thinking  to  get  an  overall  view  of  situa- 
tions in  the  community  college." 

MUTUAL  ACCEPTABILITY  — 
"The  quality  (of  the  faculty )  is  greater  if 
students  are  involved.  Students  on 
committees  tend  to  vote  more  conserva- 
tively than  the  faculty." 

OVERCROWDING  AT  CITY 
CpLLEGE  — "You  can't  turn  down 
students;  everyone  has  a  right  to  educa- 
tion." 

FUTURE  PLANS— "I  will  run  for 
one  of  the  Board  openings,  but  I  don't 
know  where  I'll  get  the  campaign  funds 
of  $50,000  or  more." 

Dr.  Sanchez  is  a  record-setter  by  vir- 
tue of  being  the  first  Latino  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Board  of  Governors,  as  well  as  being  the 
Board's  youngest  member  at  32. 

Sanchez  is  employed  full-time  as  an 
Assistant  Professor  of  Ambulatory  and 
Community  Medicine  at  the  University 


He  holds  both  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
a  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  San  J*e 
State  College.  In  1969  he  received  his 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 


A  well-timed  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  Chinese  role  in  the  ever-alter- 
ing play  of  modern  history  will  be  avail- 
~able  onvMarch  9.  at  If  am  in  the- 
City  Coirece  theater.  Against  the  back- 
drop of  a  unique  Presidential  visit. 
Mark  Mancall  is  delivering  a  lecture 
entitled  "China  in  the  New  Internation- 
al World." 

Mancall,  formerly  a  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Harvard  and  Y*lc  universities,  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  Asian  world 
through  contact  afforded  him  by  various 
aravel  grants.  He  has  produced  numer- 
J^us  articles  and  manuscripts  including 
Russia  and  China:  Perennial  Conflict. 
""and  has  authored  the  "book  Form osar 
Today. 

The  writer's  current  activity  includes 
a  long-term,  comparative  research  pro- 
ject on  "revolution",  centering  on 
Chinese  History,  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion 
and  the  Chinese  Communist  revolution. 


Compos  Views 

QUESTION:     What  turns  you  on 


Meping  Up  With  the  Arts 


Pony  Uperesa  —  Electrical 
Girls  —  That's  one  of  tl 
happy  Life,  with  all  the  woi 
en  there  are  in  the  world,  t 
on.  (There  are  only  a  few  th 


The  City  College  literary  magazine  is 
accepting  entries  in  the  following  cate- 
gories: essays,  poetry,  and  short  stories. 
A  $50  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  best 
work  in  each  category. 

Entries  should  be  placed  in  boxes 
located  in  the  following  areas: 
-    *  the  Library  entrance 

•  the  Associated  Students  Bookstore 

•  the  main  entrance  of  the  Science 
Buikling 

•  the  second  floor  of  the  Arts  build- 
ing 

All  entries  must  be  submitted  on  or 
before  April  1 5  and  should  include  the 
student's  name,  address  and  telephone 
number. 

Anyone  wishing  to  have  his  entry 
returned  must  include  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope. 


Stigwood  and  MICA  Inc.  and  starrmg 
the  National  company. 

Robert  Corff  will  sing  the  title  role. 
Patrick  J iidr  will  be  Judas  Iscariot  and 
Edie  Walker  will  portray  Mary  Magda- 
lene. Besides  other  soloists,  there  will  be 
a  large  chorus,  rock  band,  and  a  full 
orchestra,  conducted  by  Stanley  Le- 
bowsky. 

Performances  at  the  Orpheum  will  be 
(after  the  Monday  opening)  Tuesdays 
through  Thursdays  at  8:30  pm.  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  at  7  and  10  pm  and  Sun- 
days at  5  and  8  pm.  Mail  orders  are  now 
being  accepted  at  the  Orpheum  Theatre, 
Market  at  Hyde  in  San  Francisco, 
94102.  Tickets  will  go  on  sale  March  13 
at  the  theatre  box  office.  Macy's  and 
other  Agencies. 

Jesus  Christ  Superstar,  compased  by 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  with  ly-rics  by 
Tim  Rice,  was  conceived,  according  to 


Pegty  Seborn  —  Pol.  Sci. 

Swimming  Hetch-Hetchy  Reservoir. 
It  can  get  really  scary  because  you  can 
see  the  rocks  below  the  cliff  there.  It's 
the  first  place  I  ever  went  skinny-dip- 
ping. 

Sheldon  Friedman  —  Criminology 

People.  I  like  to  look  at  people. 
They're  really  interesting,  especially 
here  where  there's  such  a  variety.  Varie- 
ty is  the  spice  of  life. 


"Jesus  Christ  Superstar",  the  phe- 
nomenally successful  rock  opera  will  be 
presented  four  fourweeks,  beginning 
Monday.  March  27  at  the  Orpheum- 
Theatre  in  San  Francisco.  _  _  ^ 

The  show  will  be  presented  by  Lewis 
and  Young  in  association  with  Robert 


its  authors,  "to  hav*e  Christ  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  Judas,  with  Christ 
as  man  and  not  God". 
_  The  show  investigates  the  life  of 
Christ  in  an  open,  innocent  and  down- 
lO-earth  fashion,  utilizing  contemporary 
language  and  rock  music. 
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IVliots  Hoppening  on  Compus? 


ART  SHOW  -  More  Examples  of  the  fine  art's  exhibit  at  the  Visual  Art  Building. 


Communiversity 
State's  Success 


For  the  past  semester,  the  Associat- 
ed Students  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege have  been  putting  their  time  and 
energy  into  a  communityrinvolved  pro- 
ject of  alternative  education.  The  result 
is  the  Communiversity,  a  free  university 
which  will  bring  people  of  San  Francis- 
co, students  and  non-students,  young 
and  old,  and  of  all  ethnic  origins  in 
touch  with  cultural  and  educational  ac- 
tivities in  their  communities,  free  of 
Charge.  The  Communiversity  will  also 
offer  classes  of  its  own.  ^        ^' 

Alternative  education  courses  will 
rang6  from  "Quality  of  the  Environ- 
ment, Unlimited"  to  "Small  Appliance 
Repair."  Both  classes  and  projects  are 
coordinated  with  a  number  of  alterna- 
tive-education activities  and  community 
projects  already  in  progress  in  San 
Francisco.  They  inchide  such  groups  as 
Draft  Help,  Project  Artaud,  and  Air- 
waves. * 

it  is  the  hope  of  Communiversity  to 
provide  alternative  education  to  stu- 
dents on  campus.  It  is  also  the  ambition 
of  the  Communiversity  to  put  members 
of  the  community  in  touch  with  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  facilities  at  their 
disposal.  To  do  this,  the  Commu 
niversity  has  printed  a  catalogue  of 
courses  offered,  other  groups  involved, 
and  specific  projects  planned. 

The  Communiversity  is  seeking 
more  than  "educational  alternatives"  or 
community  involvement,  however.  They 
are  seeking  a  new  sense  of  community, 
of  sharing  among  all  kinds  of  people. 

Gays  Waltz  Away 

(continued  from  page  I) 

the  sexual  orientation  of  the  Guardsman 

repbrter  covering  the  dance. 

Tony  Demchak,  one  of  the  organiza- 
^^tton's  officers  summed  up  the  dance. 
"It  is  annaeing.  in  the  Age  of  Aquar- 

iusjust  how  many  of  the  students  here 

are  still  approaching  life  with  Victorian 

values. 

"I  can  only  hope  that  the  spectators 
here  are  not  good  representatives  of  the 
average  students  attending  college  to- 
day. At  this  we  can  only  hope  that  fu- 
ture dances  put  on  by  the  gay  students 
will  be  more  like  dances  and  less  like 
circus  side  shows." 
catc- 


lecturesTCut 


KCSF  Tunes  In 

- — -^continued  from  page  IV—- 


Even  though  there  are  two  stations 
on  campus,  they  are  as  different  as  night 
and  day.  The  major  difference  is  that 
KCSF  is  closed  circuit  station  that 
broadcasts  only  to  Statler  Wing,  from 
8:00  to  12:00  a.m.  and  from  3:00  to  4:00 
p.m.  KALNV,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks 
to  the  general  public  at  91.7  onthe-FM 
dial,  five  days  a  week  from  1 2:00  to  3:00 
p.m.  as  well  as  closed  circuit  to  Statler 
Wing  at  the  same  time. 

Another  difference  between  the  two 
stations  is  that  KCSF  goes  on  the  air 
with  information  of  interest  to  CCSF 
students,  such  as  "Job  Finder",  a  list  of 
jobs  that  can  be  obtained  through  the 
job  placement  office;  campus  calandar, 
giving  dates  and  times  of  events  on 
campus,  as  well  as  puUic  service  an- 
nouncements involving  students. 
"KCSF  is  an  active  outlet  for  any  or- 
ganization on  campus"  said  Miller. 
KLAW,  transnnitting  at  3000  watts, 
reports  f^i  thai  are  of  general  public 
interest,  it  is  community  oriented. 

Both  stations 'are  run  and  operated 
by  students.  KCSF  is  comprised  of  the 
beginning  broadcast  students  while 
KALW  is  run  by  the  best  students  of  the 
class. 

« 

« 
« 

« 


City  College  will  host  a  game  of  in- 
ternational significance  when  the  Aus- 
tralian National  Lacrosse  team  takes 
on  the  Northern  California  Lacrosse 
All-stars  on  Saturday  April  1st. 

The  game  will  begin  at  2:30  in  the 
City  College  football  stadium.  Admis- 
sion is  one  dollar. 

For  further  information  or  tickets 
contact  Mike  Lorenz  at  the  Guardsman 
office  S-304^ 

March  17  has  been  set  as  the  first 
deadline  for  "Youthgrants"  ap'plica- 
tions  for  projects  scheduled  to  begin 
during  the  summer  or  fall  of  1972.  Pro- 
posals will  be  evaluated  comparatively 
by  a  panel  of  young  people  prior  to 
submission  to  the  National  Council  on 
the  Humanities,  which  makes  final  rec- 
ommendations on  all  applications  for 
Endowment  grants. 

Further  information  about  the  pro- 
gram, including  eligibility,  application 
procolures,  and  grant  requirements  is 
contaifi^,  in  a  brochure  available  with-_ 
out  charge  from:  Youthgrants  in  the 
Humanities,  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  Washington,  D.C., 

20506. 

•  •• 

"Christ  the  Man"  is  the  subject  of 
the  weekly  series  now  being  conducted 
by  Father  Wilton  Smith  of  theCCSF 
Newman  Center.  It  will  be  presented 
throughout  the  Spring  semester  and 
highlight  the  human  side  of  Christ's 
God/ Man  nature. 

The  series  will  be  conducted  at  the 
CCSF  Newman  Center,  210  Phelan 
Ave.,  on  Thursdays  from  II  to  12.  For 
further  information  phone  333-9309. 

•  ••  ._ 


Free  tutoring,  available  to  all  City 
College  students,  is  now  being  offered 
by  ex  teacher  George  Pena. 

Pena,  holder  of  a  Ph.  D  in  history 
will  help  students  in  the  following  sugj- 
ects: 

English  as  a  second  language,  history, 
federal  government,  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Introductory  psychology  and  sociology, 
and  economics. 

Also,  he  is  available  to  offer  career 

guklence,  and  to  help  students  with,  any 

^college  adjustment  problen\s, 
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The  service  is  offered  by  Pena  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  9-12  in  the 
college  tutorial  center,  located  in  room 
S-237. 

An  Arts  Workshop  for  self-expres- 
sion has  been  established  at  the  City 
College  Newman  Center. 

The  workshop  sessions  will  be  held 
on  Mondays  from  2  to  3:30  and  on 
Tuesdays  from  I  to  3  and  are  open  to  all 
interested. 

Macram^^,  painting,  driftwood  work, 
and  mosaics  are  some  of  the  arts  availa- 
ble for  use. 

The  Newman  center  is  located  at  210 
Phelan  Ave.  and  is  open  from  9  am  to 
4  pm.  Monday  through  Friday.  For 
further  information  contact  Connie 
Mugks  at  333-9309. 

•  •• 

Exercises  in  Yoga  to  develop  the 
physical,  spiritual  and  intellectual  as- 
pects of  the  individual  will  be  conducted 
by  Nageshvar  of  the  Ananda  Marja 
Society.  The  exercises  will  be  presented' 
from  2  to  3  every  Wednesday  at  the  City 
College  Newman  Center,  2 1 0  Phelan 
Ave.  For  Further  information  call  333- 
9309. 


J^rian  Age  Creativity  Realized 


Bikers  UnifelKgtimsfR^  Offs 


Iff  Son  FnMCfsco 

To  get  turned^ 
Oa,  dkl  39  h  1000 


0 

* 
» 
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Biker  freaks  on  campus  are  uniting 
and  joining  City  College's  bike  club  to 
protect  their  cycles  against  theft.  The 
club  has  been  set  up  for  the  mutual  pro- 
tection of  bikes  on  campus  and  has  a 
storage  room  for  members'  use  during 
school  hours. 


The  bike  club  has  been  operation  for 
three  terms  and  now  protects  some  150 
members  without  a  single  loss.  The  only 
requirement  this  semester  is  that  mem- 


bers watch  the  bikes  for  one  hour  each 
week  or  pay  two  dollars  membership 
fee. 

The  club  sponsors  trips  on  Saturdays 
open  to  anyone  and  other  activities  such 
as  a  tour  during  Easter  and  a  possible 
class  for  bike  care  and  repair.    ~~ 

The  headquarters  is  located  under 
the  Student  Union  off  the  Ocean  Aven- 
ue parking  lot  for  anyone  interested  in 
joining.  Last  semester  40  bikes  were 
stolen  from  this  campus. 


ATTENTION  COUNT  DRACULA  —  City  CoUege  wii  spoMor  its 
anaaal  Blo«4  Drive  this  year  froa  Marcii  15  throiigli  tiic  17.  The 
Drive  wH  e  kcM  ii  tke  Statler  Wing  firoa  8  aa  to  4  pa.  Donors  wll 
be  clisiMc  for  free  priics.  The  Drive  will  ht  haadlcd  by  the  Irwin 
McaorU  tUoi  9Mik. 


Council  Pulls  Juke  Box  Plugs^ 


! 


i 


CONSTRUCTION  -  The  Creative 
Arts  Building  as  it  looked  last  spi 


COMPLETION  -  The  BuUdii«  as  it  looks  now. 


JCreoffve  Arfs  Wilding  Hears  final  Stages 


(continued  from  page  I) 

Community  College  District.  If  past 
game  records  can  be  disregarded,  the 
two  programs  could  complement  each 
other  to  produce  a  lecture  series  span- 
ning a  wide  spectrum  of  ideas  and  field. 

Where  Austin  White  is  skeptical  that 
Ine  CoMNcil  IS  aware  of  the  complexity 


of  running  lectures,  concerts  and^ films, 
Bruce  Bosso  is  confident  of  the  tentative 
new  plan  and  its  co-ordinators.  "I  think 
the  students  have  the  maturity  to  run  it 
.at  least  as  well  as  him,"  he  asserts. 


STUDENTS  -  Plant  the  new 


I 


Student  Council  this  week  tabled 
indefinitely  a  resolution  concerning  stu- 
dent compact  car  parking'and  a  trial 
test  of  juke  boxes  on  campus.  Also  ta- 
bled was  a  motion  concerning  concerts 
and  a  matter  of  formality  report  to  be 
presented  by  Bruce  Bosso. 

Jacque  Burchell  was  appointed  and 
approved  as  secretary  of  the  Student 
Council.  The  budget  request  from  the 
Greek  Council  of  SIOO  was  cut  to  S80 
and  approved. 

The  rest  of  both  meetings  was  spent 
arguing  about 'and.  voting  on  censure- 
ship  of  council  members  who  leave  at 
one  o'clock  when  the  meeting  is  not 
over. 


New  rules  of  order  came  into  effect 
Wednesday.  Among  these  rules  was  the 
ideal  that  voting  should  take  place  on 
Monday  only  after  careful  evaluation  of 
issues  on  Wednesday  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  in  no  way  did  the  new  rule 
stop  the  same  motion,  guised  in  differ- 
ent points  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
from  being  defeated  three  separate 
times.  The  motion?  Censureship  of  stu- 
dents who  leave  when  the  meeting  con- 
tinues past  one. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the 
scheduled  guest  speaker  had  left,  a 
motion  for  adjournment  was  enter- 
tained, defeated,  brought  up  and  defeat- 
ed a  second  time  and  finally  carried 
through  on  the  third  effort. 


In  its  first  presentation  City  Col- 
lege's lecture  series  featured  Al  Young, 
poet  and  fiction  writer  from  Stanford 
University. 

Speaking  before  a  group  of  some  100 
people  Young  began  by  stating  that 
it  is  difficult  to  relate  to  a  writer,  espe- 
cially if  a  person  is  unfamiliar  with  his 
works.  To  acquaint  his  audience  with 
one  of  his  books,  the  writer  quoted  his 
novel.  Snakes.  The  title,  he  explained, 
had  to  do  with  a  recording  by  a  fictitious 
group,  the  main  characters  in  his  novel. 

'  "I  tried  to  write  a  book  about 
growing  up  in  a  Midwestern  city,"  he 
said.  Snakes  is  centered  on  a  character 
ophaned  at  infancy  just  outside  Detroit 
in  Ypsilanti,  M  ichigan,  and  left  to  be 
raised  by  his  grandmother.  This  youngs- 
ter, M.C.,  has  an  ambition  to  form  a 
band  and  uses  music  as  his  form  of  ex- 
pression. From  this  point  the  novel 
develops  the  four  band  members  and 
how  their  early  fairly  large,  success  af- 
fects their  lives. 

The  reading  from  Snakes  concerned 
a  boy  called  Shakes  (short  for  Shakes- 
peare). This  light  account  of  his  youth 
focused  on  some  humorous  recollec- 
tions while  striking  a  very  realistic  note 
with  the  listener.  Young's  writing  com- 
municates with  our  personal  experi- 
ences and  is  not  just  a  piece  of  rhetorical 
fantasy. 

"Real  liveliness  and  vitality  goes 
back  to  the  people,"  he  said  "poetry  is  a 
phenomenon  among  all  peoples  at  all 
times."  The  poet,  novelist  stressed  this 
idea  throughout  his  speech  emphasizing 
the  bonds  between  people  rather  than 
the  gaps. 

The  Aquarian  Age,  according  to  Al 
Young,  is  a  time  marked  by  the  speed- 
ing up  of  invention,  thinking,  every- 
thing. "People  reject  the  material  sides 
of  life  .  .  .  look  for  spiritual  meaning." 
Mysticism  was  used  as  an  example  as 
2^n  Buddhism  was  popular  in  the  '60's. 

In  Young's  opinion  we're  now  turn- 
ing to  other  horizons.  "Religion,  sci- 


ence, art  are  more  interrelated  than 
people  believe."  This  concept  of  harmo- 
ny between  all  areas  of  knowledge,  and 
further,  of  life  itself,  through  the  search 
for  truth  is  important  to  all  of  us. 

The  writer  stated  that  we  tend  to 
think  on  mass  levels  and  compete  with 
technology  today.  It  deceives  us  to  think 
religion,  science,  philosophwire  sepa- 
rate from  one  another.  It  tends  to  fit  us 
into  a  particular  workable  niche. 

But  the  search  for  truth.  Young  con- 
tends, should  create  more  interaction. 
There  is  a  "movement  toward  world 
organization  through  music,  art  and 
writing." 

"Creativity  is  at  last  being  realized  in 
the  Aquarian  Age,",  says  the  poet.  He 
emphasized  that  we  are  all  artists  and 
an  artist  should  reach  out  to  bridge  the 
gaps  artificially  forced  upon  him.^ 


State  Axes  CCSF  Aid 

The  State  of  California  has  consider- 
ably reduced  the  amount  of  financial  aid 
grants  given  to  the  City  College  of  San_ 
Francisco.  CCSF's  student  body  has 
increased  10%  and  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  financial  aid  went  up  20%. 

State  grants  were  reduced  by 
S82,000.  Therefore  CCSF  students 
seeking  financial  assistance  are  having 
harder  times  than  two  years  ago  when 
$182,000  was  funded. 

Kenneth  Castellino,  CCSF  financial 
aids  officer,  points  out  that  the  total 
sum  of  State  grants  was  not  reduced, 
but  CCSF  was  cut  short  so  that  the 
grants  could  be  spread  to  more  colleges. 
He  feels  that  "if  they  wanted  to  spread 
the  motley  farther  they  should  have  ap- 
propriated more  money." 

At  any  rate,  the  CCSF  State  grants, 
which  were  funded  in  September  ran 
out  by  February  and  so  now  almost  all 
CCSF  financal  aid  is  coming  from  the 
Federal  Government. 


fnWronmento/  Science  Handbook  May  Be  An  Answer  to  Man's  fate 


There  is  more  than  a  hint  of  trouble 
in  the  air,  water  and  the  food  that  we 


\ 


onlh  way  nfcwig  the  odes  of    I 
the  Creative  Arts  Bunding    ^ 


eat,  drink  and  breattie. —— 

According  to  Edmund  Bedecarrax. 
Life  Science  instructor  at  CCSF,  stu- 
dents are  becoming  aware  of,  and  are 
concerned  about,  environmental 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  Bay 
Area. 

To  combat  the  eyr  worsening  ecol- 
ogical situation,.  City  College  students 
are  9ompiJin£  an  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Handbook  that  is  designed  to  ori- 
ent students  and  the  general  public  in 
the  Bay  Area  as  to  what  can  be  done  to 
solve  environmental  problems. 

The  handbook,  which  is  scheduled  to 
hft  available  by  mid-Mav  1972,  is  tenta- 
tively financed  by  a  S500  grant  from  the 
San  Francisco  chapter  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  All  work  on  the  book  will  be  done 
by  students.  It  is  to  be  printed  on  donat- 
ed, recycled  paper  and  hopes  are  that 
the  printing  can  be  done  at  school. 

"There  is  a  need  for  this  type  of  infor- 
mation  to  the  students  on  this  campus 
and  to  the  San  Francisco  cbmmiiriity  m 


ued.  "There  is  a  more  immediate  threat 
to  your  health  in  the  home  with  foods 
than  outside." 


NEW  PLAZA  -  was  opened  for  tlw  first  ttoe  last  week. 


general,"  said  Bedecarrax,  who  will  be 
checking  the  booklet  for  accuracy  and 
giving  technical  support  when  needed. 
"Air  and  water  pollution  hazards  are 
right  in  the  home,  in  foods,"  he  contin- 


The  illustrated,  15  page  booklet  will 
treat  a  variety  of  subjects  that  will  in- 
clude: 

Recycling  —  The  how,  where 
and  when  of  it.  What  to  do  with  cloth, 
paper,  glass  and  aluminum. 

A  list  of  California  Senators  and 
Assemblymen,  United  States  Senators 
and  Representatives,  as  well  as  Pollu- 
tion Control  Agencies  that  can  be  con- 
tacted about  environmental  problems. 

Detergents  The    amount    of 

phosphates  they  contain  and  the  manu- 
facturer's name. 

Pest  control  —  Insecticides 
that  are  safe  to  use  and  the  ones  to  stay 
away  from  as  well  as  alternatives  to  poir 
sons. 

A  glossary   of  environmental  terms. 

Many  other  topics  relating  to  ecolo- 
gy and  the  environment  will  be  covered 

as  well. 

'^''We-donH  expect  tjoaHtrfaws  front 
Washington,"  concluded  Bedecarrax 
"consumer  concern  and  awareness  will 
exert  the  greatest  pressure  on  manufac- 
turers (of  pollutants)." 


EDMUND  BEDECARRAX  -  An  ecology  and  life  science  instructor,  will  also 
become  advisor  to  the  City  College  Environmental  Science  Handbook. 
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rfcougftf  For  TAe  Mfeefr 


We  are  stadcats  of  woNt:  we  are 
MM  for  tea  to  fllicca  ycais,  mi 
d4mmtt  kaaw  a  tking. 


(Mtwitka 


mdrtekttitm 

of  wnntt 


;«f  wiad,a 

Ri4fli  WaMo  EaMTMa 


ALittle  Knowledge 


_  Can  Be^angeroos-^ 

Mataal  acceptoMity  c<Mid  be  a«  iaaproveMat  h  liirii«  teachers  at  Cky  College. 
Or  it  coold  becoi-e  a  case  of  the  young  leading  the  oM  wkh  boA  of  lfce«  faUi>«  irto 

the  sane  ditch. 

The  best  jndgnents  of  professionals  are  rendered  by  their  conteaiporarles.  Oscars 
Md  Emmies  are  gi*en  to  actors  by  fdlow  tbespian:  and  critics;  the  wiuiers  of  the 
Pnlhvr  Pri»  are  determned  by  experts  m  the  fleMs  in  which  the  awards  are  gnen. 
This  same  phlosophy  shonid  apply  to  the  teachmg  profession. 

Unfortunately,  mutnal  acccptablity  wil  destroy  this  professionalism  and  replace 


not  becaasc  they  havrbeen  designated  to  instruct  the  teacher. 

How,  for  example,  is  a  student  who  has  completed  one  seaMster  of  science  <piali- 


ried  to  evahiate  the  ^pialifications  of  physics  or  chemistry  teacher?  Would  a  first  year 
history  stndent  be  aUe  to  judge  a  person  who  holds  a  doctorate  m  history  and  has 


tanght  this  subi^ct  for  ten  to  twenty  years? 

Aa  mtcUigent  person  should  leave  this  type  of  judgment  in  capable  hands  and  ac- 
knowledge that  sonM  mdividnab  are  more  ^aaliTicd  in  certain  areas  than  he  is. 

A  second  defense  of  mntaal  acceptahiity  is  that  students  sonwhow  are  hampered 
-Mier  the  present  system.  How  is  this  trmt"!  Moat  people  have  had  to  learn  their  joh 
from  a  person  who  knows  better  thmi  they  what  the  job  involves.  This  has  ant  de- 
stroyed us  or  seat  as  hrto  soaw  kfaid  of  a  mcatai  tr.mma. 

A  atadcat  shoaM  reyiae  that  a  teacher  is  more  ^aAied  ia  a  TieM  of  stady  thaa  he 
k  mi  therefore  shoaM  aot  be  sahject  to  the  whiwof  a  beard  coasistmg  of  Mdeats 
:  kaow  better  aad  edacators  who  ahouM. 

The  higgcat  daagcr  ia  aMtad  acccptaMky  is  the  poasMity  of  it  dcaccadhig  Into  a 

rity  coatcat.  Moat  of  aa,  at  oae  tiam  or  aaother,  have  hcca  taaght  hy  a  hard 
teacher  wha  hi  rcriity  hv  had  oar  owa  beat  mtercats  at  heart.  The  heat  tcachara  ara 
oftca  the  oaca  who  aMkc  aa  wark  the  hardcat.  la  this  way  they  attempt  laj 
kaawlcdge  hMo  heada  that  caaMt  be  reached  aay  other  way. 

Let  itadiati  have  a  say  m  the  hiriag  praceaa  and  maay  otherwiae  ^Baltfled  I 
tars  may  rcmahi  aamvited  to  facalty  partita  hecaaaidwy  ■rcMt'^adlk  it**  ar 
the  hays." 

We  fcci  that  mataai  acceptahiity  wfl  dcatray  the] 


^ 


CONGRATULATIONS!  —  L«Kc  GrccaficM  k  the  iiripfcai  of  the  Mrpriase  hi 
The  Bhrthday  Party,  the  HaraM  PhHer  play  carrcatly  at  the  Little  Theater. 

Birthday  Party  A  Success 


the«Miityaf 


thii  propoaal. 


-EdHartdcr 


Black  Model  is  only 
Second  Priority  — 


Afro-American  Studies  Department 
of  City  College  serves  as  a  model  for 
growing  departments  at  other  schools 
around  the  country  despite  iu  second 
priority  status  here  on  campus. 
'  George  Crippen,  chairman  and  as- 
sistant director  of  placement,  has  deve- 
loped a  program  of  lastmg  benefits  for 
Mack  students. 

The  program  is  not  a  model  one  in 
terms  of  new  courses.  City  College's 
Btack  Studies  Department  has  "lower 
pi«ority  as  far  as  devclopmcni.  expan- 
sion and  coordination  of  program  in 
subjects  from  the  administration  and 
counseling  level."  Crippen  said. 


Students  seeking  an  A.  A.  in  Black 
Studies  should  not  be  limited  to  becom- 
ing teachers.  Black  lawyers,  doctors, 
social  workers  and  engineers  need  a 
background  in  Black  Studies  in  order  to 
be  more  effective  m  their  Held. 

Not  6nl>  IS  Black  Studies  beneficial 
to  black  students,  but  with  more  and 
more  element ar>  and  high  schools  being 
integrated  through  busing,  white  stu- 
dents going  mto  the  teaching  field  will 
do  a  much  better  job  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  Black  culture. 

Although  the  department  is  housed 
in  a  white  institution  and  normally 
would  be  subject  to  white  values,  the 


*Unless  the  administration  realizes 
that  Black  Studies  arc  here  to  stay  as  an 
applicable  program  in  subjects  they  will 
find  difficulties,"  he  continued. 

According  to  Crippen,  (.he  depart- 
ment hasn't  been  viewed  with  any  per- 
manance.  Most  students  are  given  the 
courses  with  a  "Go  slow,  proceed  with 
caution  attitude." 


students  psychologically  gear  themsc- 
Ives  away  from  these  values. 

Crippen  believes  the  student  who 
chooses  Black  Studies  as  a  major  has  to 
absorb  the  importance  of  the  subject 
matter  and  because  there  is  no  encour- 
agement given  by  counselors,  students 
and  instructors  are  the  soul  of  the  de- 
partment _  Qi^jrta  Weinstock 


Harold  Pinter's  The 
playing  through  Saturday  at  the  Little 
Theater,  is  an  enigmatic  play. 

The  action  takes  place  in  a  seedy  sea- 
side boarding  house  managed  by  a  lo- 
quacious flibbertigibbet  named  Maggie 
(Carol  Nelson)  and  her  taciturn  hus- 
band, Petcy  (Delano  Co.\).  At  the  out- 
set, they  have  one  boarder,  Stanley 
(Lance  Greenfield),  an  out-of-work  pi- 
anist who  apparently  never  leaves  the 
house,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the  next- 
door  doxie.  Lulu  (Dylan  Schames). 

Maggie  exhibits  a  more-than-moth- 
erly  interest  in  Stanley  and,  as  an  excuse 
to  give  him  a  present,  decides  that  it  is 
his  birthday  and,  since  he  doesn't  have  a 
piano,  gives  him  a  toy  drum. 

Into  this  message  comes  a  sinister 
pair,  Goldberg  and  Jackson  (Paul  Mob- 
iey  and  Ivan  Bookman).  Ostensibly, 
they  have  come  to  the  beach  for  a  short 
vacation  but  it  soon  becomes  clear  that 
they  are  looking  for  someone  and  that 
someone  is  Stanley. 

From  this  pdint  on  The  Birthday 
Party  develops  into  a  surrealistic  horror 
tale,  made  all  the  more  horrific  by  the 
black  humor  that  abounds.  Nothing  is 
clear  and  yet  everything  is  natural, 
much  like  life,  much  like  a  nightmare. 
The  play  end 


note  with  which  it  began. 

The  performances  are  uniformly  ex- 
cellent, with  special  honors  going  to 
Carol  Nelson  as  Maggie.  Her  gawky. 


giggly  portrayal  of  the  landlady  is  just 
right,  without  becoming  caricature. 

Lance  Greenfield  is  a  convincing 
Stanley,  alternately  boasting  and  whin- 
ing, ultimately  collapsing  into  a  state  of 
v^etation  under  the  pressure  of  the  evil 
intruders. 

As  the  ministers  of  death,  Paul  Mob- 
ley  and  Ivan  Bookman  make  a  menac- 
ing pair.  Mobley  is  a  strutting,  cocky 
'little  braggadocio  spouting  platitudes 
and  doubletalk  with  equal  facility. 
Bookman  is  perfect  as  the  strong  and 
silent  half  of  the  duo,  displaying  his  ver- 
satility with  the  sharp  departure  from 
his  recent  essaying  of  Jack  Jefferson  in 
The  Great  White  Hope. 

As  the  brow-beaten  husband,  Delano 
Cox  does  what  he  can  with  a  less-than-' 
meaty  role  and  he  looks  the  part  to  the 
nines. 

Dylan  Schames  plays  Lulu  as  to  the 
manner  born.  From  her  initial  flirta- 
tiousness  to  her  final  outrage,  she  is  in- 
deed "a  fme,  bouncy  girl." 

The  direction  by  Dr.  Walter  Krumm. 
is  very  good,  especially  the  madness  of 
the  party  scene.  The  setting,  by  Mobicy 
and  W.D.  Harris  exactly  captures  the 
essence  of  Pinter's  abstruse  work.  An- 
gular, tilted,  soaring,  it  is  both  realistic 
— and  theatrical  af^nee. 


The  Bhthiay  Party  will  run  through 
Saturday.  Curtain  time  is  8  pm  and  all 
seatsareSI.OOr 


-  Goorge  Spelvin 
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1 8--T00  Old  to  PlayJ 

March4  wasthcmagicdayofadalthoodforthe  18  to  21  year  oMs  of  this  state. 

This  age  group  now  has  the  right  to  sign  contracts,  serve  on  jaries,  to  sae  and  to 
have  salt  brought  against  them.  In  general,  they  now  have  all  the  rights  that  were 
foraMrly  reserved  for  those  over  21,  with  the  exception  of  the  parchasc  of  alcohol. 

Do  they  re^ly  have  the  rights  of  adahhood? 

The  college  student,  particalarly  here  at  City  College,  is  in  a  legiri  limho.  Whfle 
he  is  aa  adalt  off  campes,  he  is  coasidered  a  minor  on  campas. 

The  most  Mataat  example  of  this  policy  exists  ai  the  laws  conccmmg  physical 
c^Katiea.  The  state  law  plaialy  says  that  all  persoas  wader  the  age  of  18  mast  take 
P.E.  This  law  exchides  aM»st  of  the  people  who  aow  take  P.E.  at  City  College. 

The  Board  of  Governors,  m  light  of  the  fact  that  over  70%  of  the  stadcats  that  now 
take  P.E.  vmuM  drop  Ike  coarse  if  it  were  aot  mwadatory,  has  decided  to  make  the 
P.E.  re^aireawnt  stkk  aati  next  seaMster. 
This  ii  a  Mataat  dsaiai  af  thi  adalthaad  rights  of  tht  WyearoW.Of  tua»»,a7»% 


ICiHllM  hi  Ihc  taiuHmeal  of  the  P.E.  dcpartmeat  woaM  meaa  a  1W,  rcdactioa  b  the 
facalty  of  the  departoMat,  a  propositioa  that  the  teachers'  unions  woaM  never  stand 
for. 

it's  taae  that  teachers'  unions  qait  denying  stadcnts  their  leg^  rights.  P.E.  re- 
quirements shooM  be  dropped. 

J i^,..i ^JraceBosso 


(  FEATURES.  NEWS  AKD  REVIEWQ 


Rams  Bdt 


By  Emm«t 

The  City  College  Rams  began  their 
1972  baseball  season  successfully  on 
March  7,  beating  Diablo  Valley, 9-2. 
Dave  Weidinger,  the  big  right-hander, 
gave  up  only  fourliits  and  stfucic  out 
seven.  The  Rams  peppered  Viking 
pitching  for  1 1  hits*^  two  each  by  Dan 
Fcfreili  and  DaveGiorgi.  Weidinger 
also  drove  in  two  runs  with  a  single. 

It  was  rumored  that  Oakland  A's 
owner  Charlie  Finley  had  a  scout  at  the 
game  —  not  to  look  at  players,  but  to 
study  rightfielder  Randy  Karp's  fire-    - 
engine  red  shoes. 

— —               BOX SCORE  ~ 

DVC -'- 

NAME AB  R  HRBl 

Hamm,  cf    3  0  0  0 

Rosas,  ss    4  0  0  0 

Stone,  ph 1  0  0  0 

Md^aughlte,  If 4  0  1  I 

Mullany.c 2  0  I  0 

Luaddo,  pr    0  1  0  0 

Gcrhig,  lb 4  0  1  1 

Schaul,  rf 2  0  0  0 


Vikings 

Barton 

Abbott,  2b  ... , 3  00  0 

Taytor,  pr-ph rr'.  10  0  0 

Cunnin^iain,  3b   2  1  -i — -9 

Fitzfaugh, p    ..1  0  1  0 

Sager,  p t^. 1  ♦  0  0 

Johnson,  ph 1  0  0  0 

Wiley,  p 0  0  0  0 

Lockwood,  ph 1  0  '  ~0  0 

Totals    -.-30  2  4  2 

CCSF 

NAME «  AB  R  H  RBI 

Karp,  rf 3  2  0  0 

Petrich,  2b 3  1  I  0 

Casey, 2b  ..; 1  0  1  1 

Ferrctti,  cf 4  1  2  2 

Sabia,lb    .^...4  0  1  I 

Toldl,  IB   ...... V. ....  I  0  0  0 

Jphnunn,  if-Ti-,r----r5  t  ^ 1. 

Glorgi,3b    ."....*. 4  1  2  0 

Trent,  3b 0  0  0  0 

O'Uary,  c 2  0  I  0 

Caiola,  pr 0  I  0  0 

Cohen,  ss...., 3  2  I  2 

Weidinger,  p 3  0  1  2 

Totals 33  9  II.    9 

DVC ...  000  010  010  2  4  2 
CCSF.  ..600  100  02x  9  II  I 


Se  Battre  Confreres  Moulins 


Compus  Views  • 

By  Paul  SnodgraM 

QUESTION.     IS    THERE    ANYTHING  YOU  WOULD  DIE  FOR? 

1 Deborah  Tripp  —  Medical  Assistant 

~m      I  wouldn't  die  for  anything.  1  have  a  lot 
T      of  things  in  life  to  be  and  do  for  myself. 
Like  being  an  entertainer,  like  a  good 
'k-     dancer. 


Herbert  Smith  —  Architecture 
I  might  die  for  immortality!  I  wouldn't 
die  for  any  political  cause.  Right  now  I 
can't  think  of  anything  I'm  devoted 
enough  to  die  for. 


Mike  Naughton  —  Horticulture 
I  guess  I'd  die  to  protect  people  I  love.  I 
wouldn't  die  for  anything  else  unless  I 
could  be  certain  that  I  was  going  to 
someplace  better  than  this,  like  a  Uto- 
pia.   »-: 


Desiree  Keate  —  Sociology  _ 

There's  no  specific  cause  I  would  die 
for.  But  if  1  felt  I  wasn't  fulfilling  my 
potentialities  in  life  1  would  probably 
give  up  and  commit  suicide. 


Ben  Goyhcnctche  —  Horticulture 
1  wouldn't  die  for  my  country,  that's  for 
sure!  1  don't  believe  in  what  this  coun- 
try's doing.  I'd  only  die  for  my  family 
and  loved  ones. 


Peter  Schumacher  —  Chemical  Engi- 


I  would  die  to  keep  this  country  free.  I 
couldn't  just  stand  by  and  watch  tyran- 
ny take  over. 


Editor: 

Concerning  "Solution  to  Women's 
Lib:  Draft  the  Defiant  Dames" 

What  a  cop  out!  Draft  the  dames  — 
sure  fellas,  but  before  the  draft,  let's 
spread  the  equality  a  little  more.  If  1  - 
were  to  be  drafted  at  this  point,  1  would 
refuse  induction  without  reservations,  as 
I  don't  care  to  be  hypocritical  in  my  be- 
liefs. 

Israel  drafts  women,  but  please  keep 
in  mind  that  those  people  have  very 
strong  and  righteous  feelings  about  their 
present  situation.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  come  under  attack, or  if  specula- 
tion of  war  was  imminent,  then  perhaps, 
if  deemed  necessary,  1  would  go. 

I  had  to  laugh  when  you  said  "Then 
"consider  the  civilians  (meaning  men,  no 
doubt)  employed  by  the  military,  at  ri- 
diculous salaries,  whose  jobs  could  be 
done  by  military  female  personnel"  etc. 
Let    the    women    make    the    low 
wages. ..typical   chauvinist   rhetoric.    If 
you're  into  statistics,  why  don't  you 
look  a  few  up?  TWey'U  tell  you  how 
many  more  women  seek  psychiatric 
treatment  than  men.  Statistics  will  also 
tell  you  why.  A  syndrome?  No.  Betty 
Friedan  {Feminine  Mystique)  calls  it 
"The  problem  Without  a  Naipe"  and  so 
do  various  medical  people.  A  woman 
can't  even  get  help  from  the  govern- 
ment. Nixon  just  recently  vetoed  The 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act 
of  1971,  which  would  have  allowed 
many  more  mothers  to  assume  full  or_ 
part-time  employment  with  the  knowl-- 
edge  that  their  children  will  be  cared 
for.  It  would  have  provided  a  full  range 
of  quality  health,  education,  nutrition 
and  social  services  for  American  chil- 
dren of  all  economic  strata.  Vetoed. 

More  statistics?  Check  the  books  as 
to  how  many  women  were  in  the  armed 
services  during  World  War  1  and  World 
War  11.  They  don't  just  have  babies. 
Those  women  worked  in  the  making  of 
uniforms,  the  technology  and  medical 


units,  and  they  volunteered. 

So  you  see,  when  the  country  is  in 
need,  the  women  help  out,  but  when 
women  are  in  need,  where  is  the 
country?  .       ^ 

: — « '' Sincerely,  - 

Nancy  Spear 

Editor—  ^  •  -: 

We  need  your  help.  We  need  ittp=- 
day,  not  torhorrow.  City  College  of  San 
Francisco  doesn't  even  have  a  doctor  on 
its  campus.  We  have  no  emergency 
transportation.  We  don't  have  a  screen- 
ing test  for  Sickle  Cell  Anemia. 

The  nurses  in  the  Student  Health 
Service  do  what  they  can  but  they  are 
still  overworked  and  understaffed.  ___, — 

This  is  ridiculous. 

We,  the  students,  don't  have  to  put 
up  with  this.  • 

The  Student  Health  Board  is  a 

group  of  students  trying  to  change  this 

situation.  We  are  united  around  the 

'  piirpose  of  getting  health  care  on  this 

campus  with  consumer  control. 

But  change  requires  energy;  and  big 
change  requires  big  energy.  The  Student 
Health  Board  needs  you  and  your  ener- 
gy to  accomplish  these  changes,  espe- 
cially if: 

you  are  active  in  your  community, 

you  would  like  to  see  the  energy  .of. 
CCSF's  20,000  students  organized  into 
constructive  organization, 

you  can  work  with  organizations. 


you  are  tired  of  being  powerless  and" 
agree  that  the  student  health  service 
here  is  worth  improving. 

If  you  are  interested,  attend  out- 
meetings  every  Wednesday  at  3  pm  in 
the  Galigroom  of  the  Student  Union 
BuiMing.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


—  RKhard  Gallyot 

Chairman,  Student 

Health  Board 


What  Ever  Happened  fo 
Goldfish  Swallowing? 


The  fraternity  culture  is  dead;  long 
live  the  fraternity  and  sorority!  While 
the  golden  era  of  mdigestion  from  swal- 
lowing too  many  squirming  goldfish 
passed  the  reigning  crown  to  its  succes- 
sor long  ago,  a  semblance  of  that  time's 
spirit  remains  today  on  the  campus  of 
City  College. 

Several  fraternities  and  sororities 
exist  on  the  campus,  despite  a  popular 
t4utt  the  fellowship  organiza- 


ideals  of  their  ancestry  in  formal  consti- 
tutions, but  their  actual  functions  center 
around  creating  close  friendships  and 
establishing  an  effective  avenue  for  so- 
cial exchange. 

Dean  Edna  Pope,  sponsor  of  the 
campuses  two  sororities.  Phi  Beta  Rho 
and  Thcta  Yau,  sees  the  opportunity  for 
close  friendships  as  the  organizations' 
most  valuable  asset:  "Basically,  a  stu- 
dent  is  doing  his  own  thing,  worrying 


tions  should  have  gracefully  bowed  out 
when  the  final,  glorious  record  for 
phone-booth  stuffing  had  been  achieved. 
And  the  relevance  of  fraternities  and 
sororities  -  of  pledges  and  hell-weeks 
and  cotillions  -  to  a  modern,  non-resi- 
dence community  college,  is  under  fire 
from  inside  and  out  its  exclusive  walls. 

'Greek-letter  societies'  originated  in 
the  late  seventeen-hundreds  as  little 
more  than  secret  literary  or  debating 
organizations.  Over  a  period  of  time 
and  transition,  fraternities  and  their 
female  imitators  acquired  what  nxfi  now 
infamous  characteristics:  secret  hand- 
clasps, initiation  ordeals,  law  codes,  and 
inter-organizational  rivalry  and  jealou- 
sy. 

The  societies  thrived  on  campuses 
where  many  students  found  themselves 
estranged  from  friends  and  customs 
'back  home',  and  sought  security  and 
acceptance.  Most  fraternities  and  soror- 
ities  ware  geared  to  some  form  of  servinc 


about  world  problems,  and  I  think  this 
is  part  of  the  problem  in  society.  Loyal- 
ty and  friendship  are  not  easy  to  come 
by  -  or  at  least  many  times  the  stu- 
dents can't  find  these  things  within 
themselves." 

The  fraternities  and  sororities  are 
acclaimed  by  their  members  for  prom- 
oting lasting  and  solid  friendship  bonds. 
And  City  College's  fraternities  and  so- 
rorities do  give  limited  justice  to  their 
'service'  ideal  in  sponsoring  a  blood 
drive,  hospital  ^entertainments  and  other 
community  oi      ;ed  activities. 

But  overall  participation  is  slowly 
dropping  and  a  number  of  'sisters'  and 
'brothers'  view  the  societies  with  an  eye 
wide  open  to  change  and  re-organiza- 
tion, focused  on  a  major  role  in  campus 
activity  and  community  service.  As 
Margie  Gunnell,  former  president  of 
Theta  Tau  assesses  the  conflict,"  "They 
have  to  find  out  what  their  role  is  in 
1972.  if  they  want  to  survive. 


and  to  social  intercourse  and  prestige,  in 
a  fairly  stable  balance  of  interest. 

The  fellowship  societies  on  City  Col- 
lege campus  -  maintain  the 
brotherhood/sisterhood  and  service 


Survival  has  always  been  a  matter  for 
the  fittest.  For  City  Collie  fraternities 
and  sororities,  its  a  matter  of  just  where 
the  'fit'  is. 

-  Diana  Merlino 


+ 
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whafs  Happening  on  Compus?  |  Unique  Training  Program  Begins 


Mr.  Bill  Donnelau.  associate  director 
of  Admissions  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco,,  will  be  in  thq  Student  Union 
BIdg.  front  10:30  am  to  12  noon  on 
Wednesday,  April  5.  to  talk  to  studenU 
interested  in  transferring  to  USF. 


Mitsutoshi  Watanabe,  the  all  Japan 
University  Champion,  has  a  5th  degree 
black  belt  in  judo.  In  1968  Watanabe 
went  undefeated  to  win  the  AAU  Unit- 
ed States  Natio..al  Championship. 
~  Watanabe  is  now  attending  City  Col- 
lege and  majoring  in  business.  Judo 
Coach  Brad  Duggan  is  happjKto  an- 
nounce that  Watanabe,  who  is  opening 
his  own  judo  school  here  in  the  city,  has 
agreed  to  instruct  the  advanced  judo 
classes  here  every  Monday  this  semester 
from  two  to  three  and  three  to  four. 


The  Alpha  Gamma  Sigma  Honor 
Society,  Omega  Chapter,  once  again 
urges  all  eligible  students  to  join.  The 
pupose  of  this  club  is  to  promote  aca- 
demic achievement  and  to  serve  the  col- 
lege community. 

This  spring,  there  will  be  a  confer- 
ence at  which  we  vrill  meet  with  various 
California  chapters  in  order  to  exchange 
ideas  on  A.G.X.  activities. 

Basically,  one  needs  a  3.00  grade 
point  average  from  last  semester  to  join 
the  club.  New  students  with  California 
Scholarship  Federation  Life  Member- 
ship are  also  eligible.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact  Mr.  Wallace  Wells  n  E 
205h.  Dues  are  $1.25  per  semester. 


«•• 


*•* 


The  following  ad  appeared  in  the 
February  18,  1972  edition  of  The  Red- 
woodsman,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Journalism  Department  of  The  Col- 
lege of  the  Redwoods,  Eureka,  Califor- 


nia. 

Dog,  for  sale,  wil  cat  aaytkng,  csfe- 
cUriiy  loves  ckMrM.  Fifty  doUan.  Room 
125.  Ask  for  CtaKk. 

•  •« 

For  the  next  eight  weeks,  until  June 
16,  1972,  Student  Health  will  include 
the  services  of  Ronald  Caldwell,  M.D., 
who  will  be  available  to  students  three 
days  per  week  for  3-4  hours  a  day. 

The  same  intake  procedure  will  con- 
tinue, and  any  student  who  requests 
medical  care  will  first  be  seen  by  a  nurse 
and  then,  if  necessary,  referred  to  the 
doctor.  While  emergencies  will  be  taken 
care  of  as  usual,  no  student  should  have^ 
to  wait  more  than  two  days  for  a  regular 
appointment. 

The  doctor  was  hired  in  response  to  a 
long  standing  student  need  for  physician 
care  on  campus.  The  funds  for  this  pilot 
program  will  come  from  a  Special  Op- 
portunity Grant  from  the  federal 
government  awarded  to  Student  Health 
to  plan  health  services  for  community 
college  students. 


A  unique  vocational-training  pro- 
gram is  headquartered  in  a  sheltered 
bungalow  at  City  College.  And  a  unique 
lady  has  recently  assumed  responsibility 
for  its  operation  and  continued  success. 

The  project  is  the  Feast-Hospitality 
pYogram,  and  the  boss-lady  is  Denise 
Plamenac. 

Originated  4n  1964,  Project  Feast's 
(Foods  Education  and  Service  Technol- 
ogy) objective  is  to  prepare  upper  divi- 
sion high  school  students  for  eniploy- 
ment  in  various  aspects  of  the  food  and 
servke  industry.  Plamenac 's  responsi- 
bility is  to  channel  this  objective  into  an 
occupational  reality. 

A  summer  teacher-training  work- 
shop at  City  College  orients  instructors 
with  information  and  referenda  stress- 
ing the  practical  application  of  academ- 
ic subjects  in  a  vocational  context. 

The  direct  liaison  between  education 
and  industry  is  Feast- Hospitality's  gra- 
test  virtue,  and  its  greatest  challenge. 


This  dual  programming  is  extensive  and 
complicated,  by  nature  demanding  a 
fully  qualified  co-ordinator  who  can  ef- 
fectively mediate  between  teachers  and 
administrators,  labor  and  industry. 

Palamenac  qualifies  with  a  polished 
background  record  of  involvment  in  a 
variety  of  administrative  outlets  for  the 
food  and  service  industry,  and  in  the 
atmosphere  of  charm,  and  witty  confi- 
dence she  easily  establishes. 

Her  position  includes  a  wide  range 
of  duties,  but  focuses  on  the  role  of  an 
overall  co-ordinator  for  Feast's  pro- 
grams. "It's  one  of  my  purposes  to  visit 
schools,  but  we  have  a  varied  batch  of 
duties  during  the  school  year.  I'm  a  liai- 
son person  between  industry  and  the 
schools." 

The  Feast-Hospitality  program  has 
been  widely  acclaimed  throughout  its 
seven  year  operation,  and  Miss  Pala- 
menac intends  to  expand  its  record  of 
practical  success. 
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Cultural  Evenfs  Offer  free 


BOOK  DRIVE  —  Needs  coatrikatioiis 
htheCCSFIftrary. 

•  *• 

A  foreign  film  festival  is  being 
presented  at  the  City  College  of  San 
Francisco.  The  Foreign  Language  De- 
partment is  sponsoring  the  festival  on 
an  "intellectual  and  fun  basis"  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Doris  Hernried,  chairman  of 
Jhc  Foreign  Language  Department.     

The  first  movie  was  presented  on 
January  1 1  and  films  are  continuing  to 
be  shown  on  almost  every  Tuesday  at  11 
am  and  8  pm  in  ElOI. 

It  is  costing  City  College  $750.00  a 
semester  to  present  these  films.  There  is 
no  admission  charge  and  students  may 
bring  guests.  A  complete  schedule  and 
short  description  of  the  films  is^posted 
and  available  in  A304. 


City  College,  along  with  several  oth- 
er Bay  Area  schools,  is  participating  in 
a  program  that  allows  students  free 
admission  to  some  of  the  cultural  events 
around  the  City. 

The  San  Francisco  Opera  House, 
Masonic  Auditorium,  and  ACT  need 
volunteer  ushers.  For  an  evening  of  ush- 
ering work,  the  student  can  save  himself 
the  price  of  a  ticket. 

Sponsored  by  Merrit  Beckerman  of 
the  Humanities  Department,  the  pro- 
gram provides  students,  who  have  not 
seen  any  musical  acts  except  for  rock,  to 
treat  themselves  to  a  new  experience. 


Only  requirement  is  to  follow  the 
dress  code  set  by  the  theatres.  Usually  a 
black  of  navy  blue  suit  is  required. 
Length  of  hair  is  not  questioned. 

The  appearance  of  Dean  bixon,  the 
first  black  conductor  in  liie  United 
States  will  consist  of  a  rap  session  on 
April  18  in  the  faculty  dining  room  at  7: 
30  pm. 

Students  who  wish  to  attend  "One 
Flew  Over  the  Cucoo's  Nest"  may  buy 
tickets  at  a  discount  at  $2.00  per  ticket 
for  the  April  9  performance. 

Beckerman  should  be. contacted  at 
A-204C  for  information  concerning  any 
of  these  ev 


Writing  Chnic  Provides  Help 


Foreign  Students  Cut  Bock  Here 


A  highly  select  group  of  students  on 
campus  are  learning  how  to  speak  and 
write  English.  They've  tried  it  and  they 
like  it. 

There  are  more  than  1 500  foreign 
students  at  City  College  from  far  away 
places  like  Iran,  Nepal,  ai^  India.  For- 
eign student  counselor  Dr.  Joseph  Ja- 
cobsen,  finds  that  after  a  six  month  ad- 
justment period,  most  foreign  students 
"like  the  U.S.A."  He  is  also  quick  to 
point  out  that  'they're  brighter  than  the 
average  American  student",  "and  the 
same  type  of  person  that  made  this 
country." 

The  English  Department's  English  as 


a  Second  Language  Program  (ESL)  has 
been  a  great  success  in  aiding  the  for- 
eign student.  Psychology  G-13  is  anoth- 


er course  designed  for  the  foreign  stu- 
dent with  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
student  how  to  take  tests  and  program 
his  own  curricula. 

Admission  of  foreign  students  is  an- 
other responsibility  of  Dr.  Jacobsen. 
I>ue  to  the  overcrowded  conditions  at 
City,  admission  to  foreign  students  has 
to  be  seriously  cut-back.  At  the  present 
time.  Dr.  Jacobsen 's  office  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  fall  1973  semester 
with  inquiries  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
ten  to  fifteen  per  day. 

Thanks  to  the  concerted  efforts  of 
CCSF's  department  heads  and  Dr.  Ja- 
cobscn's  ofTice.  the  foreign  student  has 


Having  trouble  writing?  The  Writing 
Clink  is  on  campus  to  help. 

Located  at  S-347,  the  Writing  Clinic 
provides  assistance  to  students  who  are 
having  trouble  writing  essays,  exams, 
term  papers,  etc. 

Students  who  drop  in  on  the  Clinic 
are  met  cither  by  Richard  Lippniann  or 
Ellen  Nold  who  will  immediately  offer 
their  friendly  assistance.  '" 

Many  students  have  general  writing 
problems.  The  Clinic  will  assist  the  stu- 
dent with  anything  from  writinK  simple 
paragraphs  to  essays  and  term  papers. 

Most  of  the  work  done  with  students 
is  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  Students  are 
asked  to  bring  in  recently  written  papers 
or  essays  to  pinpoint  specific  errors  they 
may  be  making. 

In  addition,  the  Clinic  provides  free 
upon  request  two  monographs: 
"Suggestions  for  Essay  Writing"  and 


"A  Student  Guide  for  Writing  Tests". 

These  two  booklets  contain  every- 
thing a  student  needs  to  know  about 
writing  tests  aiTd^essays.  For  further 
help  though,  the  instructors  are  always 
there. 

Sponsored  and  funded  by  the  English 
Department,  the  Clinic  was  designed 
primarily  as  an  experiment  to  help  stu- 
dents Outside  of  the  English  [)epartment 
who  were  having  trouble  writing  their 
assignments. 

*  Last  year  in  it's  first  semester  of  op- 
eration, the  Clinic  handled  approxi- 
mately 1,000  students  coming  in  for 
help. 

"It's  been  so  successful",  says  Rich 
Lippmann,  "that  the  Department  is 
considering  making  the  Clinic  a  perma- 
nent service. 

The  Clinic  is  open  Monday  through 
Frklay  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  in  S-347. 


{CSF  Expands  to  - 
Serve  Chinatown  ~ 

To  begin  to  serve  the  growing  needs 
of  Chinatown  residents,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Community  College  District  has 
expanded  its  programs  and  facilities  in 
that  community. 

Evening  courses  in  basic  business, 
history  and  language  are  being  taught 
tuit»n-|ree jdLfouj  locationsjn  China-_ 
town. 

The  overall  program  is  under  the  di- 
rectorhsip  of  Ronald  Lee,  an  adminis- 
trative intern  working  through  the 
CCSF  Office  of  Instruction,  Evening 
division. 

Lee  assumed  the  directorship  of  the 
program  in  November  of  1971  and 
immnliately  sought  more  representa- 
tion from  the  Chinese  Community  in 
implementing  new  beneficial  courses. 

The  current  semester  includes  eight 
courses  and  all,  except  for  the  language 
courses,  are  taught  in  English. 

Instructors  for  the  courses  are  drawn 
from  the  business  and  academic  com- 
munities and  cleared  by  City  College. 

.     .        Full  Credit  ' 


Cfcief  Puts  AwaYThetiii  Stick 


Students  who  complete  the  courses 
receive  full  credit  at  City  College. 

Lee  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
unique  problems  of  his  program  is  that 
the  courses  must  appeal  to  immi^ant 
and  native  born  residents,  both  young 
and  old. 

The  spectrum  of  course  enrollment 
reflects  the  diversity  of  Lee's  program. 

The  business  courses,  which  teach 
the  basic  skills  necessary  to  gain  em- 
ployment, are  filled  with  young  and  old 
and  native  and  foreign  born  Chinatown 
resklents.  The  language  courses  appeal 
to  the  immigrant  Chinese  wishing  to 
4earn  English  and  American-born 
Chinese  who  wish  to  learn  either  Can- 
tonese or  Mandarin. 

By  far  the  most  popular  course  is  the 
history  of  China  (35B).  Lee  stated  that 
it  is  comprised  almost  entirely  of  City 
College  students. 

Lee  stated  that  the  program  has  been 
highly  successful  and  though  no  plans 
exist  for  summer,  the  Fall  1972  semes- 
ter will  mark  another  step  in  the  growth 
of  the  community  classes. 


been  able  to  successfully  make  the  tran- 
sition to  American  College  life  and  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  it. 


City  College  Sierrq  Club  Cleans- Up 


Members  of  the  Sierra  Club  feel  that 
the  organization  is  now  a  "definite  suc- 
cess because  there  are  no  sleepers  and 
everybody  is  active." 

Under  its  new  order  of  leadership, 
with  no  President  or  Vice-President  and 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  the 
club  is  aimcd-at  one  major  theme,  "e- 
cology,  preserving  the  wilderness 
around  us." 

The  Sierra  Club  is  presently  concen- 
trating on  Bay  Area  clean-ups  and  an- 
other Earth  Day.  If  the  weather  holds 
up  there  will  be  a  rock  climbing  class  to 
begin  the  activities. 

There  are  between  25  and  30mem- 
bers  and  they  are  looking  for  joiners. 
There  is  no  registration  fee. 

"We  want  the  community  to  help. 
The  students  don't  seem  to  give  a  damn 
on  littering,"  said  one  member.  Anoth- 
ef  said  "It's  the  clean  spots  that  seem  to 
attract  garbage."  Yet  another  dismayed 
student  added  "People  often  tend  to 
think  of  Earth  Day  as  another  Mothers 
Day  or  Valentines  Day. 

If  the  group  decides  to  go  ahead  with 
Earth  Day  they  felt  that  next  week 


would  be  the  right  time  to  do  it. 

Other  prospective  ideas  were  aimed 
at  recycling  and  working  with  grammar 
schools  to  get  an  environmental  aware- 
ness. 

There  are  no  requirements  to  join. 
"You  go  to  the  meetings  and_  sign  you 
name. 

The  major  drawback  for  the  Sierra 
Club  is  its  lack  of  money.  S.crra  Club 
representative  Bill  Stephen  explains  it 
this  way:  "We've  merely  30  dollars  in 
the  treasury  and  without  enough  funds 
it's  difficult  to  function  fully." 

Stephen  is  on  the  board  along  with 
Pam  Barbe  and  L.  H.  "Mac"  Mcllnot 
They  need  publicity  and  try  to  get  guest 
speakers  to  give  people  an  idea  of  what's^ 
going  on.  ^ 

Most  of  their  meetings  are  held  in  the 
Science  Buiktiwg:  What  they  want  is  a 


Ceremony  Vetoed 


"response"  to  their  activities  and  assist 
anoe  to  their  various  causes. 

As  one  girl  pointed  out,  "it  is  too  bad 
that  so  far  as  something  like  ecology  is 
concerned,  many  people  tend  to  think  of 
it  as  a  farf** 


The  students  of  City  College  will 
have  no  graduation  ceremonies,  this 
year. 

According  to  Dr.  Harry  Buttimerthe 
reason  is  "a  decline  in  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  students".  In  a  separate  in- 
terview Dean  Willis  Kirk  said,"The  stu- 
dents didn't  want  it,  but  individual  de- 
partments may  have  their  ceremonies, 
such  as  nursing,  etc.". 

-Dr.  Buttimer,  however,  said  that  the 
faculty  requested  to  review  the  situa- 
tion even  though  there  are  no  plans  for 
ceremonies  in  the  future." 

Instead,  the  diplomas  for  those  grad- 
uating will  be  sent  in  the  mail.  

Asked  what  schools  are  most  popu- ~ 
lar  for  transferring  students,  Buttimer 
said  the  first  choice  is  usually  S.F. 
— ^late.  "It  is  close,  economical,  and  the 
expenses  seem  acceptable." 

As  for  those  who  are  turned  away,  he  ' 

"  "it  is  because  of  overcrowded  con- 
dllions 


Mark  Mancall    -   As  he  speaks  on 
China. 

US,  ExpertJelk 
Of  China  Changes 

Mark  Mancall,  former  professor  of 
Jiistory  at  Yale  and  Harvard  Universi^ 
ties,  spoke  before'a  large  College  Hour 
audience  here  on  a  subject  of  growing 
concern  to  many  Americans'China. 

''China  wH  carve  oat  its  own  futwre. 
We  aay  not  like  it,  but  it  b  nevertheless 
tr^". 

Dr.  Mancall,  who  has  spent  three 
years  of  study  in  Taiwan,  Leningrad  and 
Japan,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  top 
American  experts  on  China. 

Mancall  began  by  noting  that  until 
recently  no  serious  effort  had  been  made 
to  dismantle  the  web  of  mistrust  and 
suspicion  that  had  been  woven  around 
China  by  the  US-led  non-communist 
nations.  ^  " 

Then  in  late  summer  of  1971,  change 

(Continued  Page  Four), 

Thefts  Mount 

A  50,000  book  library  is  not  very  big 
to  begin  with,  yet  there  are  some  faculty 
members  who  feel  that  the  City  College 
library  is  big  enough  for  them  to  check 
out  books  and  never  bother  to  return 
them. 

To  be  more  accurate,  out  of  558 
books  checked  out  by  the  faculty  482 
are  overdue,  most  of  them  ■since  last 


'The  image  of  law  enforcement,  as 
someone  with  a  big  stick  who  hits  you 
over  the  head,  has  to  be  changed!"  stat* 
ed  Campus  Police  Chief  Nelson  C.  Lum 
in  an  interview  with  The  Guardsman. 

Lum  assumeddutiesasheadof the 
41-man  force  beginning  this  semester. 
He  is  a  native  San  Franciscan  and  a 
graduate  of  Washington  High.  Entering 
City's  Criminology -Department  after 
two-and-a-half  years  with  Army  Air- 
borne in  Vietnam,  Lum  is  now  in  his 
fifth  and  last  semester  here.  He  plans  to 
either  continue  his  training  at  Golden 
Gate  College  or  join  the  San  Francisco 
PoIkc  Department, 

Chosen  to  replace  departing  chief 
Gile  Pursley,  Lum  has  brought  to  lead- 
ership some  new  ideas  and  attitudes. 

Faculty  and  administrators  were 
surprised  last  month  by  a  memo  from 
Lum  requesting  "Your  cooperation  in 
parking  in  designated  lots  marked  for 
"A",  "B",  and  "C"  permits  only  .  .  . 
Wcwill  also  be  issuing  citations  to  ALL 
cars..." 

PoMcT  "  ■    "-• 


Asked  if  this  constitutes  a  change  of 
polcy,  Lum  replied,  "Yes.  Previously 
the  policy  was  to  extend  'courtesy '  to 
faculty  members.  Their  cars  were  sel- 
dom tagged.  But  I  feel  that  if  students 
are  cited  for  parking,  that  faculty  mem- 
bers shouM  know  campus  rules  better 
by  now  and  should  be  cited  too." 

Campus  citations  are  just  like  the 
ones  issued  off-campus.  They  are  pro- 
cessed by  the  city,  and  fines  go  to  the 
city.  Most  violations  are  a  $10  fine. 
Obstructing  a  fire  hydrant  is  $15. 

**Students  don't  realize  that  once  an 
officer  starts  writing  a  ticket,  he  is  re- 
quired to  complete  it,  even  if  the  driver 
arrives  at  his  car  —  it  is  his  duty,"  stat- 
ed Lum.  "Many  citations  have  already 


been  issued  since  March  1st.  Next  se- 
mester they  will  be  written  starting  the 
filrst  day  of  school,  on  both  student  and 
faculty  cars." 

Campus  policemen  are  criminology 
majors  sworn  in  as  peace  officers  by  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
They  are  promoted  according  to  merit.    _ 
The  force  is  largely  autonomous  under     • 
its  chief.  Criminology  Department 
Chairman  Tim  Foley  is  the  adviser.    - 
Uniforms  and  headgear  are  issued  and 
funded  from  the  Department's  budget. 
All  leather  gear,  shoes,  etc.  must  be     - 
purchased  by  officers.  Campus  Police 
carry  no  guns.  "I  am  against  guns  in 
law  enforcement,"  declared  Lum,  "Per- 
sonally I  favor  the  policy  of  England's 
police  -  -  not  to  carry  guns." 

Goals 

Lum  articulated  his  goals  for  the  unit 
as  "Establishing  communications  be- 
tween [he  police  and  othex.  campus 
groups.  There  is  a  lot  of  misunderstan- 
ding concerning  law  enforcement  in 
general  and  the  Campus  Police  in  par*  - 
ticular.  Some  students  associate  us  with 
the  SFPD  and  so  blame  us  for  their  mis- 
takes. I  happen  to  care  about  this  cam-  * 
pus.  We  need  more  communication, 
understanding,  and  cooperation.  The 
Campus  Police  has  been  isolated  long 
enough!" 

Asked  about  prisons,  Lum  alleged. 
"The  present  penal  system  isn't  work- 
ing. The  goal  must  be  to  rehabilitate  -- 
not  turn  out  more  professional  crimi- 
nals." >% 

The  new  chief  declined  comment  on 
controversial.  Sheriff  Richard  Hongis- 
to,  saying,  "I've  never  met  him,  so  I 
don't  have  any  conclusions  about  him." 

Lum  ended,  "Any  person  or  group 
with  a  problem  should  feel  free  to  con- 
tact me."  Lum's  office  is  in  C-119. 
Phone:  Extension  201.  -  Paul  Snodgrass 


...TTTcy  also  have  Iherr  budget 

problems.  Often  students  may  find 
themselves  suddenly  diverted  to  another 
chosen  school.  The  squeeze  is  on." 

Kirk,  when  asked  of  the  estimated 
number  of  students  who  carry  jobs  said 


semester.  Some  of  the  books  were  due 
in  1969,  others  in  1967  and  one  was  due 
March  22,  1963. 

"We  don't  even  consider  something 
due  in  February  overdue."  said  one  li- 
brarian. 

— Faculty  members  with  outstanding 
books  are  sent  overdue  notices  regularly 
but  to  no  avail.  To  combat  this  neglig- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  the  cost 
of  the  books  will  be  charged  to  the  res- 
pective department  budget  after  the 
book  has  been  overdue  one  semester  or 
more.  — . ~ — ^- 

This  could  be  very  expensive  for 
some  departments  since  there  are  cer- 
-ratlT  names  that  come  up  very  frequently 
on  the  check-out  cards.  One  member  of 
the  faculty  has  over  25  books  checked 
out,  all  of  them  overdue. 

The  play  Rosencranz  and  GuUden- 
stern  Are  Dead  is  one  example.  It  has 
been  checked  out  since  February  23  and 
is  not  available  yet 


When  asked  when  the  play  might  be 

returned,  a  librarian  replied,  "Oh!  That 

one  is  checked  out  by  faculty.  I  don't 

know  when  it  will  be  back,  they  keep 

"umocr  01  stuaenis  wno  citrry  ju^  .-~        them  as  long  as  they  want.  Maybe  ifyou 

"60  %or  perhaps  three  fourth*  aredoing^--97-a9.  to  San  Jose.City  College,  90-48, 

(Continued  Page  Four) 
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Do-lt-Yourself  Earth  Week 

~       * 

Thousands  of  schools  and  connminkies  across  the  Nation  ir%  expected  to  join 
hands  for  the  third  consecvtive  year  in  observing  the  new  awareneis  of  our  conserva- 
tion needs  —  Earth  Week  72.  ^  .  ^. 

Set  for  AprH  17-23,  Earth  Week  has  grown  to  symbolize  the  coning  age  of  the 
envkonmental  issue  and  it  provides  the  opportunity  to  learn  soiMthng  about  that  is- 
sue. As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  National  Widlifc  FcdcffatMm  h^JO»«|  other  con- 
servation groups  in  urging  participation  at  the  coamunity  level,  with  local  and  state- 
wide groups  utilizing  their  own  resources  and  establishing  their  own  priorities. 

For  nstance,  this  could  be  a  good  tine  for  the  residents  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  to 
start  a  connunity  recycling  centeV>  or  perhaps  the  citizens  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
should  collectiveiy  examine  the  implications  of  Birmmgham  air  pollution  m  thew  lo- 
cal area,  or  students  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  could  focus  in  on  pollution  problems  in  their 
local  area  vrith  a  display  of  their  personal  artwork.  The  ideas  are  as  limitless  as  the 
problems.  Grass  roots  actions  all  across  the  country  can  focus  new  attention  on  air 
and  water  quality,  land  and  resource  use,  transportation,  technology,  and  urban  and 
population  growth.  •  #  i. 

For  the  Hrst  tiase  in  history,  the  envfa-onmental  issue  will  be  a  major  part  of  the 
political  dialogue  of  nation-wide  elections,  with  (tablic  leaders  and  candidates  ad- 
dressing various  concerns.  Earth  Week  72  can  give  stale  aod  local  groups  a  platform 
09  which  to  determine  the  environmental  positions  and  actions  of  present  leaders  and 

candidates.  .     .        r^i. 

In  addition,  global  pollution  concerns  are  especially  trnidy  this  year  m  view  of  the 
NWF  "Uniting  Nations  for  BioSurvival"  international  symposium  to  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hjman  Environment  in  Stock- 
holm, June  10-12. 

Dae  to  the  grass  roots  emphasis  on  Earth  Week  activities,  there  will  not  be  a  na- 
tional headqaarters.  Interested  persons  and  groups  should  contact  environmental  and 
citizen  organizations  at  the  state  and  local  level  in  order  to  make  their  own  Earth 
Week  plans.     ' 


SPECIAL  REPORT 


Our  Man  on  Ireland 


GK  CHESTERTON  -  "*My  Country  Right  or  Wrong'  is  somethijlg  tiial  no 
InM  patriot  conld  ny.ll',  Blic  stylng  "My  Mollier  Dninit  of  Solier." 


ON  CAMPUS 


Organizations,  Houses 
and  Reading  Matter 
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NATURE  -  offers  beauty  for  all  ages. 


%wi^  from  Phony  Hemfs 

PHTHIRIUS  PUBIS  DECLARED  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
STUDENT  CCXiNCIL  AGREES 
BRUCE  BOSSO  DIES  OF  MALNUTRITION 
434TH  DROWNING  REPORTED  IN  RESERVaR 
WOMEN'S  LIB  DEMANDS  INTEGRATED 
RESTROOMS 

FREE  GAY  STUDENTS  COMPLAIN 
JOCELTN  WON  APPOINTED  GOODWILL    _  .—  — 


i 


AMBASSADOR  TO  TAIWAN 
BOOKSTORE  NOW  BUYING  USED  TEXTS    . 
FOR  TWICE  ORIGINAL  PRICES     '^     ,     .      _  — 
STUDENT  HEALTH  BOARD  QUARANTINED 
MIKE  MITROFF  DRAFTED 
CAMPUS  CLOCKS  SYNCHRONIZED 
RUHON  STUDENT  BANK 
ROLLER  DERBY  SLATED  IN  E-200 
RAAAS  SWEEP  CONFERENCE  TITLE 
NEWAAAN  CLUB  RETREAT  AT  SAN  GREGORIO  BEACH^ 
TOPLESS  WAITRESSES  PROPOSED  FOR 
STATLER  WING 

DINING  OUT  -  THE  CABLE  CAR  CANTEEN 
ASTROLOGY  -  BY  THE  ZODIAC 
SIERRA  CLUB  TO  SELL  XAAAS  TREES  AS  FUNDRAISER 
EXCLUSIVE  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  DALY 
.  CITY  CHICKEN  THIEF  AND  NECROPHILIAC      

DRAAAA  DEPT  TO  STAGE  "OH.  CALCUHA!" 
WITH  PROFESSIONAL  CAST  -  RONALD      .. . . 
REAGAN  AND  SHIRLEY  TEMPLE  BLACK. 


_  The  Student  Communication  Center, 
headed  by  Trina  Scmorile,  haS  begun 
operation  in4he  booth  of  the  student 
lounge.  The  purpose  of  the  Communica- 
tion Center  is  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion to  students,  organizations,  faculty^ 
and  community. 

"Too  many  organizations  die  be- 
cause no  one  knows  of  them  and  when 
organizations  give  dances  and  parties 
they  are  poorly  attended  because  no  one 
knew  the  date  on  which  the  event  was 
set.  So,  thats  what  we're  here  for,"  Tri- 
na beamed. 

Trina  explained  that  the  Communi- 
cation Center  is  impartial  to  all  and  will 
accept  announcements  from  all  organi- 
zations and  individuals  but  to  have  an- 
nouncements out  in  time  interested  indi- 
viduals and  groups  should  turn  their 
material  in  before  Wednesday  noon. 
*  •  « 
For  students  looking  for  an  inexpen- 
sive place  to  live  while  attending  school, 
the  Student  Advice  Center  has  estab- 
lished a  special  housing  file. 

The  file,  open  to  all  students,  is  a 

^composite  of  vacancies  and  requests 

"usually  for  temporary  rentals,  registered 

by  visitors  to  the  center,  and  is  open  to 

all  students  from  8  to  4  daily. 

The  person  responsible  for  almost 
every  operation  in  the  program.  i:inda 
Hicks,  hopes  to  eventually  expand  ser- 
vices by  setting  up  cooperative  corre- 
^jpondence  with  major  realtors  inlhe 
college  community. 

The  nie,  becommg  larger  every  day, 
can  be  found  in  the  advice  center's  new 
location  in  EI09,  around  the  corner 
from  the  bookstore  and  facing  Smith 
Hall. 


Creativity  reaps  its  own  spiritual 
reward,  while  the  Experimental  College 
offers  a  supplement  in  cold,  hard  cash. 

CCSF's  Experimental  College  is  co- 
ordinating publication  of  a  student  liter- 
ary magazine,  and  offering  three  fifty- 
dollar  cash  prizes  as  incentive  to  pro- 
duce the  best  in  the  essay,  short  story, 
or  poetry  category. 

All  work  submitted  in  these  three 
sections  and  any  graphic  entries  must  be 
turned  in  by  April  15. 

Entries  may  be  deposited  in  boxes 
situated  in  front  of  the  campus  book 
store,  in  the  library,  and  at  the  commu- 
nications center  in  the  Student  Union 
Buikling.  or  they  may  be  directly  sub- 
mitted to  an  editorial  staff  member  at 
the  Experimental  College  ofTice,  Bunga- 
low 5. 

The  literary  magazine  is  affiliated 
with  the  English  department  through  a 
one-unit  class  entitled  Forum.  Forum's 
solitary  mission  is  to  prepare,  compile, 
and  present  a  college  magazine,  and 
under  Brown  Miller's  direction  the  task 
is  accomplished  through  use  of  the  facil- 
ities at  Experimental  College. 

After  the  entry  deadline,  a  general 
meeting  of  all  contributors  and  editors 
(Forum  students)  will  be  held  to  deciJe 
general  organization  of  the  yet  unchris- 
tened  booklet.  For  this  purpose  and  for 


general  communication,  all  entries 
should  include  the  name,  address  and 
phone  number  of  the  contributor. 

Dennis  Fong,  co-ordinator  of  activi- 
ties for  the  Experimental  College  and  a 
member  of  the  Forum  class,  hopes  for  a 
more  professional  literary  publication 
on  a  higher  level  of  achievement. 
"We're  attempting  to  make  a  work  of 
arL" 


The  violence  in  Northern  Ireland 
remains  a  mystery  to  most  Americans 
despite  extensive  and  continuing  press 
coverage.  No  matter  how  much  we  hear 
or  read,  nothing  seems  to  quite  put  the 
situation  in  a  clear  perspective. 

J^hy  is  this  so?  The  reason  is  that 

reporting  of  the  violence  has  been  one- 
sided. We  have  heard  the  complaints  of 
the  Catholic  minority  repeatedly.  The 
l.R.A.  or  Bernadettc  Devlin  say  almost 
anything  and  it  is  immcdately  quoted. 
When  British  troops  shot  13  demonstra- 
tors it  was  on  our  front  pages,  but  day 

^fter  day  reports  of  civilians  shot  and 
bombed  by  the  l.R.A.  arc  buried  in  the 
back  pages  and  fine  print. 

Let  us,  then,  broaden  the  view  of  the 
Ulster  conflict  by  exploring  the  other 
side  of  the  tssto*  (the  Protestant  posi- 
tion). 

The  northernmost  area  of  Ireland 
has  historically  been  Protestant.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  Calvinist  influ- 
ence from"  nearby  Scotland  and  the  An- 

'  glican  influertce  from  England  across 
the  water.  The  larger,  southern  portion 
f  ofthe  island  is  ali»o*t.totally  Roman 
Catholic  due  to  missionaries  like  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Patrick  who  came 
from  France  and  Italy  to  the  south.  In 
lact,  Irish  Catholics  today  are  some  of 
the.  most  devout  followers  of  the  Pope  to 
be  found  outside  Italy. 

Six  Counties 

Northern  Ireland  consists  of  six 
counties  and  is  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom (along  with  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales).  The  term  "Ulster"  is  tech- 
nically incorrect.  Prior  to  the  Irish  Re- 
bellion it  referred  to  the  nine  northern 
counties  of  Ireland.  Separation  of  the 
land  following  the  rebellion  was  the  only 
possible  solution  to  end  years  of  blood- 
shed. The  six  northern  counties,  which 
had  supported  the  British  troops,  re- 
mained within  the  Uivited  Kingdom. 
The  south  won  its  inder>cndence  from 
British  rule  and  became  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  (Eire  in  Gaelic). 

The  l.R.A.  (Irish  Republican  Army) 
rebel  force,  which  had  fought  the  British 
iropps  for  political  and  religious  auton- 
omy, was  disbanded  by  the  new  Dublm 
government.  However,  the  most  fanati- 
cal of  the  rebels  continued  to  operate  in 
secret  to  oust  the  Protestant- British  re- 
gime in  the  north,  despite  their  own 
government's  policy  of  "burying  the 
hatchet".  It  is  the  sons  and  giandsons  of 
these  men  who  today  arc  blowing  up 
buses,  shops,  and  pubs  in  Belfast  and 
Londonderry. 

Today.  Protestants  in  Northern  Ire- 
land make  up  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  are  proud  to  be  British  sub- 
jects, having  fought  with  the  English. 
Scottish,  and  Welshmen  in  two  world 
juaii 


Ulstermen  do  not  see  themselves  as 
"oppressed"  by  colonialism  or  imperi- 
alism. They  have  full  Parliamentary 
representation,  including  M.P.  Dev- 
lin. In  fact,  they  are  beneficiaries  as 
members  of  the  British  "welfare  state" 
(free  medical  care,  welfare,  etc.).  The 
British  Army  is  f/reiranny. not  some 
"outside  invaders".  Rather,  many  Pro- 
testants see  Eire  as  oppressed  -—  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  They  see 
the  Republic  as  conservative,  backward, 
poor  and  agricultural  due  to  the  im- 
mense power  of  the  Pope  and  his  doc- 
trines. 

In  an  average  small  town  in  Eire  the 
real  power  in  the  community  is  wielded 
not  by  the  mayor,  but  by  the  village 
priest.  Birth  control  and  abortion  arc 

illegal.  Books  and  films  are  censored  by 

the  church.  ^ 

Terrorists 

Protestants  consider  the  l.R.A.  fa^ 
natical  terrorists  and  cowardly  murder- 
ers who  flee  across  the  border  to  avoid 
justice.  They  seethe  ideaof  a  united  Ire- 
land as  ludicrous;  much  as  the  U.S. 
once  viewed  Joaquin  Murietta's.  rebels 
and  their  attempt  to  unite  California 
with  Mexico. 

There'  is  prejudice  in  Northern  Ire- 
land against  Catholics.  There  is  also 
"de  facto"  segregation  as  an  inevitable 
result  of  it.       ' 

Protes'tants  in  Ulster  (right  or 
wrong)  feel  justified  in  their  fear  and 
suspicion  of  Catholics  for  several  rea- 
son&.  They  believe  that  practically  every 
Catholic  either  has  Telatives  in  the  IRA 
or  contributes  to  it  financially. 

Recent  events  indicate  this  to  be  un- 
fortunately largely  true.  Even  moderate 
Catholics  who  abhor  violence  are  forced 
by  social,  economic,  religious  and  phys- 
ical pressure  to  "play  along '.  The  two 
girls  tarred  and  feathered  publicly  in  a 
Catholic  neighborhood  (because  they 
dated  soldiers)  shows  this  all  too  clear- 
ly. Nonviolent  Catholics  would  have  to 
be  brave  indeed  to  oppose  the  IRA's 
reign  of  terror. 

So,  for  example,  a  factory  owner  will 
claim  that  he  doesn't  hire  Catholics  lest 
his  building  be  bombed,  his  safe  robbed 
for  funds,  or  his  trucks  stolen  for  IRA 

"raids".  .. 

With  such  prejudice  prevailing,  espe- 
cially among  the  more  avidly  Protestant 
working  classes,  why  then  has  the  Cath- 
olic population  increased  so  rapidly  in 
Northern  Ireland  since  the  rebellion  and 
separation?  Ironically,  despite  such  dis- 
crimination. Catholics  continue  to  mi- 
grate north. 

Ulster,  with  it's  modern  industries, 
economic  ties  with  England,  and  liberal 
welfare  policies  enjoys  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  living  than  most  rural  areas  of 
the  south  vnth  its  largely  agricultural 
— economy.  Often  with  no  frrhnit^al  skills. 
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Fool's  issue  or  you'd  have  hod  the  stories  to  match  the  headlines.  ♦ 


Assist  ant 

Featare  E4iter 
Reverters:  Emmett  Barton.  Bruce  Bos- 
so.C.  Csavossy,  Aushim  Chaudhuri. 
Steve  LcMoullec.  Ron  Levy.  Diane 
Merlino.  Paul  MoUey.  C.  Manasseri.  ^ 

fc^  Faculty  \iiiaot:  Dorry  Coppoletta 


Fred  Hkschfclder 

Andy  Maker.  Spencer  Nutting.  Sue 
Satriano.  Paul  Snodgrass.  Gloria  Wein- 
stock.J.  Richard  Wolff. 


After  a  successful  season  opener,  the 
City  College  baseball  team  has  taken  a 
nose  dive.  The  Rams  used  every  possi- 
l5le  method  to  lose  five  straight  games, 
blowing  leads  against  San  Jose  City 
College  and  College  of  San  Mateo,  al- 
lowing ten  walks  vs.  Chabot,  being 
edged  by  Foothill  College  by  one  nip, 

and  blasted  by  Laney  on  four  homers.^ L 

Lack  of  talent  has  not  been  Coach 
Ernie  Domecus'  problem.  He  has  the 
ballplayers.  Steve  Pointer  has  pitched 
well,  but  his  fielding  support  leaves  him 
at  crucial  times  Mike  Howard  is  big  and 
strong,  but  tends  to  be  wild.  Dave  Wei- 
dinger  has  yet  to  repeat  his  season 
opening  form,  when  he  handcuffed  Dia- 
_blo  Valley  College.  John  Grazioli  has 
— a«n  tfOttWe.  '    ' 

The  hitting  attack  has  not  been 
,  strong.  Randy  Karp  and  new  second 
baseman  John  Trent  are  solid  at  .476 
,  and  .357.  respectively,  and  Craig  Cohen 
and  Tharlo  Johnson  swing  clutch  sticks. 
but  the  rest  of  the  line-up  might  as  well 
not  be  there.  Dave  Giorgi  leads  the  oth- 
er four  starters  with  a  flaccid  .150  bat- 


Paul  Snodgrass 

and  usually  with  many  mouths  to  feed, 
the  newly-arriyed  Catholics  are  "Free- 
loaders, living  off  welfare  taxes"  to 
many  Protestants. 

The  IRA's  terrorism,  however,  re- 
mains the  primary  cause  of  ill-feeling 
toward  Catholics.  We  are  all  familiar  hy_ 
now  with  revolutionary  tactics  aitd 
morality  (or  lack  of  it).  Che  Guevcra 
blew  up  bridges  and  government  build- 
ings. The  Viet  Cong  bomb  nightclubs 
fullofAmer  an  soldiers.  American 
revolutionaiies  dynamite  police  stations 
and  banks. 

The  IRA  go  beyond  such  strategic 
targets.  Indiscriminate,  random,  seem- 
ingly pointless  murder  is  their  specialty. 
Pubs,  buses,  theatres,  department  stores 
and  houses  all  full  of  civilians  —  have 
been  bombed  without  warning  or  witb- 
out  apparent  reason.  IRA  snipers  pick 
off  pedestrians  at  will. 

The  IRS's  atrocities  go  on  day  after 
day.  You'll  find  the  reports  of  them 
somewhere  in  the  back  pages  of  your 
newspaper.  Everyone  in  Ulster 
(Protestant.  Catholic,   atheist,  liberal. 


•  •  * 


Authors  Note:  I  lived  in  Belfast  until 
I  was  12  years  old.  My  family  and 
friends  N^erc  moderates  who  couldn't 
care  less  what  a  man's  religion  was.  I 
didn't  attend  church,  although  my 
grandparents  were  Protestant.  I  have 
two  aunts  in  Belfast.  One  is  Protestant 
and  one  is  Catholic.  My  concern  is  with 
objective  journalism  -  not  to  lake 
sides.  '— — ^^_ 


conservative,  young  or  old)  lives  in  con- 
stant danger  of  sudden  death  —every 
minute  of  every  day.  Most  Ulstermen 
see  this  as  no  "revolution"  or  "war  of 
liberation".  They  see  random  murder 
and  terror  by  a  group  of  religious  and 
political  fanatics.  Many  Protestants  be- 
"tteffilhe  IRA  is  trying  ta till  off thcem;: 


ting  average. 

The  next  home  action  is  Saturday. 
April  8.  vs.  Foothill  at  Balboa  Park, 
game  time:  1 1  am  and  Tuesday  April 
11  vs.  CSM.  starting  at  Balboa  Park  at 
3  pm. 


The  Rams'  track  team  has  enjoyed 
-little  success,  dropping  its  first  three 
dual  meets,  to  Diablo  Valley  College. 
97-39.  to  San  Jose  City  College.  90-48. 
and  to  Foothill  by  an  undertcrmined 
score  Coach  Vasquez's  thinclads  lack 
the  depth  to  prevail  in  the  duals,  but  do 
have  several  individual  performers  who 
should  excell  at  the  inter-conference  re- 
lay* .         L 

Ron  Ruffin  looks  good  in  the  sprints 


tire  non-Catholic  majority. 
Tactics  " 

If  Protestants  do  begin  to  retaliate  in 
organized  groups,  using  IRA-type  tac- 
tics, (as  Irish  and  British  leaders  fear) 
the  result  could  be  genocide.  This  is  why 
the  army  was  brought  in.  at  the  request 
of  Catholic  leaders,  to  protect  Catholic 
lives.  ■    - 

But  IRA  ambushes  and  sniping  have 
killed  so  many  of  theseyoung  British 
mcmthat  the  army  has  gone  beyood- 
their  policing  and  peace-keeping  duties 
to  search  houses  and  intern  suspected 
IRA  members.  There  is  no  hope  wha- 
tever of  any  kind  of  settlement  as  long 
as  the  IRA  persists  in  its  campaign  of 
-murder,  terror,  and  destruction  without 
conscience. 


Campus  Views 


By  Paul  Snodgrass 

QUESIIUN: 
Jim  Masters  -  General  Education 

I  think  vMe're  spending  too  much  j—n,- 
money  on  it.  Us  used  to  take  the  spot-  ||^*t^ 
light  off  more  important  things.  ^^^' 


^ 


■•?*»- 


Joe  Gregory  -  Radiology * — — 

I  guess  it's  O.K.  But  the  money 
should  be  spent  on  stopping  wars  and 
pollution. 


•  f 


Harold  Albary  -  Matbcnatics 

It's  a  good  thing.  The  space  industry 
helps  the  economy  by  creating  high- 
paying  jobs.  If  the  space  program  was 
bigger  there  would  be  less  unemploy- 
ment among  professional  people. 


Dave  Pkfswier  -  PhotogrifEy 

I  think  it's  good  to  explore  the  un- 
iverse, to  learn  more  about  why  we're 
here  and  wliat's  going  to  happen.  The 
more  we  know  about  the  universe  the 
more  we  know  about  ourselves. 


John  Qark  -  Matheaatics 

Yes.  What  else  is  there  to  study?  We 
get  a  lot  of  hew  informalioa-from  it.  It 
will  be  worthwhile  in  the  long  run  al- 
though there  are  no  immediate  financial 
benefits  from  it. 


xje  * 


and' sparks  the  440-rclay  team  with 
Gary  Adams,  William  Wilder  and  Wil- 
lie Frances.  Cirlo  Morgan  shows  prom- 
ise in  the  880,  and  Bob  Falo  can  throw  a 
good  discus.  The  mile  relay  team  and 
the  long  jumpers  are  stror\g,  but  they're 
not  enough  to  kee^the  Rams  from  los- 
iiu  the  dual  meets. 


Rutka  Ummnis  -  GcMral  Education 

It  has  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
-W^  good  for  learning  more  about  our 
enviTonment.  But  it  takes  a  lotuf  tax 
money.  It's  a  good  idea  to  explore  other 
planets  because  of  the  ways  we've 
messed  ours  up. 


MorfciMoflco//  kaps  About  China 


(Continued  from  pag«  One) 

I  came.  These  changes  affected  the  US 
relationship  with  China  and  hence 
China's  relationship  with  the  world. 

Admission  to  the  U.  N.  along  with 
US  lifting  of  travel  and  trade  restric- 
tions were  small  but  important  indica- 
tions of  this  change. 

_  New  China 

A  new  "international  China"  is 
emerging,  Mancall  noted.  One  that  is 
_  different  from,  the  past  hoards  and  from 
the  nation  that  was  exploited  by  the 
Western  powers.  This  new  China  is 
demanding  that  it  assume  a  cole  m 
world  leadership. 

Mancall  continued  by  noting  three 
important  facts  about  the  "New  Chin- 

•". 

-  The  new  China  is  no  longer  hun- 
gry. They  are  at  least  well-fed.  "This." 
Mancall  stated,  "is  a  victory  for  Com- 
munism." 

For  the  first  time  in  150  years 
..China  is  effectively  governed  to  the  vil- 
'  <age  level,  with  no  distinction  between 
the  rulers  and  masses.  ITTT 

-  Finally  China  is  confident  of  its 
future.  In  the  early  20th  Century,  the 
emerging  China  turned  to  the  West  for 

-dtreetion.  Now  it  t$ convinced  that  tt 
can  go  its  own  way.  It  is  a  militaristic 
state,  but  it  stood  up  to  Russia  in  the 
interpretation  of  Communism,  built  its 
own  atomic  arsenal  and  successfully 
challenged  India  in  a  border  dispute. 
The  atomic  arsenal  is  the  most  impor- 
tant sign  of  confidence  for  it  is  a  sumbol 
of  interenational  power. 

Nixon's  Visft 
**A  week  that  chanfed  the  workf?  1 


doubt  it."  smiled  Mancall. 

With  this,  Mancall  carefully  probed 
for  the  significance  of  President  Nixon's 
journey  to  Peking. 

According  to  Mancall,  Nixon's  visit 
;to  China  was  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
"broadcast,"  on  an  international  basis 
their  new  image  and  international  role. 

His  reception,  one  that  significantly 
lacked  crowds,  was  a  statement  to  the 
world  that  China  didn't  really  care 
about  Nixon's  presence.  China  would 
not  gain  from  him,  nor  would  it  give  any 
concessions  to  him.  Nixon  was  merely  a 
tourist. 

Mancall  termed  Nixon's  visit  a  week 
of  non-negotiations. 

His  journey  did  create  some  interna- 
tional rumbles.  "The  important  deve- 
lopment." s4id  Mancall  involves  Russia 
and  Japan."  The  Russo-Japanese  rela- 
tionship involves  trade.  The  Russians^ 
needing  technological  help  will  supply 
the  Japanese  with  the  natural  resources 
needed  to  keep  their  industrial  economy 
going  The  Japanese  will  in  turn  supply 
"^the-Russians  with  new  technology.  The 
full  materialization  of  this  relationship 
could  affect  both  China  and  the  US;  the 
US  by  increased  trade  competition,  and 
China  by  a  political  power  struggle  on 
the  Asian  Political  stage.  

Dr.  Mancall  concluded  by  stating 
that  if  it  could  maintain  its  present  rigid 
form  of  government  for  two  more  gener- 
ations. China  would  be  an  extremely 
potent  force  in  world  affairs. 

But  the  problem,  as  Chou-En-lai 
himself  noted,  lies  in  the  Chinese  com- 
munist Government:  "Our  leadership  is 
extremely  old."  Chou  is  noted  to  have 
said.  "Where  will  our  leadership  come 
from?" 


With  three  semesters  of  experience 
behind  them,  the  City  College  Child 
Care  Center  is  making  bold  plans  for  a 
possible  summer  session  and  an  expand- 
ed program  for  Tall  '72. 

The  Child  Care  Center,  located  in 
Bungalow  seven,  is  funded  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Students  and  provides  free  care 
services  for  the  children  of  daytime  stu- 
dents. 

In  one  of  their  recent  weekly  meet- 
ings, the  Child  Care  Steering  Commit- 
tee, made  up  of  faculty,  administrators. 


City  College  Contributes  to  Jail 


CCSF  is  one  of  the  operating  bases 
for  a  specific  plan  in  a  multi-phasic  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  the  level  of  San  Fran- 
cisco county  jails. 

In  appeals  through  the  media  and  in 
personal  appearances.  Sheriff  Richard 
Hongisto  initiated  a  large-scale  book 
drive  two  months  ago  for  the  inmates  at 
San  Francisco  and  San  Bruno  jails.  City 
College  IS  partK'ipating  in  the  drive  as 
the  major  outlet  for  literary  contribu- 
tions from  students  on  campus. 

Steve  Robertson,  a  nnember  of  Hon- 
gisto's  volunteer  workers  and  acting  li- 
aison between  the  SherifTs  program  ahd 
Ckv  College,  berated  campus  participa- 
tion and  active  interest  to  date.  "To  be 
up  front.  I  w^as  very  disappointed  »«h 
the  rc.«pon!><.  Only  about  four  boxes 
have  been  collected  so  far  " 

.As  a  result  of  Hongisto's  personal 
rallying,  the  general  puNK  has  respond- 
ed with  well  over  five  thousand  dona- 
tions, brought  dircctlv  to  Robertson  or 
the  SherifTs  hcjdquaners 

The  two  campus  donaiioB  pouRs  are 


The  concept  of  an  inmates  book  drive 
originated  during  Hongisto's  tour  of  the 
county  jails  soon  after  his  election.  The 
inmates  inadequate  library  proved  to  be 
a  refuse  dump  for  people's  unwanted  lit- 
erature. wHh  an  abundance  of  outdated 
books  of  little  interest,  in  various  stages 
of  dilapidation. 

,  Robertson  summarizes  Ftongisto's 
purpose  in  initiating  the  collection  pro- 
gram, as.  a  definite  step  forward  in  thi 
movenoent  to  humanis  S.F.  county's 
jails.  "The  idea  is  to  generally  upgrade 
the  emotional  level  at  the  jail,  so  the 
inmates  don't  sit  in  a  cubicle  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  going  batty  .  .  the 
greatest  need  in  any  prson  is  something 
coos»n»ctr»<  to  do  " 

Part  ol'  the  operatKM  plans  include 
drt'rIopBf  a  snaO  book  outlet  on  each 
tjerofthejai.  aad  possibly  convertmga 
pnHM  eUmoom  mo  a  major  library. 
Moa  Awiuw  «tt  fo  to  the  San  Bni- 
■o  jaii^  wlieTc  lanates  have  already 
t«a  iTjoi  aad  are  sert  ing  sentences. 

Robertson's  ^b  is  to  collect  the  City 


SUPERVISED  PLAY  -  Responsible  adults  look  on  as  children  amuse  themse- 
lves at  the  City  CoUege  Child  Care  Center 

Child  Care  Center  Plans  Expansion 


parents  and  students,  reviewed  eligibili- 
ty for  children  and  released  a  time 
schedule  for  summer  and  fall  enroll- 
ment.      / 

The  Child  Care  Center  was  estab- 
lished almost  two  years  ago  to  provide 
child  care  services  for  the  children  of 
students  attending  CCSF.         "^ 

Its  main  objectives,  as  outlined  by 
the  committee,  are  to  provide  a  safe  and 
enriched  environment  for  children, 
provide  care  services  to  the  maximum 
amount  of  students  and,  /inally,  to 
provide  an  educational  experience  for 
students  and  parents  interested  in  lear;i- 
ing  a  variety  of  positive  ways  to  interact 
with  children. 

The  only  requirements  for  a  child's 
admittance  to  the  program  are  that  a 
parent  be  a  student  at  City  College,  the 
child  be  toilet  trained  and  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  five  years  nine  months. 

The  time  table  for  summer  and  fall 
enrollment  in  the  Child  Care  program  is 
as  follows: 


Award  Presented  to  Hero  for 
Saving  Life  of  Small  Child 


FRENCH  WINNER  -  Rosemarle  Pressler  reflects  on^her  recent  honor. 

Bronze  Medal  Won  by  French  Student 
Takes  Second  Place  In  Essay  Contest 


On  March  23  Atiliai  Malepeai,  a 
Criminology  student  at  City  College 
was  cited  for  heroism  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross 

The  award,  presented  by  Dr.  Harry 
Buttimer,  Assistent  Superintendant  of 
City  College,  and  R.  D.  (Lefty)  Sproull 

of  the  Red  Cross,  was  given  for  his 

quick,  lifesaving  actions  on  October  6, 
1971  when  heg^e  moUth-to-mout+i  — 
resuscitation  to  a  choking,   18-month- 
old  child. 

"Iwas  walking  down  Ocean  aven- 
ue,"  said  Malepeai,  "when  I  saw  a  man 
with  a  baby.  The  mother  was  calling  for 
help  which  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
man  was  trying  to  kill  the  baby." 

Malepeai  went  to  investigate  the  dis- 
turbance and  found  out  that  the  baby's 
grandmother  tried  to  give  the  child  an 
aspirin  tablet  that  lodged  in  the  infant's 


throat,  causing  the  baby  to  choke. 

Because  of  Malepeai's  quick  action 
the  baby  was  once  again  crying  its  head 
off  when  the  fire  department  arrived  to 
take  it  to  San  Francisco  General  Hospi- 
tal. Doctors  there  stated  ihat  the  baby 
would  have  died  had  it  not  been  for  the 
action  on  t+ie  part  of  Malepeai. 
—  Thc-T«a8on  for  the  tiffle4ag  between 
the  event  and  the  presentation  of  the 
award  was  thatijll  the  particulars  of  the 
event  were  thoroughly  investigated  by 
the  Red  Cross. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  in 
1968,  in  his  native  Samoa,  Malepeai 
saved  a  60-year-old,  drowning  fisher- 
man by  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation 
as  well. 

Malepeai  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1970  and  has  been  a  student  at  City 
College  for  the  last  three  semesters. 


INSTRUCTION  -  is  also  pMl  of  the 
center's  attractioa. 


Mayl!$  •  Applicttioiis  avaUaUe  at 
Center.  (87) 

May  30  -  Deadline  for  returning  ap- 
plications. 

June  9  -  Regbtration  packets  availa- 
JMe  at  Center  between  9-3  p.m.  ^ 

June  14  -  Applicants  who  have  been 
accepted  but  who  have  not  picked  up 
packets  will  have  them  mailed. 

Due  to  program  limitations,  children 
May  be  at  the  Center  a  maximum  of 
four  hours  per  day.  Parents  classes 
should  be  scheduled  in  four  hour  blocks. 
(8-12  am  and  1-5  pm). 


A  loifg-ti'me  iqterest  in  ancient  ruins 
has  brought  a  bronze  medal  and  nation- 
al recognition  to  City  College,  student 
Rosemarie  Pressler. 

Pressler,  who  plans  to  major 4n 
French  at  San  Francisco  State  College 
next  Fall,  finished  in  second  place  in  the 
Alliance  Francaise,  a  contest  sponsored 
by  the  French  government. 

PartKipants,  coming  from  major  ci- 
ties throughout  the  world,  were  required 
to  write  a  500  word  essay  on  the  aspect 
of  French  culture  that  they  enjoyed  the 
most.  Presseler's  essay  was  entitled 


"The  Stones  of  France"  and  was  an 
analysis  of  French  Architecture  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present. . 

"My  family,"  stated  Pressler,  "en- 
joyed studying  ruins  and  I  had  a  great 
opportunity  to  explore  French  ruins 
during  the  eight  years  we  spent  in 
France.  I've  studied  ruins  in  Central 
America  as  well." 

At  present,  Pressler  is  enrol\^  in  Dr. 
Doris  Hernied's  French  41  class,  which 
Pressler  said  gave  her  a  great  deal  of 
background  information  on  French  cul- 
ture.   : ^ 


Allan  Temko  Speaks  at  CCSF 
About  Environment  of  tltier 


Voter  RegisfrationDeadfiiietfeon 


Coys  Urge  Homosexual  Leaning 


the  library,  and  the  txpciiMcnul  CoC~ 
lege,  but  Robertson  urges  anyone  vvK  a 
large  amount  of  books  -  CCSF  studeal 
or  not  •  to  call  him  at  3)$"-8S.03  and  ar- 
range to  have  the  books  pKked  ap 
Every  kind  of  book  in  good  condaioa  is 
accept  aNe.  from  paperbacks  to  airreat 
textbooks. 


College  coatnbntions.  process  them 
agaaui  ooatrabaad  aad  put  the  SherifTs 
ofTmal  siaap  on  each  while  wadmg 

and  bureauc- 


The  Free  Gay  Student  Association  of 
City  College  is  having  Gay  Rap  sessions 
this  semester  in  B22I  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  at  II  a.m.  to  12  p.m.  and  in 
S-257  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays. 

The  Gav  Students  welcome  all  stu- 


dents  to  come  and  talk  with  the  gays 
about  anything.  The  association  partic- 
ularly urges  straight  students  to  come 
and  learn  the  truth  about  homosexualit> 
and  get  rid  of  the  salsities  pertaining  to 
"the  gay  life". 


IGraduatlon  Nixed  I 

(Continued  from  Pate  One) 
-something,  some  a  day  a  week.  It  var- 
ies." 

Kirk  said  there  is  no  record  of  gener- 
al ages  of  graduates  but  added  he  ma> 
propose  that  birthdates  be  on  petitions 
for  graduation  if  it  seems  valuable  for 
future  reference. 

Kirk  had  some  particularly  interest- 
ing words  of  his  own  for  those  graduates 
interested  in  some  degree  of  success  in 
the  business  world.  "Read  tlje  business 
section  of  the  newspapers  and  find  out 


Time  is  running  out  for  those  who 
want  to  vote  in  the  upcoming  primaries 
but  haven't  registered  yet. 

The  deadline  for  votes  registration 
for  the  June  6  primary  is  April  13. 

The  registration  proceedure  is  sim- 
ple. Name,  address  and  birth  date  are 
the  only  questions  asked.  Eligibility  to 
vote  includes  90  days  residency  in  state 
and  county  and  54  days  in  precinct. 
Recent  laws  enable  the  young  voter  to 
register  and  vote  at  his  own  address. 

According  to  FRONTLASH,  a  na- 
tionwide organization  dedicated  to  reg- 
istering people  to  vote,  only  about  45%  of 
the  eligible  new  voters  (18-24)  have  reg- 
isteied. 


-^^.jliese  figures  are  notable  because 
the  youth  vote  is  expected  to  be  the  big 
factor  in  the  upcoming  election.  There 
are  approximately  2.4  million  possible 
first  time  voters  in  California,  more 
than  enough  to  change  the  outcome  of 
any  election.  But  if  the  present  trend  of 
non-involvement  should  continue,  that 
so-called  youth  vote  would  go  up  in 
smoke. 

There  is  a  sign  on  the  front  door  of 
one  campaign  headquarters:  "Make  the 
Democratic  System  Work.  Register  to 
Vote". 

If  you  give  a  damn,  do. 

For  more  information  call  558-6161. 


The  cities  of  Detroit.  New  Orleans, 
Miami,  and  many  others  like  them 
throughout  the  world  are  examples  of 
man's  defiance  of  nature.  Their  physical 
form  has  gone  beyond  their  limited 
scale  of  operation.  They  have  become 
ungovernable.  They  have  become  filthy. 
They  have  become  devour^ing  organ- 
isms. They  are  ungovernable. 

This  idea  is  one  of  Allan  Temko's, 
noted  enviornmental scholar  and  teach- 
er and  a  recent  guest  lecturer  at  City 
CoUege. 

Temko  began  his  College  Hour  pre- 
sentation by  noting  that  the  cities  are 
already  all  too  human.  "The  cities,"  he 
said,  "show  clear  signs  of  peoples  stu- 
pidity, foolishness,  lack  of  perserverence 
and  lack  of  courage." 

Temko  went  on  to  say  that,  as  with 
many  things,  th'e  core  of  the  problem 
lies  in  politics:  "There  is  no  humanness, 
no  concern  for  the  environment."  He 
termed  this  needed  new  concern  "envi- 
ronmental politics". 

Oddly  enough,  it  is  the  ancient  mas- 
.jr  Aristotle,  who  according  to  Temko, 
provides  the  best  introduction  to  man's 


^ 


present  environmental  problems. 

Aristotle  noted  that  men  formed  ci- 
ties in  search  of  the  "good  life".  In  an 
urban  culture  many  more  things  were 
accessible  to  the  individual  than  in  the 
once  familiar  and  simple  rural  life  style. 

But  when  man  formed  cities,  Temko  ' 
continued,  the  role  of  nature  as  a  su- 
preme designer  was  lost.  Man  now  took 
charge  and  soon,  the  scientific  concept 
of  form  in  relation  to  role  was  lost.  As  a 
result,  sprawling  cities  were  created  and 
they  became  unlivable. 

Today  a  new  awareness  of  life  has 
developed  in  man  and  now  the  environ- 
ment must  not  only  be  livable  in  body 
but  also  in  soul.  "In  a  sense,  we  must 
spiritualize  our  surrx)undings." 

To  rebuild  our  cities  and  make  them 
once  again  human,  Temko  stressed  the 
need  for  coherent  government. 

From  nation,  to  state,  to  city,  to  the 
very  neighborhood  level,  urban  man 
must  define  his  real  needs  and  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  of  concerned  cn- 
viromental  politics.  "This  task  can  only 
be  left  to  the  young;  They  will  rebuild 
our  cities." 


rtr. 


City  College  is  currently  the  only 
colkaion  base,  but  expansion  to  other 
campttscs  is  a  plan  for  the  future 


4ta^ology  Club  Sponsors  Spring  Boat  Dance 


"Th?~Rjd »ok>gy  Club  at  Cit>  College 
exists  to  hdp  radiology  students  meet 
their  professional  goals  The  groit|^ 
K>lds  tutoring  sessions  and  oNains  liter- 
ature on  rAjH>k>g>  for  students,  besides 
keeping  sttn^cnts  uiformcd  of>.>boppor- 
tunCKs,  lectures,  and  demonstralions  ol' 
inlerrst. 

Some  2ui  siudenTTare enrolled  in  the 


Potential  "X-Ra>  Techs"  must  also 
have  letters  of  resommcndation  and  be 
"mtervTewed  by  the  D^anment  Chair- 
man. ^^  illiam  Hoskins.  prior  to  accept- 
ance April  15  IS  the  registration  dead- 
line for  the  Fall  ""2  semester. 

"It's  a  very  mteresting  field.  \ou  get 
^  to  know  the  other  students  wdl  e\XT- 
'v'one  IS  serious  about  what  tbev're 


techs  in  the  Bay  area,  but  a  great  de- 
mand exists  in  other  areas.  If  you  enter 
the  field  you  should  plan  on  relocating 
eventually."  _ 

The  club  plans  to  rent  boat  for  a 
fund-raising  dance  out  in  the  Bay .  some- 
time  in  May   This  will  be  open  to  all 
students.  Those  w^ing  more  informa-- 
tion  about  the  club,  its  activities,  or  the 


The  Warmth  ofjpring  Awakens  the  InnerSoul  of  City  CoHege 


To  become  full-fledged  Radiological 
Technicians  they  must  complete  the 
M«-year  atrriaitem  followed  by  eighi^ 
moaths  of  iMemship  and  a  state  e\am>- 
•atina  to  ohtaM  their  iKcnsc.  Prcret|ui- 
siles  for  Ike  proferaM  iadiide  CImmb- 
try.  YhyMcv  AlfcWa  and  GeoMdrr . 


audywg    mwost  e%'ef>one  "^to  gradu-       ne*d  m  general  can  eiirVKt'T^rcsidcnt  wtim'S  availaWc.^ropfe  liave  to  be  in 


atcs  goes  on  to  get  their  license."  staled 
Ron  Filiigerald.  Radiology  Ctvb  Presi- 
dent. 

There  arc  two  types  of  techniciafts. 
DiapMKtic  aad  TherapaUK.  For  those 
cwnieraig  Radiolofy  as  acarecr.  Fiu- 
gcraM  wi^iatd.  "TWr«  arc  plenty  «f 


David  Blair  at  282-9290. 

Blair  commented.  "Our  club 
provaks  an  outlet  for  student's  opinions 
on  the  profram  >*e  and  the  Advisory 
Co«i^rttee  ncommcmd  any  changes 
'   It  abo  helps  as  all  gel  to^ente- 


formed  to  where  the  thrust  b.  The  job 
market  is  changing  rapidly  and  it  could 
also  be  moving  towards  vocations  such 
as  health  fields  ' 

According  to  the  registrar's  ofTice,  an 
estimated  1.055  students  are  expected  to 
this  Spring. 
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I    .  4JsJ-.^#'       Soorts  for  Ptofit,  Not  fun        rThowgfc*  for  Tfcc  iVeefc  ,1   'ik«.h.D„ii,  the dassk John  Hus*   Comnierciol 


:  Q  UMO  idea 


nMional  wildlife  w«ok  national  wildlife  federation  and  stale  affiliates   march  19-25, 1972 
BALD  EAGLE  —  our  national  bird,  is  an  endangered  species. 

rd  fot— ^ — 


^00  Rewa 
Exposed  Eagle  Killer 


A  S500  reward  for  information  lead- 
ing to  the  conviction  of  a  person  for 
shooting  a  bald  eagle  has  been  awarded 
by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  reward  was  the  first  given  under 
a  nationwide  bounty  program  started  by 
theNWF  in  1971. 

Authorities  asked  that  the  names  of 
those  involved  in  the  case  be  withheld  as 
it  could  possibly  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  informant. 

"We  abhor  the  atmosphere  in  which 
this  type  of  information  cannot  be  given 
public  credit.  Both  the  man  who  ex- 
posed the  shooting  of  this  magnificent 
bird  and  the  shooter  should  be  clearly 
recognised,'"  said  Thoms  Kimball,  exe- 
cutive director  of  the  NWF. 

Although  it  has  been  against  federal 
law  to  shoot  bald  eagles  since  1940,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation's  reward 
program  was  started  in  1971  as  a  result 


of  the  mass  slaughter  of  eagles  in 
Wyoming  last  year. 

The  outlook  for  the  national  bald 
eagle  population  is  considered  bleak. 
The  continued  use  ofJiar^j)estici^cs 
and  diminishing  habitat  continue  to 
take  their  toll.  The  species  of  the  bald 
eagle  that  is  found  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  U.  S.  is  already  da&sified  as  an  en- 
dangered species  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  NWF  continues  to  offer  a  $500 
reward  which  may  be  requested^by  writ- 
ing to  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
1412  16th  Street,  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036,  upon  verification  that  the 
claimant's  information  was  substantial 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  conviction  for 
shooting  a  bald  eagle.  The  request  must 
be  made  within  six  months  of  the  con- 
viction. If  more  than  one  bald  eagle  was 
shot  by  the  convicted  person,  $500  will 
be  awarded  for  the  total  number  sh^. 


Sports  for  Profit,  Hot  fun 

Tlx  naiw  !«•««  I'"*'""  »"""  "  '^•y*^  Ih.  openinj  of  Ih.  sfsoa  but  the  tt.1 

hor  *®"^  "r*  a  oame  nlaved  for  pleasure  rather  than  ruiancial  gam. 
""W^;  n^bXTrllS7.^e  aJit.  sports  f«- onji  •«-  »-•- Incensed  at 
the^Siucfion^f  their  little  dream  worid.  The  boyhood  hIoIs  that  they  had  wor- 
lhiDO^™^chUdiK)d  simply  became  workers  lookmg  for  a  ra.se  m  their  pens|on 
vlT^heZSls  simply  bcJcine  h.rd-he«led  businessmen  worrymg  about  losing 

"Tt^'hk  time  we  have  no  kfca ibooTthe  witcome  •f^h*  strike  or  about  what  effect- 
U  ^1  ha"e  oTi.,^bi!  anS  other  professional  sports.  But  we  do  feel  that  it  is  time  to 
sav  a  few  words  about  professional  sports  m  AmerKa. 

^t  sLid  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  is  not  hopelessly  na«e  that  professwnal  sports 
-  JL«^««  that  enioy  privUeges  no  other  busmess  enjoys.  For  example,  what  busi- 
;Ss  «1  S  an  oZe'o'r  facly  at  public  expense  with  the  understanding  that  it 
c^abondon  that  city  whenever  it  wants  to  go  on  to  greener  pastures, 
"if  we  iS  at  professional  sports  in  this  light  we  can  see  that  the  players  are  no. 
the  ereedy  beasts  that  the  owners  and  many  sport  fans  have  pictured  them.  Tht  play- 
ers are  simply  working  men  worrying  about  their  future.  .      /     ,  „ 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  that  we  look  a.  professional  sports  as  a  business  and  not  a  plefcs- 
ant  pastXe  run  and  played  by  men  who  couldn't  care  less  about  financal  gam. 

„ —  -EdHartzler   -^ 

Shall  IVe  Jape  or  Swive? 

Thanks  to  The  New  Yorker^d  Charles  McCabe  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

for  reviving  two  pre-Reformation  verbs  -  to  jape,  and  to  swive.  English  teachers 
should  now  be  alerted  that  these  two  words  may  appear  in  their  next  set  of  term  pa- 

***'For  unsuspecting  folks,  jape  and  swive  are  explicit  synonyms  for  sexual  inter- 
course They  were  popular  in  England  when  it  was  a  very  CatholK  country.  However, 
good  old  Henry  VIII  came  along  and  rejected  the  Papacy  and  thus  jape  and  swive. 
The  Puritans  made  quite  sure  they  vanished  from  the  English  language  completely. 

Charles  McCabe  draws  the  conclusions  that  as  brainwashers,  the  Puritans  were 
right  up  there  with  the  Jesuits  and  Josef  Goebbels.  The  job  they  did  on  poor  old  sex 
was  beautiful.  Never  has  the  apparatus  of  propaganda  been  more  efTectively  leveled 
at  a  more  harmless  target.  ^^ 

Sex  qua  sex,  is  about  as  harmful  as  breathmg.  But  who  among  us  b^  say  that 
there  might  not  arise  a  new  Martia  Luther  or  John  Calvin,  who  vnil  found  a  faUh  on 
the  propositkMi  that  breathipg  is  INDEED  harmful,  and  that  the  most  obscene  sound 
in  the  worid  is  a  snort?  The  population  explosionists  have,  indeed,  come  dose  to  this 
sort  of  reasoning. 

Meantime,  thanks  for  the  blessings  of  verbal  obsolescence.  The  next  tune  you 
meet  a  truly  attractive  number,  you  know  perfectly  wdl  that  you  can  say  to  her,  with- 
out the  slightest  fear  of  a  slap  in  the  face:  "ShaU  we  swive?" 

-  Sue  Satriano 


: 


Thought  For  The Jfeeh 

"You  ca^  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.  You  can  fool  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time.  But  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  ^^^ 

Sports  Rpund-Up  -      ~ 

Bosebill,  Track  ancLSwiiiiiiiuig 


Film  Series  Presents: 

Beat  the  Devil,  the  classic  John  Hus- 
ton black  comedy,  will  be  shown  at 
noon  and  8  pm  today  in  V- 1 1 5  as  part  of 
the  College  Film  series. 

The  all-star  cast  includes  Humphrey 
Bogart,  Jennifer  Jones,  Gina  Lollobrigi- 
da,  Peter  Lorre  and  Ben  Blue.       ~^ 

A  convoluted  plot,  high  and  low 
comedy  and  a  literate  screen-play  by 
Truman  Capote  combine  to  Ynake  one 
of  the  funniest  pictures  everJalmed. 

Admission  to  all  of  the  films  is  free. 
i::KSaawSt:TiQliody  Wived  Goodbye. 


Comnierciol  Term 
Popers  Con  Hurt 


The  leaflets  tliat  were  to  be  found«n 
almost  all  cars  on  the  campus  advertis- 
ing term  papers  for  sale  may  have 
sounded  tempting,  but  there  are  certain 
dangers  that  go  along  with  them. 

Two  University  of  Michigan  stu- 
-dcnts  are  facing  expuTsiaptonLsingji 


WBattre 


Contre  des  Nioulins  ^ 


Veterans 


Here  Are  Q's  and  A's 
and  Job  Opportunities 


Q  I  am  a  veterar^  with  an  ordinary  life 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  policy. 
May  I  surrender  it  for  paid-up  insur- 
ance and  still  draw  dividend^' 
A— Yes,  but  your  dividends  will  be 
smaller. 
Q     I  am  100  percent  disabled  from  ser 


The  new  guidelines'  aim  is  to  in- 
crease veteran  participation  in  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act 
(MDTA)  and  by  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  (to A). 

To  ease  entry  of  veterans  into  the 


Editor 

City  College  Newspaper 
City  College  -  Phelan  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  California 

Dear  Sir: 

As  an  Evening  Division  student, 
1  don't  expect  all  the  benefits  and  ser- 
vices that  a  full-time  day  student  might 
receive  at  City.  However,  when  some- 
thing is  offered  for  my  use.  I  take  advan- 
tage ot  It. 

The  beautiful  Strident  Union  fin- 
ished just  a  year  ago  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents, and  is  available  as  a  peaceful. 


vice-connecteU  iiijuiie,s.  and  wonder  if — different  ^•'^'^P*^"*"',^^^^  M DT A  pro- cOittforiaMC  study  atmtKphefC.  La!;i 

the  Veterans  Administration  wilt  treat 
me  for  a  disability  I  suffered  after 

Jeaving  the  service.       V       . 

A— Yes,  Veterans  permanently^  ani^to- 
lally  disabled  from  service-connected 
causes  can  be  treated  at  N  A  outpatient 
dinics  for  nonserv  ice-connected  disabili- 
lies.  You  should  apply  for  treatment  at 
the  nearest  VA  ofTice 


was  a  group  of  young  people  (some 
about  13  years  old,  obviously  not  Cit> 
College  students)  playing  cards,  listen- 
ing and  singing  to  a  very  louH^radio. 
calling  to  their  friends  across  the  room. 
eating,  and  smoking  pot.  The  entire 
room  was  strewn  with  debris  leftover 
Junchcs,  empty  paper  cups.  cand\  pi 
pers.  etc.  There  was  even  a  dried-out 
cafeteria  tray,  dishes  and  all.  on  the 
floor  under  one  chair.  It  was  nearly 
impossible  to  study  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

When  the  Union  first  opened,  there 
were  strict  rules  about  eating,  radio>. 

I  louniitf. 


Q  Several  years  ago  I  elected  to  re- 
ceive tjenetits  under  the  new  pension  law 
when  I  exceeded  the  $1,600  annual  in- 
come limitation,  resulting  in  termina- 
tion of  benefits  under  the  old  pension 
law.  Now  that  income  limitations  under 
the  old  law  have  been  increased,  can  I 
go  back  to  drawing  pension  under  the 
old  law? 

A— No.  Once  a  pensioner  has  chosen 
benefits  under  the  new  law,  he  cannot  go 
back  to  the  old  law. 


it 


The  Veterans  Administration  an- 
nounced newly  adopted  guidelines 
whk;h  give  Viet  Nam  veterans  "absolute 
preference"  for  training  slots  in  most 
programs  funded  by  the  Department  «f 
Labor. 


grams,  the  Labor  Department  has 
waived  some  of  the  personal  and  income 
requirements  for  veteran  enrollment. 

For  the  EOA  programs. however,- 
veterans  must  nrcet  the  low-income 
family  requirements.  They  will  then  be 
first  in  line  for  such  programs  as  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program, 
jOperation  Mainstream,  public  seryice_ 
careers  and  the  Job-Corps. 

Nationally,  about  74,000  veterans 
were  recruited  into  these  programs  from 
July  1971  through  January  1972. 

The  February  drop  in  veterans' 
unemployment  was  attributed  to  the 
close  cooperation  between  federal  and 
state  government,  local  agencies,  busi- 
ness groups  and  the  National  Jobs  for 
Veterans  Committee.  These  same 
groups  will  be  cooperating  in  carrying 
out  the  Labor  Department  changes  in 
MDTA  and  EOA. 

State  employment  agencies  will  be 
advised  of-existing  traimng  slots.  T  hcy- 


year  Ifound  the  Union  useful  and  enjoy- 
able in  the  early  evening  hours  before 

^as.«4cs  at  7:00  p.m.  

On  March  23  ,  for  the  first  time  this 
semester.  I  came  to  the  Union  to  review 
for  an  ex;lm  and  found  an  appalling  situ- 
ation. The  furniture  was  moved  around, 
mostly  into  one.  corner.  In  that  corner 


loud  lalKIng,  etc.  in  the  upstain  __^ 
Aren't  these  rules  still  in  effect"  Docmi  I 
anyone  ever  clean  the  lounge.'  It  set•nl^ 
Jp  me  the  students  should  take  pride  in 
such  a  beautiful  building  and  not  freal  it 
like  a  garbage  dump. 

Concerned, 
Donna  Ahlstrand 


will  then  be  given  48  hours  to  refer  a 
veteran  to  the  vacancies^.  If  veterans  are 
not  available,  the  jobs  Will  be  filled  with 
others. 


The  Guardsman  is  published  weekly  by  the  Journalism  students  of  San  Francis  . 
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ReiMrtcrs:  Emmett  Barton.  Bruce  Bos- 
so.C.Csavossy.  Aushim  Chaudhuri, 
Steve  LcMoullec,  Ron  Levy.  Diane 
Mcrlino,  Paul  Moblcy.  C.  Manasseri. 
^^ Faculty  Advisor;  Dorry  Coppoletf 


Andy  Maker,  Spencer  Nutting.  Sue 
Satriano,  Paul  Snodgrass,  Gloria  Wein- 
stock,  J.  Richard  Wolff. 


The  City  ColleW  baseball  team  has 
problems,  but  pitching  is  not  one  of 
them.  Neither  is  hitting.  Consistency  is 
the  Rams'  problem,\as  they  decimated 
Merritt  College.  8-0,\but  lost  to  Diablo 
Valley  College,  3-2. 

Steve  Pointer,  the  iVjuthpaw  transfer 
from  Skyline  CollegA.  pitched  great 
ball.  He  completed  both  games,  struck 
out  24  and  allowed  only  one  earned  run. 
,He£yeadxoyii.in,on£or  tKe  nins  a^ainsj. 
DVC.  Vet,  shoddy  defense^ cost  him  the 
victory. 

\  Pointer  has  had  a  Irustr^ing  season, 
poking  a  fine  1. 00  earned  riin  average 
but  iDvinning  only  one  of  four  gkmes. 

The  culprits  against  DVC  were 
Dave  Giorgi  and  Craig  Coheiv  whose 
sixlh-inning  errors  led  to  the  d^iding 
runs.  Ironically,  these  two  had  kd  the 
attack  against  Merritt.  Cohen  cracking 
live  hits  and  Giorgi  belting  the  R^s' 
first  homer  of  the  year.  \ 

The  Rams'  lineup  now  boasts  five 
300  Hitters.  Cohen  leads  at  .370  (he  also\ 
IS  the  top  RBI  man),  followed  by  Tharlo 
Johnson  at  .354.  and  Randy  Karp,  John 
Trent  and  Rich  Zerga.  Giorgi  has  raised 
his  average  132  points  and  slammed  two 

lers  in  the  last  two  gamies.     

Despite  these  positive  factors,  the 
Rams'  season  record  is  only  2-6.  Poor 


fielding  is  one  cause.  Lack  of  consisten- 
cy is  another.  But  the  test  are  intangi- 
ble. > 

The  Rams'  next  home  action  will  be 
Tuesday,  April   18.  vs.  Laney  College. 
Game  time  is  3  p.m.  at  Balboa  Park. 
»       •       » 

One  of  the  nicest  things^  about  track 
and  field  is  that  you  may  lose  the  meet, 
but  you  can't  lose  everything.  This  has 

_been  Coach  Lou  Vasque/'s  solace  as  his 
traclcmen  pTodtRrbugKa'wihIess  year.'"  ' 

On  March  23.  the  Rams  chocked  up 

their  highest  point  tojal  pf  the  year  in  a 
loss  to  Chabot  College.  Ron  Ruffin  and 
William  Wilder  finished  a  customary 
one-two  in  the  lOO^yd.  dash,  and  Fielder 
and  Daigle  did  the  same  in  the  220. 
Fields  became/the  first  Ram  to  win  the 
440  Intermediate  Hurdles,  and  the  440- 
Relay  teamAept  rolling  along. 

At  theOVC  Easter  Relays,  April  I. 
there  wer^  further  bright  spots.  Wilder. 
Ruffin.  6ary  Francis  and  Cirlo  Morgan 
teamed  to  take  the  sprint  medley,  while 
the  f^o«s  440Jielay  team,  with  Mel- 
vin/Washington  and  Willie  Daigle  join- 
Ruffin  and  Wilder,  won  with  41.7, 
best  time  by  the  Rams  this  year. 
:ome  watch  the  Ram  trackmen  on 
Friifay.  April  14,  as  they  take  on  the 
College  of  San  Mateo  at  2  p.m.  on  the 


football  field. 

*       *       * 

For  a  man  who  should  be  dead. 
Dennis  Glass  swims  very  well. 

Dennis  sustained  a  ncar'fatal  spinal 
injury  during  the  summer,  but  survived 
to  become  the  backbone  of  the  CCSF 
swim  team.  Glass  broke  his  seventh  ver- 
tebrae while  body-surfing,  and  spent 
'  most  of  last  semester  in  a  back  brace. 
Doctors  were  doubtful  that  he  could 
"  s\Vl m^cfff mpet it i vc.ty  agarn;  btrt  he  ha« 
proven  this  semester  that  he  caur- — -_^^ 

Dennis  swam  for  the  Rams  last  year, 
and,  in  the  peak  of  health,  earned  s.ix 
school  records.  This  year,  he  has  al- 
ready qualified  for  the  State  Meets  in 
Pasedena  in  two  events. 


commercial  term  paper  writing  service. 

The  service  sold  both  ,students  iden- 
tical papers,  who,  unknowingly,  turned 
them  in  to  the  same  English  professor. 

The  company  told  each  student  that 
he  received  an  original  term  paper 
which  would  be  the  only  dne  at  the  .un- 
iversity. 

In  addition,  two  Harvard  students 
were  found  to  have  used  this  service.- 
One  was  expelled  and  the  other  sus- 
pended for  one  year. 

SanforifDean.  Psychology  DeparP" 
-jnent  chairman  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  stated  that  if  students  can  buy 
term  papers,  "Why  don't  we  sell  them 
course  credits  or  degrees?" 


Coesor,  Cleopotro  ond  The  God- 
fother  Are  Visiting  SorFroncisco 


■^  George  Bernard  Shaw's  satirical 
play.  Caesar  And  Cleopatra,  presented 
at  the  Geary  theatre,  is  a  refreshing  but 
only  moderately  amusing  look  at 
Rome's  great  ruler  and  Egypt's  most 
•lovely  monarch. 

^-  This  battle  between  the  sexes  brings 
us  the  mighty  Caesar,  splendidly  played 
by  William  Paterson,  and  the  vivacious 
Cleopatra,  brilliantly  played  by  the  tal- 
ented Deborah  Sussel.  for  what  is  to 
make  a  relationship  of  charm  and  mys- 
terious romance. 

But  the  play  lacks  believability  and 
fails  to  maintain  what  might  have  been 
a  very  funny  production. 

Cleopatra  is  introduced  as  a  puerile 
and  quite  innocent  girl  of  vigor  and 
ambition.  Caesar  is  shown  as  a  forceful, 
sophisticated  man,  growing  old  grace- 
fully as  he  realizes  his  glorious  career 
will  soon  be  coming  to  an  end. 

We  are  ihown  how  life  between  the 


Off. 


The  film  focuses^n  an  Italian  family 
in  the  New  York-Ne\  Jersey  area  who 
control  gambling  and  ^ostitution.  The 
head,  Don  Vito  Corledtje,  played  by 
Marlon  Brando,  is  the  "Godfather"  la- 
ter to  be  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son, 

Michael.  ,     .  .... 

Marlon  Brando  s  portrayal  of  Vito 
Corlcone  is  one  to  be  applauded.  He 
gives  a  convincing  performance  as  the 
stalwart  of  the  Corleone  family.  His 
raspy  voice  at  the  opening  seems  a  bit> 
rough  but  later  adds  to  his  role  when  he 
becomes  ill.  Playing  in  the  garden  with 
his  grandson  he  falls  over  and  dies 
leaving  his  title  to  one  of  his  two  re- 
maining sons. 

Al  Pacino,  who  plays  the  youngest 
son  and  eventual  Don,  is  also  well  cast 
and  will  soon  be  seen  in  "The  Son  of 
Godfather".  His  cogent  portrayal  of  the 
only  capable  son  for  the  role  of  Don 


Romans  and  EgyptiaTis  is  as  a  serious 
matter  but  made  into  a  madcap  adven- 
ture. 

Director  William  BaH  has  projected 
many  comic  portrayals  in  his  actors  but 
the  cause  for  laughter  grows  slow  and 
uneven,  and  the  rythym  of  the  show  los- 
es interest  throughout. 

The  staging,  however.js  imaginative 
ah? delightful  and  siipportrng  actors 
*  contribute  fine  performances,  such  as 
Paul  Shenar.  Howard  Sherman,  and 
Scott  Thomas.  Particularly,  Marc  Sing- 
er as  the  mistress  to  the  queen,  the 
homely,  virile  Ftatatecta,  is  to  be  com- 
mendal  for  his  witty  acting  job. 

There  are  only  two  performances  of 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra  left,  on  April  17 
and  May  6. 

The  long  awaited  film  of  "The  God- 
father" opened  its  doors  despite  dissen- 
sion from  certain  protest  groups. 

IManyTind  tfie  film  degrading  loihc 


couldn't  hav6  been  bettei.  lit  ev»»kes 
type  of  charisma  which  holds  the  atten- 
tion of  his  viewers  throughout  the 

moviC; ^ '  .1.  r>_- 

The  plotls  certainly  simple.  One 
which  may  be  taken  merely  as  a  Mafia 
gang  fighting,  killing  and  conspiring 
against  one  another.  The  important 
element  is  the  interweaving,  of  charac- 
ters The  personalities  are  very  believa- 
ble, not  always  exhibiting  revenge  and 
hate,  but  compassion  and  loyalty  as 
wdl  They're  not  exemplified  impercep- 
tibly as  ruthless  killers  as  many  may 
expect.  But  rather  all  facets  of  their  lives 
arc  shown,  including  their  tightly-lfnit 

family.        .         .     .      i. 

In  comparing  the  movie  to  the  book 
one's  natural  reaction  is  that  the  dir^- 
tor  left  out  a  lot  if  important  parts.  This 
is  only  to  be  expected  und  given  the  al- 
lotted amount  of  time,  Francis  Coppola 
handles  the  film  very  well.  Most  of  the 
necessary  situatioos  were  jncludcdwrth 
the  typecasting  amazingly  close.  The 

..       L^^ ^In     A».%lc:    Mitt 


L,^,...,  ....'..  ,..-  ."•■-  -  c         -i.  — t- the  tvpecasiinK  auKitnigij   >-^^-    ■■— 

Italian  people  while  some  dislike  the       ""Y'^hich  Coppola  deals  witfi^Tic 


amount  of  violence.  Others  merdy  do 
not  relish  the  idea  of  the  Mafia  and  its 
defamation  of  the  Italian  name  and 
character.  However,  the  show  must  go 


way    111   »'■■■*'"    '-  — rr- 

violence  is  superb.  His  realistic  ap 

proach  is  somewhat  startling  to  the 

more  squeamish  members  of  the  audi- 
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Seven  Come  Eleven,  Dice 
Roll  in  Statler  Wing 


Gambling,  that  tempting  little  game 
of  chance  for  those  who've  the  money  to 
play,  has  laid  its  stakes  at  CCSF. 

According  to  Chief  of  police  Nelson 
Lum  "students  of  all  types  plus  outsi- 
ders participate  but  the  situation 
doesn't  justify  the  cause." 
"  The  stakes  vary  from  nothing  to  pen- 
nies to  dollars  and  although  it's  not  or- 
ganized gambling  it  does  seem  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  get  rid  of. 

Lum  said  there  are  no  raids  because 

"when  wc  get  a  report  of  four  or  five 

gamhlers^at  Statler  Wing  and  start 

'  sending  in  poHee4t  flwy  cause  a  riot  " 


WATER  POLLUTION  -  You  think  you  have  water  problems?  This  poor  fol- 
low has  to  live  in  it. 

Pianist  Grooves  MM^^^ 
Leonne  Lewis  Wows  liJusic  Buffs 


'It's  not  a  casino,"  Lum  said.  "T^le 
Penal  Code  prohibits  gambling  in  the 
state  of  California  and  yet  this  has  been 
going  on  here  as  long  as  I've  been 

Chief."  .        ^ 

"Most  students  who  walk  mto  Sta- 
tler Wing  can't  help  but  become  aware 


of  what's  going  on,"  said  Lum» 

Lum  felt  no  steps  would  b^  taken 
against  gambling  "in  the  immediate 
future"  unless,  he  said,  "the  administra- 
tion decides  to  take  action." 

Asked  if  there's  any  indication  of 
these  activities  in  other  colleges,  Lum 
said  "yes,  1  know  of  a  few  through  con- 
ferences with  student  law  enforcement 
groups  where  there  are  similar  situa- 
tions." 

Lum  is  quick  to  add  that  he  doesn't 
want  to  encourage  gambling  "in  any 
way".  But  he  said  if  the  students  want  to 
do  it  they  just  go  ahead  .^ ~  " 

"My  personal  feeling,"  Lum  said,  "is 
that  if  a  person  really  wants  to  gamble 
there  is  always  Las  Vegas.  On  campus  is 
a  big  risk  because  the  policy  here  ma\ 
be  changed  at  any  given  time.  It  may  be 
decided  to  enforce  the  penal  code,  lis 
just  not  worth  it." 


mats 

^ — 


ning  on 


She  appeared  shy  and  somewhat 
awkward  as  she  walked  on  stage  and 
seated  herself  at  the  piano  in  the  Little 
Theatre  here  at  City  College. 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  silence 
as  she  readied  herself  at  the  keyboard. 
But  then  when  Leonne  Lewis  played, 
the  entire  auditorium  was  filled  with  the 
dynamic  contrasts  of  Beethoven  and  the 
passionate  intensity  of  Schumann. 

Leonne  Lewis  was  the  guest  oTthe 
City  College  Music  Concert  Series  and 
performed  Beethoven's  SoAvla  No.  26 
in  E  flat  Major  and  Schumann'  -tudes, 
_Opus  I?.  She  played. with  near  perfec- 
tion and  ended  her  concert  to  the  loud 
applause  and  bravoes  of  the  large  Col- 
lege Hour  audience. 

Leonne  Lewis  is  a  local  prodigy  who 


has  an  impressive  record  both  as  pianist 
and  performer. 

At  the  age  often,  she  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phone  Orchestra  in  seven  Youth  Con- 
certs. 

At  13  she  performed  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  San  Francisco  Pops 
Orchestra. 

She  has  been  performer  and  audi- 
tion winner  several  times  with  the  Jun- 
ior Bach  Festival  at  Berkeley  and  has 
given  numerous  solo  recitals  in  music 
centers  and  colleges. 

She  is'presently  a  music  major  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Performing  Arts  studying 
piano  with  Bernardo  Segall. 


Bungalow  I,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
campus  houses  the  Chinese  Culture 
Club.  Among  their  -  jtivities  are  films 
from  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
with  subtitles  for  students  who  don't 
speak  Chinese,  which  are  shown  every 
two  weeks  and  discussion  groups  every 
month. 

Themain  purposeof  the  club  isto 
align  Chinese  students,  to  promote  the 
Chinese  .culture,  and  to  inform  them 
about  and  help  theni  understand  the 
Chinese  community. 

The  doors  are  open  daily  from  1 1 
am  to  I  pm  for  students  who  wish  to  go 
in  and  browse  around. 


The  14th  Annual  Retail  Floristry 
Open  House  is  scheduled  for  Thursday 
April  13,  from  1  to  2  pm. 

This  year's  theme  is  Styles  of  Flower 
Arrangement. 

Students  will  set  up  floral  displays 
exemplifying  the  old  Flemish,  French 
and  Victorian  styles,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
temporary American  style  of  today. 

A  7  pm  dinner  will  be  prepared  and 
served  by  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Department  to  highlight  the  Open 
House. 


Dentistry  Department: 
"No+loles  rn^Krcitity1.«lr 


Speaker  Says  New  Palestine  is  the  Key 


The  Department  of  Dental  Techni- 
cians is  holding  its  14th  annual  gradua- 
tion dinner  in  Statler  Wing,  May  1 1,  at 
6:30  p.m. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to 
dental  laboratory  owners  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  appreciation  for  their  assist- 
ance in  the  work-studies  program  and. 
City  College  dental  alumni.  Dr.  John- 
_!5!onj De^n  at theJJmyers ityof theJPacif: 
ic,  will  be  the  guest  speaker. 

This  will  be  the  first  graduating  class 
to  receive  an  associated  science  degree 
from  the  two  year  program. 

Catering  will  be  done  by  the  City 
College  food  service  department. 

Some  of  the  most  cooperative  people 
at  City  College  are  in  the  little  known 
dental  department.  After  interviewing 
Frank  Szhner,  the  department  head. 
Dr.  Curtiss  Klein,  a  practicing  dentist 
and  part-time  instructor,  and  Barbara 
Steward,  Szhner's  secretary,  the  follow- 
ing account  was  made  of  the  dental  de- 
partment. 

The  remainder  of  Szhner's  staff  in- 
clude William  A.  Valiente.  full  time  in- 
structor and  Jacquelin  Pessan  and 
_Thomas  Davidson,  the  two  student  lab- 
oratory assistants  who,  besides  working 


through  City  College,  are  also  in  the 
work  study  program  funded  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Szhner  started  the  dental  program 
here  in  19S9  in  an  effort  to  help  supply 
industry  with  young  well  qualified  labo- 
ratory technicians  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ever  expanding  population  explosion. 

Dental  laboratory  technology  is 
^divided  into  five  basic  are^,atCCSF:_ 
complete  dentures,  partial  dentures  with 
gold  alloy,  chromium  cobalt  alloy  or 
wrought  gold  wire  frameworks,  crown 
and  fixed-bridge  fabrication,  porcelain 
jacket  crowns,  porcelain-to-gold  and 
acrylic  restorations;  and  orthodontic 
appliances.  In  the  near  future  cavity- 
filling  may  also  become  part  ^Jhe.  as- 
sistant technician's  field. 

Anyone  interested  in  going  into  den- 
tal technology  should  be  aware  that  of 
I20to  1 30  applicants  each  semester, 
only  25  are  accepted.  Tht&e  statistics 
only  reflect  the  high  quality  of  instruc- 
tion available  at  CCSF.  Remember,  it 
is  no  disgrace  not  to  be  accepted  on  the 
first  try  and  any  individual  may  retake 
the  test  as  often  as  he  desires. 

Testing  for  the  February,  1973  appli- 
cants will  be  in  May,  1972. 


^'^iNew  Doctor  of  Conpus  Health  Center 


Ronald  Caldwell.  M.D..  will  be 
available  on  campus  at  the  Student 
HealthCenter  until  June  16,  1972  to 
provide  limited  medical  care  to  stu- 
dents. 

Dr.  Caldwell  is  a  graduate  of  Tulane 
Medical  School  and  has  recently  com- 
pleted his  residency  at  Mount  Zion 
Medical  Center. 


Intake  procedures  at  Student 
Health  (S-I90)will  remain  the  same. 
Any  sMdent  requesting  medical  care, 
will  first  be  interviewed  and  screened  by 
a  nurse,  and  then,  if  necessary,  given  an 
appointment  with  Dr.  Caldwell.  Emer- 
gencies will  be  treated  as  usual.  No  stu- 
dent will  have  to  wait  more  than  two 
days  for  an  appointntcnt. 


The  key  to  peace  in  the  Arab-Israel 
world  is  the  formation  of  a  new  Pales- 
tine. 

Dr-.    Ibrahim    Tawasha,    former 

member  of  the  United  Nations  diplo- 
matic mission,  presented  this  idea  at  a 
Wednesday  meeting  of  the  International 
Relations  class  of  Virginia  MaClam. 

Dr.  Tawasha  began  his  presentation 

6y  outlining  the  key  points  that  have 
divided  the  political  and  philosophical 
ideals  of  both  Arabs  and  Jews  in  their 
struggle  of  land  and  home. 

After  carefully  presenting  and  exam- 
ining each  point  of  conflict,  Tawasha 


\ 


went  one  step  further  in  stating  ihjfPTC 
must  accept  the  situation  and  create 
mlh  what  is.      ^T^^    7~~. 

Dr.  Tawasha  saw  the  solution  in  the 
rebirth  of  Palestine,  with  Jews  accepting 
an  Arab  minority  and  Arabs  accepting 
a  Jewisb  majority.  Her  termed  the  new 
nation  a  marriage  of  necessity  and  op- 
portunity. He  noted  that  Palestine  is 
already  geographically  united  but  eco- 
nomically and  politically  far  apart. 

Unification,  he  admitted,  will  be 
extremely  difficult  but  stated  that  the 
present  situation  offered  the  best  chance 
of  a  just  and  honorable  peace  and  possi- 
bly the  last. 


HUM  Proposes  Jewish  Studies 


Ten  Year  Expansien  Program  Underway 


The  City  College  HiUel  club,  a  cam- 
pus group  of  50  Jewish  students  and 
faculty,  is  currently  soliciting  support 
from  the  Community  College  District 
for  a  transfer-credit  Jewish  Studies 
course. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  course  would 
be  taught  next  semester  by  Dr.  Roger 
Hcrst,  instructor  in  Jewish  history  at 
San  Francisco  State  College  and  direc- 
tor of  the  main  San  Francisco  branch  of 
the  Hillel  club. 

Rabbi  Herst  stated  that  the  purpose 


of  Hillel  is  "not  to  dictate  a  formal  Jew- 
ish life,  nor  is  it  to  have  the  traditional 
tightly  knit  membership  organization 
that  offers  services  and  activities  to  a 
rather  restricted  group  of  people  within 
a  club  structure." 

"Rather,"  he  continued,  "Hillel  at- 
tempts to  activate  and  encourage  Jewish 
students  and  faculty  to  keep  in  touch 
with  Jewish  life  and  to  promote  know^^ 
edge  and  appreciation  of  Judaism." 

Because  of  the  heterogenous  life 
(Continued  on  Page  Four) 


MAiUA  ALESSI  -  Singing  one  of  Puocini's  works. 

Met  Opera  Star  Delights  Audience 


Maria  Leone  Alessi,  a  soprano,  cap- 
tivated the  audience  in  the  Little 
Theatre  with  selected  strains  from  po- 
pular arias. 

Diva  Alessi  was  once  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  In 
an  abridgnl  program  Alessi  offered  an 
English  and  Spanish  medley  of  works 
from  the  composers  Handel,  Cilia,  Puc- 
cini, and  Granados. 

A  scanty  but  delighted  audience  re- 


sponded with  markedly  enthusiastic 
applause  to  the  mellow  voice  that  had 
gained  first  prize  in  the  latest  Metropol- 
itan Auditions  of  the  Air. 

■  As  the  applause  persisted,  Aleisi 
presented  her  only  prepared  encore  -  an 
Italian  love  song  which  moved  the  opera 
fans  to  beg  for  more.  ^ 

Unfortunately.  Alessi  was  com- 
pelled to  hasten  to  another  public  con- 
cert and  graciously  declined. 


14th.  Floral  Design  Show  Here 
Displays  Beauty  and  Quality 


Latino  Woman  Files  for  Position 
On  College  Board  of  Governors 


In  a  Hampshire  street  garage  hung 

with  pinatas,  the  pulsebeat  of  a  first  for 

San  Francisco  politics  is  picking  up 

nvrtcd  basement  com- 


Mr^.  Tuttle  is  part  of  the  race  to  se- 
cure one  of  the  seven  seats  on  the  Com- 
munity College  Board  of  Governors. 
Under  recent  legislation,  this  directive 


^.  The  ages  and  cultures  of  man,  from 
16th  Century  France  to  China  to  con- 
temporary America  were  revealed 
through  the  beauty  of  flowers  in  the  14th 
Annual  Retail  Florestry  Show  here  at 
City  College;. 

"This  year  the  students  outdid 
themselves.  It  was  a  very  big  success," 
said  Miss  Carol  Motozaki  Retail  Flo- 
restry Department  Chairman. 
DISPLAYS 
In  all,  a  total  of  1 2  displays,  cen 


prises  the  campaign  headquarters  for 
Mrs.  Elba  Monies  Tuttle.  a  23  year  res- 
ident of  the  City's  Mission  District  and 
the  first  woman  of  Latin  American  an- 
cestry to  run  for  public  office  in  San 
Francisco. 


.1 


dVSTAL  BALL  GAZERS  - 


rwfciiiwTwti* 


board  will  supervise  operations  at 
CCSF  and  at  all  adult  education  pro- 
grams in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Tuttle  has  raised  over  $2,200  in 
campaign  funds  ("I'm  calling  the  Wuff 
that  without  money  you  cant  win  an 
election")  through  small  contributions 
and  benefit  picnics  and  dances. 

The  Puerto  Rican  born  candidate's 
major  concerns  are  the  expansion  of 
academic  and  vocational  extensions  .j 
(school-plants)  to  all  neighborhoods  of 
San  Francisco,  and  an  increase  of  quali- 
fied, full  time  minority  staff  on  campus 
to  reach  a  proportionate  student-ad- 
ministration balance. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  23  full 
time  minority  teachers  on  campus  out 
of  a  faculty  of  about  500,  while  5  1  %  of| 
the  student  body  have  minority  back- 
grounds. 

Mrs  Tuttle  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  San  Francisco  Latino  Community 
for  the  B6ard  of  Governors  ra««,  in  a 
type  of  primary  drrtinn  held  within  the 
Latino  Community  itself.  She  has  ser- 
ved as  the  first  vice-president  of  the 
Mission  Coalition  Organization  and  is 
(Continued  on  Page  Fourj    , 


tered  around  a  theme  cnlTncd  Styles  of 
Arrangements,  were  designed  and 
presented  by  advanced  florestry  stu- 
dents and  viewed  by  representatives 
from  all  facets  of  the  floral  industry. 

The  April  14th  Show  was  complete- 
ly organized,  from  choice  of  theme  to 
cleanup  procedures,  by  Florestry  De- 
partment students. 

Miss  Motozaki  pointed  out  that  the 


displays  are  designed  and  constructed  in 
class  and  give  students  the  learning  ex- 
perience of  working  under  pressure. 

This  year's  floral  show,  held  from  1 
to  7  p.m.,  was  viewed  by  some  500  inter- 
ested growers,  retailers  and  wholesalers 
from  the  fioral  industry. 

Five  members  from  the  industry 
judged  the  displays  and  based  their  pre- 
sentation of  awards  on  originality,  de- 
sign, sales  appeal,  artistry  and  quality. 

Miss  Yumiko  Torii.  received  a  first 
place  award  for  lier  dispTayTTighligTiting 
the  Flemish  16th  and  17th  century.  Don 
Sullivant  received  second  place  for  his 
display  of  Victorian  18th  Century  and 
Grace  Komake  ceceivcd  a  third  place 
for  her  French  16th  and  17th  Century 
display. 

The  Floral  Show  was  concluded  by 
dinner  prepared  and  served  by  Hotel 
and  restaurant  students.       —  - 


\ 


Eric  Moeller,  CCSF  Professor,  Dies 


Eric  Moeller,  a  Professor  Emeritus 
I  in  German  at  City  College  for  33  years, 
(passed  away  on  Thursday  morning, 
■  March  16. 

Moeller  came  to  the  United  States 
from  his  native  Germany  in  the  late 
20's.  After  receiving  his  Masters  in 
IClasstes  and  his  Docroraic  in  Gef 

Bcflte- 


ley.  Moeller  began  teaching  at  City  Col- 
lege in  1936.  In  1969  Moeller  retired 
land  occasionally  substituted  at  CCSF 


afterward.  In  fact.  Moeller  was  teaching 
the  day  before  his  unexpected  demise. 

Moeller 's  outside  interests  include  a 
collection  of  classical  music  tapes  and  a 
summer  home  in  Mendocino  County 
whch  he  built  himself. 

Always  an  active,  outgoing  type, 
Moeller  loved  hiking  and  swimming 
^member  iB^od  siatTding^ 
with  the  Sierra  Club. 


Moeller  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Nora,  a  son.  Dirk,  two  daughters,  Sig- 
rid  and  Carol,  and  two  grandchildren. 
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VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  -  City  College  students  hit  high  point  as  they  view 
San  Francisco's  fabulotts  Bay.  ^ 


Sports  Round-Up 

Bthe  field  and  in  the  Ylaier 


Just  as  it  appeared  that  the  Rams' 
baseball  team  *as  on  its  way  up.  the 
rains  ^ame  and  washed  away  its  mo- 
mentum. Following  a  loss  to  league- 
leading  San  Jose  City  College,  lanky 
Milie  Howard,  the  fluid  left-hander, 
went  the  distance  for  his  Tirst  win  of  the 
season,  a  come-from-behind  decision 
against  Foothill  College. 

in  trouble  early.  Howard  settled 
down  to  hold  on  for  a  6-3  win.  The 
strong  effort  gave  the  Rams  a  psychol- 
ogical  lift  as  they  prepared  to  face  Col- 


lege of  San  Mateo,  the  second-place 
team  in  the  Golden  Gate  Conference. 
But  that  April  I  i  game  was  rained  out 

_  and  will  be  rescheduled.  At  press  time. 
CCSF  had  a  3-7  won-lost  record  good 
for  sixth  place  in  fheGGC.  six  games 
behind  San  Jose. 

On  April  8.  the  City  College  track 
team  could  have  won  a  meet,  if  anvone 
had  kept  sa>re.  The  event  was  the  .sec- 1 
ond  annuaTSacramcnto  Relays,  and 
City  College  turned  in  several  Tine  per- 
formances in  the  junior  college  division. 
Joe  Jones,  William  Wilder.  Ron  Ruf- 

~rin.  Willie  Daigle.  Willie  Francis  and 

~  Cirilo  Morgan  teamed  for  wins  in  the 
8X0-Rela\  and  the  sprint  medley,  with 
Wilder  and  Ruffin  running  in  both 
heats.  Add  a  couple  of  second  place  Hn- 
ishcs  Jby  Cil\  College  athletes,  and  the 
Big  Red  had  Ihc  most  team  points  on 
the  field. 
—    Coach  l.ou  Vasque/  has  said  all  >ear 

-  Htat  <w»  team  could  do  weil  m  the  c«m-- 
ffr<'""Cf  r>-l:i\s,  ahere  sevcr:il  schools 
divide  the  points,  but  that  he  did  not 
have  the  depth  to  prevail  in  the  dual 
meets.  This  was  proven  on  April  7  when 
CCSi  lost  to  McrrittCoUcg_e.  81-55.  In, 


that  meet,  Morgan  came  within  .2  of  a 
second  of  setting  a  new, meet  record  in 
the  880.  

Coach  Decker's  varsity  swimmers 
also  have  fine  individual  talent,  but  not 
enough  talented  individuals  to  win  dual 
meets.  The  swim  team  finished  the  regu- 
lar season  April  7  with  a  loss  to  San 
JOSE  City  College. 

The  Rams"  major  problem  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  talent:  they  don't  have 
their  own  pool.  City  College  shares  the 
use  of  Balboa  Pool,  but  the  only  availa- 


ble  hdUri  Degln  ai  7  am.  Atrtiough  the 
morning  workouts  are  important,  an 
afternoon  training  program  is  neces-, 
siiry ,  but  the  team  cannot  meet  for  this._ 
In  the  afternoon,  Balboa  Pool  is  used  by 
the  general  public,  two  junior  high- 
schools  and  Balboa  High.  Thus,  a  pro- 
per training  schedule  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

Stilf.  ^hf  \f-*m  »ili_compeie.iaihe- 
GoMen  Gate  Conference  Meets  at  Dia- 
blo Valle>  College  on  April  14  and  15. 
Then,  the  best  swimmers  ^»4ll  go  on  to 
the  Northern  California  Championships 
in  MoiiTerey  on  April  21  and  22. 


SPORT-DATES 
Thursday,   April   20  -    Baseball  vs. 
MERRITT  COLLEGE  atBALBOA 
PARK  -  3p.n;. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  21  -  TRACK 
MEET  vs.  LANEV   COLLEGE  at 
CCSF  FOOTBALL  FIELD  -  2  p.m. 
„  -i>AlLRDAY,  APRM    21-  BA.SE- 


The  power  of  the  AWrfc«.  voter  h»  whown  Itself  ooce  again  in  the  form  of  the 

"The'tL'^rr  if J:^t:^^":r«.^"s^^^  c-ifomi.  pn-.^,  e-iot 

tlo!?  O^Thin^S  cTrtaln,  he  c«.not  jnake  a  valid  decision  by  he»«g  only  one  side  of 

'•"wK"^d!::N!p7o;«'fiS  has  its  weak  and  strong  points  For  that  re«»n  we 
shaB  SyTo  sttmrnari*  the  arguments  for  and  .gainst  the  propositjon 

Th7cie^Trvironment  Art  constats  of  23  sections,  seven  of  whurh  cover  a.r  pol  u- 

t  J  threeTn  water  pollution,  five  treat  the  area  of  "Confhct  of  Interest     seven  oth- 

l^i^rTbe  the  citl^ns  rights  In  relation  to  the  Act  and  three  are  to  protect  the  Act 

aeainst  DOssiWe  overruling  legislation  by  the  state  legislature. 

*TS  beTore  precise,  tiS  clean  air  section  would  phase  out  all  leaded  gasolines  by 

^"Thropposition  to  the  Act  states  that  at  present,  refineries  are  "simply  not  de- 

"*We':.^g2::;  Ji-t  wit1.^e;*elent  technology,  refineries  could  easily  adapt  to  the 
snecified  requirements  stated  In  the  Act.  "...      .  j    .  •      -n.    *  . 

Another  part  of  the  clean  air  section  goes  after  the  pollutmg  industries.  The  Act 
^Mit  up  controls  for  ralnimi^ng  and  checking  «|j«  «™«""'|  »'  "'^^Pp""'""'^  .., 
e^r^nntrthe  atmosphere.  Violafors  of  the  act  would  be  fined  4  %  of  the.r  annual 
income.  After  the  violation  is  corrected,  75  %  of  the  fine  would  ,5«^^f»"*^.._   ^„,. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Act  fed^that  different  violators  would  he  fined  differently 
dependmg  on  income  status.  The  criteria  should  be  the  degree  of  pol  ujion. 

We  thkik  that  the  degree  of  pollution  does  not  warrant  differentatlon.  All  pollu- 
tors,  bhc  or  small,  should  be  fined  on  the  same  scale. 

As  part  of  the  clean  water  section,  the  Act  crflsfor  an  end  to  all  on^re  od  drUI- 
inc  and  limiting  the  off-shore  drUling  to  no  closer  than  one  mfle  from  the  shore. 

Opponents  put  a  price  tag  of  $17.7  miliofl  on  our  coast  line.  That  is  the  revenue 
received  by  the  state  for  drillng  rights.  ^^^tn-i^a 

We  feel  that  the  value  of  our  coast  line  b  worth  considerably  more  titan  $17.7  mil- 

lion. 

Another  section  of  the  act  would  tighten  control  over  pesticides  such  as  DDT  and 

TWe  people  against  the  act  daim  that  70  %  of  these  pesticides  are  exported. 

All  we  can  ask  is,  how  many  gaHons  are  30  %  of  all  the  pesticides  produced  m  IJ.S.? 

We  can  safHy  say  that  the  Clean  Environment  Act  covers  the  air  and  water  thor- 
ou^y,  vnHi  fines  and  punkhments  for  violations  somewhat  severe  at  times,  but  rt  has 
forgotten  noise  pollution  altogether.  ,        w 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  that  not  aH  the  oppositwa  to  the  act  comes  from  big 
busWss.  One  source  on  the  City  College  campus  ta  a  group  called  Students  against 
the  Pollution  Initiathe.  _i.   h  „, 

One  cakic  of  the  Act  stated  that,  perhaps,  the  Act  was  trymg  to  do  too  much  all  at 
once  and  that  it  should  be  broken  up  into  two  or  three  separate  acts,  .      •  ^ 

Whatever  may  be  wrong  with  the  Clean  Environment  Act,  it  ta  a  step  m  the  right 
direction.  A  step  forward,  no  matter  how  small,  b  «  step  to  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment. —  JimToland 

TheAcademy Awards:  A  IVoir 
To  Ease  Guilty  Consciences 

the  brightest  note  about  the  Academv  Awards  was  the  Oscar  won  bv  Jane  Fonda 
for  her  performance  in  Klule.  By  judging  Fonda  on  professional  merits  rather  than 
political  bias,  the  members  of  the  Motion  Picture  Academy  of  Arts  and  ^ieoces  act- 
ed m  the  tradition  of  true  arttats.  «  ^  ,  .  « 

The  saddest  aspect  of  the  affair  was  the  hypocrtay  surrounding  the  Special  Oscar 
awarded  to  Chariie  Chaplin.  It  resembled  the  eulogies  a  man  receives  from  hb  ene- 
mies. 

Undoubtedly,  Chaplhi  deserves  the  highest  honors  for  hb  actfaig  abllty.  A  genais 
in  the  practice  of  comedy,  he  nvs  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  early  movies.  The  Great 
Dictator,  m  which  he  portrayed  Adolph  Hitler,  ta  considered  one  of  the  greatest  po- 
Ikical  satires  of  aM»dcra  tnnes. 

BM  thta  Oscar  ta  little  repayment  for  the  persecution  that  Chaplu  suffered  at  the 
hairis  of  Joe  McCarthy  and  hta  followers,  or  for  the  years  he  spent  m  exie  after  the 
Stmt  Department  denied  him  a  vtaa  ta  1954  bccanae  of  hta  polkkal  vtaws. 

How  nice  it  would  have  been  if  the  movw  mdnstry  had  defended  Chaplhi  by  forc- 
hig  fhf  giff't^'fl !"  rmfitptiwrn  hw  right  to  f^mtfttai  coofictiiHis.  Hollywood,  how- 
ever,  was  in  tBe  liidrt  oTIts  own  wkcb  hunt  and  Chaplm,  like  Paul  Robeson  and  the 
HoOy  wood  Ten,  was  a  victim  of  the  times. 

Our  ofejection  ta  not  to  the  award,  but  to  the  spirk  m  whkh  k  was  gtaen.  What 
•  nndrr  different  circumstances  would  have  been  a  high  honor  to  a  great  entertainer, 
-came  out  as  a  smug  exercise  JneUminating  guit  fcdhigs. 

■—  Washington  journaltat  I.  F.  Stone,  wrking  m  1954  about  the  Chaplm  case,  com- 
mented that  "There  must  be  something  wrong  with  our  America  if  Chaplin  could  no 
longer  live  m  k."  in  realky,  things  are  not  aMch  different  today.  _^^  Hartder 


EN  GARDE!  -  The  age-old  sport  of  fencing  Is  alive  and  well  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Athletic  Dept.  ' 

City  Fencers  Grab  Second  Place 
Honors  in  Collegiate  tourney 


The  Western  Intercollegiate  fencing 
tournament  was  held  in  San  Diego  in 
March.  Of  the  21  universities  and  col- 
leges at  the  tournament  only  two  junior 
colleges  were  present. 

The  officials  did  not  want  City  Col- 
lege in  the  tournament  because  only 
Ramon  Chiu,  Tom  Marki.  Albert  Ng, 
and  Robert  Quan  where  there  to  fight  in 
three  four-man  team  events  and  three 
individual  events.  The  four  stalwarts 
soon  proved  to  all  that  quality  beats 
quantity  any  day  as  their  team  efforts 
won  fifth  place  in  Sabre  and  seventh 
place  in  'Epce  competition. 

Add  to  that  Ramon  Chiu's  third 
place  in  Sabre,  fifth  place  in  Foil,  and 
Albert  Ng's  seventh  place  in  Foil  in  in- 
dividual competition  and  our  valiant 
gentlemen  rolled  enough  points  to  win 
second  place  in  overall  competition. 
Ohiy  the  Air  Force  Academy  managed 
to  edge  our  men  by  five  points. 

There  are  three  weapons  used  in  fenc- 
ing, which  came  about  originally  as  an 
offspring  of  swordfighting.  They  are  the 
Sabre,  the  'Epce  and  the  Foil. 


The  Sabre,  dating  back  to  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  at  that  time  the 
combat  sword  used  by  horsemen.  The 
sharp-cutting  edge,  running  the  length 
of  the  Sabre,  made  it  a  formidable 
weapon. 

The  Foil  began  as  a  practice  weapon 
for  the  duelers  of  old,  who  used  the  infa- 
mous 'Epee  in  actual  fights.  The  Foil 
was  also  used  by  women  for  fighting 
because  the  lighter  weight  made  it  easier 
to  handle  than  the  heavier  'Epee.  Both 
the  'Epee  and  the  Foil  are  thrusting 
weapons  as  contrasted  to  the  cutting 
Sabre.  Today  all  three  weapons  are 
used  for  fencing- 

in  collegiate  competition,  the  fall 
semester  is  used  for  practice  competi- 
tion in  preparation  for  the  actual  tour- 
naments held  in  the  spring. 

Upcoming  events  include  'Epee 
competition  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco  on  April  29  and  Sabre  com- 
petition at  the  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Cruz  on  May  1 3.  CCSF  is  the 
three  year  defending  champion  in  the 

Sabre  event. 


To    Russia:=MHth  Lover_ 
Coach  Phelan  Visits  US.SJt. 


Anyone  looking  for  Sid  Phelan  on 
campus  won't  be  able  to  f'"<| '^''"- ^1)*; 


City  College  basketball  coach  Is  taking 
an  Amateur  Athletic  Union  all-star 
team  to  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  20-day  exhibition.  Phelan's 
squad  is  made  up  of  the  best  pjayers 
from  the  AAU  Olympic  Trials  Tourna- 
ment in  Kentucky. 

Coach  Phelan's  credentials  are  im- 
pressive: his  junior  college  teams  have 
won  13  titles  in  the  last.  15  seasons.  He 


came  to  the  AAUs  attention  during  »he 
Kentucky  tournament,  when  his  Cali- 
fornia  Junior  CoUege  team  knockai  oK 


the  tournament  favorite  before  suc- 
cumbing in  the  semifinals. 

Phelan  left  San  Francisco  on  April 
1 1  for  Washington,  DC.  where  his  team 
ran  practices  at  Georgetown  Universitj^ 
The  first  scheduled  stop  on  the  tour  was 
Praque  on  April  19,  and  from  there  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  nine  games. 

Coach  Phelan  is  expected  back  at 
CityCollegeby  May  20. 


RALLvs    DIABLO  VALLEY  COL- 


LEGE  at  BALBO  \  P  \RK  -  1 1  a.m. 

TUESDAY.  APRIL  25  -  BASE- 
BALL vs  SAN  JOSE  CITY  COL- 
LEGE  at  BALBOA  PARK  •  3  p.m. 
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"ffecvcfe  How  for  Survival!" 

■IVVJ^BW     -  The  glass  bottles  or  jars  should  have  no 


Mounds  of  shining  glass  and  metal 
mark  the  site  of  the  City  College  Re- 
cycling  Center. 

The  unique  project  was  begun  several 
semesters  ago  by  ^andy  Siebert.  His 
efforts  not  only  established  the  project, 
but  fostered  donations  from  Coca-Cola 

and  Sears. 

-The  Center  ii.now  run  by  AI  Snaken- 
berg  and  Tod  Schles.sengcr 


Snakenberg  described  the  type  of 
materials  the  re-cycling  center  is  partic- 
ularly interested  in:  "We  need  alumi- 
num and  tin  cans  without  paper  labels. 


metal  caps  or  rings  on  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  All  items  should  be  cleaned. 

Donations  arc  accepted  from  8  am  to 
4  pm  in  an  area  behind  the  greenhouses 
on  Horticulture  Department  grounds. 

Snakenberg  stressed  that  no  pyrex  or 
window  gl  ass  can  be  accepted 

The  glass  items  are  processed  at  the 
rw^cling  center  according  to  color.  The 
nietal  rnni:4iners  are  crushed.  The  pro- 


Campus  Views 


By  Paul  Snodgrass 
What  nationalky  do  you  think  Archta  Bunker  (All  in  the  Family)  ta? 

John  Kellenbenz  -  Pre-Mcd. 

He  is  probably  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Protestant  because  he  hasn't  put  down 
the  Queen  yet;  some  queens  but  not  the 
Queen. 


David  Block  -  Electronics  Technology 

1  don't  think  his  nationality  is  impor- 
tant. He  is  representing  a  certain  section 
of  the  American  people.  I  think  he  is  an 
angry  and  frustratedinan  who  is  a  typli-  • 
cal  victim  of  the  contradictions  of 
American  society. 

Tina  Walters  -  Teachers  Aid 

He's  American  as  apple  pie.  He'd  be 
able  to  belong  to  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Way  back  there 
I  think  he  had  German  ancestry. 


MStmm 


Richard  Coffman  -  Ornamental  Horti- 
culture. 

I  enjoy  the  TV  show  when  I  watch  it. 
I  think  he  is  Polish  but  that  is  kind  of  a 
.frivolous  question  to  ask. 

Jean  Aro 


General  Education 

Probably  Anglo-Saxon.  Seems  like 
he  puts  down  every  other  nationality 
except  Anglo-Saxons  so  he  must  be 
Anglo-Saxon. 


Dcnnta  Rax  -  Inhalation  Therapy 

Who  is  Archie  Bunker?  I  definitely 
don't  know.  What  channel  is  it  on? 


cessed  items  are  then  loaded  onto  the 
Ecology  truck  and  shipped  to  the  in- 
dustrial recycling  centers  in  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco. 


^ ^ NOTTI*'^  msFASF,?^    iTrw  hiUpmui  ion  and  devices  «i^ 

di^tribur^  as  National  Stop  V.  D.  week  ar-  rives  on  campus,  sponsored  by  the  Student 
Health  Service,  Room  SI90. 
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Blaeks  Pfon  Science  Meeting 
In  Georgia  During  October 


4  > 


SPEAKERS  -  Elliot  Blackstonc  and  Rev.  Jmms  SuMtmirc  speakers  to 


Church  and  Police  Discuss 
Homosexual  Problems  Here 


Elliot  Blackstonc.  liaison  oflker  with 
the  honriophile  community  for  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  Commu- 
nity Relations  Unit  and  the  Reverend 
JamesSandmireof  the  MctcopoHtan 
Community  Church  spoke  on  homosex- 
ual ppression  to  a  class  of  fifty  Psy- 
choiijgy  of  the  Minority  Groups  stu- 
dents on- NJonday.  April  10. 

The  evening  class,  held  at  Samuel 
Oompers  High  School,  is  a  section  of 
the  evening  div  ^ion  classes  for  City 
College. 

Blackstonc  opened  the  discussion  by 
stressing  that  homosexuality  in  itself  is 
not  a  crime.  He  did  say  that  all  seX  acts 
committed  by  homosexuals  are  illegal. 

"The  only  legal  sex  act  in  California 
-is  the  missionary  position  with  the  man 
on  top  of  the  woman.  Every  other  sex 
act  is  illegal."  " 

A  sharp  murmuring  about  the  class 
was  stirred  up  when  Blackstonc  added, 
"Now  that  wc  know  we  are  all  crimi- 
nals, we  can  begin  ..." 

His  discussion  was  spotted  with  his 
own  personal  views. 

"Homosexuals  arc  not  sick  or  sinful. 
The  straight  that  picks  up  a  so-called 
fruit  and  checks  into  a  room  and  stomps 
the  hell  out  of  him  is  the  one  who's  sick, 
not  the  homosexual." 

The  question  as  to  what  causes  a  per- 
.u>n  to  be  homosexual  was  raised. 

"There  are  as  many  theories  as  there 
are  psychiatrists  making  these  theor- 

Reverend  Sandmire  was  next  to 
speak  and  opened  with  "Mr.  Blackstonc 
is  quite  an  authority  on  gays  but  he's 
not  gay  and  I  am". 

"The  gay  community  is  the  second 
largest  minority  in  the  United  States. 
Minority  not  in  the  sense  of  numbers 
but  in  the  sense  of  oppression." 

Sandmire  went  on  to  add.  "Gay  is 
not  sick,  gay  is  not  sinful,  gay  is  simply 
gay  and  nothing  else  and  no  one  has  the 
right  to  oppress  us  for  what  *mc  are." 

Sandmire  then  >»«ent  on  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  gay  movement. 


"Gay  consciousness  began  in  June  of 
1969  with  the  Stonewall  incident".  Sto- 
newall was  a  sleazy  gay  bar  in  New 
York.  At  the  time  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  made  a  habit  q(  raid- 
ing gay  bars  and  arresting  gays  simply 
for  being  gay.  "These  were  simply  gays 
having  a  drink  in  a  gay  establishment". 

Many  homosexuals  were  threatened 
with  exposure  and  occupational  dis- 
missal from  such  exposure.  "But  for  the 
first  time  we  fought  back.  We  weren't 
the  limp-wristed  half-man  faggots  they 
thought  we  were." 

"Politicians  began  to  notice  our  vot- 
ing power.  Feinstein  came  to  us  for 
votes  and  came  very  close  to  winning". 

"The  gay  community  raised  the  first 
monies  for  Hongisto's  campaign". 

Next  Sandmire  went  into  gay  op- 
pression. "In  the  past  there  were  three 
things  a  person  could  do  when  he  found 
he  was  gay.  He  could  marry  to  prove 
he's  straight,  leave  the  town  and  become 
what  he  thinks  a  homosexual  to  be  -  a 
drag  queen,  or  hide." 

"Wc  cannot  work  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  more  patriotic  gays, 
serve  in  the  army,  or  work  for  such 
companies  as  the  Bank  of  America." 

"If  adivorced  father  is  found  to  be 
gay,  he  cannot  see  his  children  and  gays 
cannot  adopt  children."  ziz^ 

"Some  parents  send  their  children 
through  shock  treatment  wh.en  they 
suspect  them:  A  little  boy  will  get  an 
electric  shock  if  he  looks  at  the  picture 
of  a  man  and  a  massage  for  looking  at  a 
girl.  This  is  what  we  consider  most  per- 
verted and  against  nature  because  gay  is 
natural  to  us." 

The  discussion  went  on  to  talksof 
transvestites.  transexuals,  alcoholism 
among  gays,  and  role  playing. 

Sandmire  closed  the  discussion  with 
a  talk  of  gay  counsellors  and  a  clinic 
"where  gays  can  help  gays". 

The  class  is  taught  by  Leonardo  M. 

Marmol.  M.A.,  staff  Psychologist  at  the 

Community  Mental  Health  Center  at 

Marin  General  Hospital  in  San  Rafael. 

—  SfaKcr  Nattiag 


The  Black  Science  Students  Organi- 
zation has  announced  plans  for  its  na- 
tional convention,  to  be  held  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia  in  mid-October.  The  primary 
objective  of  the  organization  is  the  en- 
couragement of  minority  participation 
in  the  medical  sciences. 

The  local  chapter  at  U.C.  Berkeley  is 
now  scanning  the  bay  area  campuses  for 
potential  members  who  would  attend 
the  convention  in  representation  of  as 
many  schools  as  possible. 

The  responsibility  for  attracting  City 
-eoHege  students  is  held  by  prc-med  stu- 
dent Joseph  W.  Thomas  who  currently 
sits  on  the  student  health  committee. 

Last  November,  Thomas  led  a  dele- , 
gation  of  two  City  College  students  at 
the  convention  in  New  York.  This  year, 
he  says,  "We  would  like  better  repre- 
sentation from  the  juior  colleges  in  the 
country." 

The  principal  aim  of  the  convention 


is  to  better  effect  the  organization's 
aims.  One  specific  goal,  according  to 
Thomas,  would  be  to  create  interest 
among  kids  as  early  as  junior  high 
school  in  the  science  courses  available 
to  them. 

"We  also  want  to  educate  counselors 
to  the  capabilities  of  minority  students 
who  are  often  tracked  around  science 
departments." 

Another  concern  will  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  BSSO  chapters  and 
creative  community  workshops,  as  con- 
ceived in  last  year's  meeting.  Within  the.. 
next  year,  the  organization  will  expand 
to  include  all  Third  World  students  in- 
terested in  medicine. 

As  things  stand  for  this  year's  con- 
vention Thomas  says  that  plane  fare 
spent  from  Los  Angeles  to  Atlanta 
would  be  reimbursed  to  the  student  who 
attended;the  only  problem  is  getting 
transportation  to  Southern  California. 
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Summer  Session  Response  Grows, 
Course  Sections  Increased  to  289 


Maybe  free  time  during  a  lazy  sum- 
mer's span  is  becoming  less  appealing. 
Or  maybe  'summer  school'  is  becoming 
more  appealing.  Wherever  the  appeal 
lies,  the  number  of  students  attending 
City  College  Summer  Session  has  been 
growing.      .„ 

In  response  to  the  upward  swing  of 
applicants,  this  years  summer  session  is 
increasing  the  number  of  course  sections 
offered  to  289.  The  bulk  of  the  offerings 
are  concentrated  in  the  humanities,  lib> 
eral  arts,  dnd  in  general  education,  a 
strategy  designed  to  ease  the  over- 
crowding synddrome  during  fall  and 
spring  semesters. 

The  summer  student  will  have  access 
to  three  distinct  sessions:  a  six  week 
long  span  and  two  concentrated  three- 
and-one-half  week  series.  Four  time 
blocks  with  a  one-and-one-half  hour 
duration  each,  will  roughly  coniprise 
the  8  am  to  3:30  pm  summer  school 
day.  The  majority  of  courses  have  been 

Hillel  Proposes 

^ .  (Continued  from  Page  One)  "—f^ 
styles  Of  Jcwisn  students  (irom  hip- 
pies" to  fraternity  types)  Hillel's  pro- 
grams arc  varied  and  extensive. 

Upcoming  events  sponsored  by  the 
club  include: 

—  Apfil  20:  Israel's  Independence 
Day  Celebration,  I  pm.  Student  Union 
lovtcr  level. 

-  May  10:  Film,  Night  and  Fog.  1 
pm,  C-246. 

Regular  Hillel  Club  meetings  are 
held  each  Tuesday  at  1 1  am  in  A-31 1. 


symctrically  timed  so  classes  will  not 
conflict  with  each  other,  running  into  an 
adjacent  time  block. 

Registration  for  any  of  the  summer 
sessions  will  occur  during  final  exami- 
nations for  currently  enrolled  students. 
The  order  of  registration  is  based  on  a 
priority  number  received  from  the  coun- 
selling department,  and  all  applicants 
are  limited  to  taking  a  maximum  of  two 
courses  or  seven  units  unless  special 
consent  from  a  counsellor  is  secured. 

Dean  Warren  Whjte,  director  of 
CCSF  summer  and  night  sessions,  sees 
the  possibility  of  expanding  the  summer 
program  into  a  comprehensive  series 
that  will  eventually  be  equivalent  to  ii 
third  semester.  A  film  series  and  possi- 
bly a  small  concert  program  and  special 
symposiums  have  been  planned  for  the 
summer  of  72,  marking  the  new  direc- 
tion and  expansion  of  City  College's 
summer  program. 


« 

■ 


Elln  Tuttle  Rins 

(Continued  (rom  Page  One) 
presently  an  administrative  assistant  at 
Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development,  and  a  part 
time  instructor  of  ethhhhhnic  Studies  at  Saif 
Francisco  State  College.  "I  have  proven 
1  can  work  on  a  city  wide  basis  for  edu- 
cation," she  asserts. 

If  Mrs.  Tuttle's  grassroots  campaign 
is  successful,  she  hopes  to  spend  at  least 
two  days  out  of  every  week  on  City  Col- 
lege Campus  and  at  the  various  adult 
schools. 


The  Financial  Aids  office  at  City 
College  offers  a  variety  of  programs  in 
an  effort  to  give  all  residents  of  San 
Francisco  an  equal  opportunity  for 
higher  education. 

Federally  Insured  Student  Loans  up 
to  $1500  a  year  are  available  through 
the  Financial  Aids  Office  and  the  bank 
where  the  student  or  his  family  has  an 
account. 

National  Defense  Student  Loans  are 
al^o  available  through  the  Financial 
Aids  Office.  These  loans  are  similar  to 
the  FISL  loans  except  that  the  loan  is 
made,  not  by  a  bank,  but  by  the  college 
itself  from  a  fund  set  up  and  supervised 
by  the  United  States  Department  of" 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program 
offers  a  limited  number  of  jobs  to  full- 
time  students  who  wish  to  earn  part  of 
the  cost  of  attending  college.  Check 
with  the  College  Placement  Office, 
Room  SI 32  after  establishing  eligibility 
with  the  Financial  Aids  Office. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants, 
whk;h  differ  from  loans  in  that  they  need 
not  be  repaid,  are  available  to  full-time 
students  from  very  low  income  fumilies. 
The     United     States     Government 


provides  the  limited  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

State  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  for  full-time,  low  income  stu- 
dents is  provided  by  the  state  of  Califor-  ■ 
nia  to  City  College  on  an  annual  basis  as 
long  as  the  program  is  re-funded  each 
year. 

Students  who  wish  to  apply  for  any 
of  the  aforementioned  programs  must 
_file  a  Parents 'Confidential  St^tennent.  If 
the  student  is  over  25  or  an  ex-GI,  he 
must  file  a  Student's  Confidential  State- 
ment instead.  Both  the  PCS  and  the 
SCS  should  be  mailed  with  a  check  or 
money  order  for  S3.00to  the  College 
Scholarship  Service,  Box  1501,  Berke- 
ley, California,  94701,  and  not  to  ^ity 
College. 

To  be  eligible  fox  any  of  the  |^o- 
grams  available  throuth  the  {financial 
Aids  Office,  a  student  must  carry  at 
least  111/2  units  to-be  considered  full- 
time.  There  is  also  a  form  for  City  Col- 
lege that  must  be  filled  out  by  Friday, 
May  5,  1972  by  all  students  desiring  fin- 
ancial aid  for  the  Fall  1972  semester. 
For  details  concerning  any  and  ail  pro- 
grams, interested  students  should  go  to 
E-109,  the  Financial  Aids  Office  on 


campus. 


Relax,  Keaa,  cn/oy  it 


The  Alice  Statler  Library,  operated 
by  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Depart- 
ment, is  the  most  comprehensive  source 
of  reference  material  concerning  the 
"Public  Hospitalit)"  Industries  to  be 
found  anywhere  m  the  West. 

The  library  maintains  a  Collection  of 
some  5.900  books.  6.932  pamphlets.  600 
bound  magazines  and  !55  current  peri- 
odicals, in  addition  to  menus,  house 
organs,  and  other  materials. 

Opened  in  1964.  the  library  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  widow  of  E.  M. 
Statler,  who  established  the  Statler 
Foundation  from  which  the  library  is 
funded.  Only  a  few  periodicals  are  pur- 
chased with  school  funds.  In  addition  to 
the  Foundation's  support,  the  library 
has  received  numerous  gifts  from  the 
collections  of  individuals  and  companies 


in  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  field. 

The  concept  of  creating  a  separate. 

specialized  reference  library  within  the 

H  &  R  Dept.  was  pioneered  by  Winth- 

^•pAl^.m'iiiiams.  WHiiamsaiKt  Mrs. 


Dahon  Howatt  continue  to  administer 
the  library  on  a  strictly  volunteer  basis. 

Since  its  inception  the  facility  has 
proved  not  only  ^n  invaluable ^•esoufce 
for  the  H  &  R  Department,  but  func- 
tions as  a  unique  professional  library  for 
all  "Public  Hospitality"  industries  and 
schools  in  the  Western  U.S.  Practically 
everything  published  in  the  last  50  years 
which  is  of  concern  to  the  profession  is 
represented  on  its  shelves.  Many  rare 
items,  such  as  Hotel  Monthly,  1897 
through  1940.  were  received  as  gifts. 

The  library  is  open  to  everyone:  stu- 
dents, teachers,  business  and  industry. 
It  receives  queries  from  H  &  R  people 
all  over  the  world.  It  constitutes  a 
unique  source  of  reference  for  these  rap- 
idly expanding  fields.  ^._..^,,^.,„_____ 
Librarian   Lorctta   Ratherfofd  cur* 


rently  operates  the  library  five  days  a 
week,  twelve  months  a  year,  from  8  am 
to  4  pm.  The  library  is  located  in  the  H 
ft  R  Dept.  on  the  lower  level  of  Statler 
Winn.  ~ 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Guardsmaa  reporter,  Paul  Saodgrass,  displays 
his  award  from  the  state-wide  coatest  in  "OinThe-Spot  Editorial 
WritiHE"  at  the  college  joumalbm  convention  in  Santa  Cruz.  Gnards- 
man  delegates  indoded  Editor-in-Chief  Ed  Hartaler,  Adviser  Dorry 
Coppoletta,  and  reports  Chubba  Csavossy  and  Steve  LeMonllec. 
Paul's  reactions  to  the  event  follow  in  the  story  below. 


SPECIALTY  OF  THE  HOUSE  -  If  yon  conM  onK  nnd  it  on  campus. 


K  Journalists  Get  It  Togeffter 


"You  ain't  seen  nothin'  till  you've 
been  in  a  motel,  baby,  like  the  Holiday 
Inn..."  (from  the  song.  Holiday  Inn  by 
Elton  John.) 

This  time  the  Holiday  Inn  was  in  the 
Santaj,Cruz  convention  center,  the  site 
^    of  the  annual  conference  of  the  Journal- 


Cruz. 

The  opening  event  was  a  press  con- 
ference with  Lieutenant  Governor  Ed 
Reinecke  in  the  local  movie  theater;  (an 
appropriate  setting,  perhaps,  for  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  "sidekick")  Predictably, 
Reinecke's  theme  was  "The  Student 


ation  of  Community  Col Press  and  the  1972  Elections".  Ironical- 


ism  Association  o 
leges.  Some  540  Junior  College  newmen 
(and  women),  including  four  Guards- 
man staff  members,  showed  up  for  the 
weekend  of  ApriU*-!*  »«»  «""">  ^*"** 


ly.  enough,  a  booth  outside  the  theatre 
was  busily  handing  out  "McGovern" 
bumper  stickers. 

( CaalhMCd  •■  Pafc  Fow ) 


STUDENTS  GATHER  -  on  campus  to  express  protest  of  the  recent  continued 


bombing  In  Viet  Nam. 


Anti-War  Rally  Here 
Brings  A  Peaceful  Crowd 


While  B-52  fighters  were  bombing 
North  Vietnam's  largest  cities,  CCSF 
students  staged  a  protest  rally  on  April, 
19  condemning  the  actions  of  the  U.S. 
government. 

The  noon  rally  which  lasted  ar\  hour 
drew  at  its  height  1,000  persons  in  the 
Ram  area. 

In  contrast  to  the  violent  and  bloody 
demonstrations  that  occured  a  few  days 
earlier  in  downtown  San  Francisco,  no 
trouble  was  reported  on  campus.  San 
Francisco  Police  and  Campus  Police 
stayed  clear  of  the  demonstrators. 

Scheduled  speakers  included  Hanna 
Takashigeofthe  SMC;  Paul  Hewitt. 
CCSF  faculty;  Jim  Birdsall.  a  represen- 
tative from  th«-George  McGovern 
camp;  Dean  Reed,  a  Socialist  Workers 
Party  candidate  for  the  17th  Congres- 
sional District;  Cecilia  Lighthill,  CCSF 
faculty;  Jocelyn  Won  of  the  Bay  Area 
Coalition;  Mike  Burke  from  the  CCSF 
Veterans;  Jack  McCloskey  from  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War; 
Laura  Dertz  of  the  NPAC;  Btuce  Bosso, 


CCSF  Student  Body  President;  Regina 
Marquez,  an  organizer  for  the  UFU 
and  Peter  De  Groot  of  the  CCSF  facul- 
ty. But.  various  unscheduled  speakers 
also  had  their  say  on  the  platform. 

Student  Council  had  voted  unani- 
mously a  few  days  before  to  support 
both  the  anti-bombing  rally  and  the 
student  strike  planned  for  April  21. 

The  rally  started  on  schedule  with 
students  sparsely  assembled  on  the  Ram 
hill.  Tables  were  set  up  near  the  speak- 
ers platform  gathering  signatures  for 
various  petitions  and  distributing  anti- 
war leaflets  and  newspapers. 

Speaker  after  speaker  pounded  the 
same  themes  heard  a  thousand  times 
before  ...  "The  Geneva  Convention  »r^ 
Nixon...  Agnew  ...  end  the  war  now  ...", 
but  perhaps  in  their  voices  sounded  a 
more  angr^  and  discouraged  tone  than 
ever  bc.'jre.  It's  been  almost  a  year 
since  the  last  major  anti-war  demon- 
strations took  place,  that  in  protest  of 
the  U.S.  invasion  of  Laos  and  Cambod- 
iu  and  beforethat  the  numerous  anti- 
( Continued  on  Page  Four) 


Budgetary  Outlook  Good 
Money  Is  No  Problem  Yet 


Many  of  the  9i  California  Commu- 
nity Colleges  are  running  out  of  money, 
but  City  College  is  not  one  of  them. 
"CXir  financial  situation  is  better  than 
some  of  the  other  community  colleges  in 
the  state,"  said  Dr.  Harry  Buttimer, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  San 


Francisco  Community^ottege  District. 

The  primary  reasons  for  the  Finan- 
cial distress  are  an  annual  enrollment 
Tncreasc  of  eight  to  ten  percent  and  a 
lack  of  a  substantial  increase  in  operat- 
ing funds. 

This  spring  at  City  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  registration  from  last  fall  of 
800  students.  The  reason  for  the  de- 
crease is  that  high  schools  do  not  gradu- 
ate students  in  the  sprj^ng,  as  colleges 
do,  but  in  June.  This  facTor  alone  tends 
to  give  City  College  a  bit  of  financial 
breathing  room.  Along  with  that,  the 
rate  of  enrollment  seems  to  have  pla- 
teaued,  giving  administrators  a  firm 
guide  from  which  they  can  plan  future 
money  needs. 

"Los  Apgeles  Community  Colleges 
can't  meet  their  payrolls.  Foothill  Col- 
lege is  sitting  pat  but  we  aren't  there 
y^,"  stated  Dr.  Buttimer  in  reference  to 
the  money  shortage.  "If  the  colleges 
were  forced  to  close  admission  one  by 


one,  we  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  go, 
he  continued. 

With  the  16,000  expected  students 
for  next  semester^  an  increase  of  2,000 


from  this  semester,  the  need  for  money 
will  increase  as  well.  , 

Where  does  the  money  come  from? 

At  present.  City  College  is  subsi- 
dized in  the  following  manner:  the  feder- 
al government  provides  four  percent; 
the  state  27  percent;  local  government 
69  percent  of  the  annually  required 
funds. 

There  is  a  bill  in  the  U.S.  legislature, 
called  Aid  to  Colleges,  which  would  ^ 
provide  adollar-per-student  amount  - 
instead  of  the  flat  amount  now  paid  re-  ^ 
gardless  of  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance.  But  that  takes  care  of  only 
the  federal  funds  which  make  up  the 
smallest  part  of  the  entire  subsidy. 

What  about  state  and  local  increase? 
There  are  two  possible  answers.  Either  * 
the  state  provides  more  financial  sup- 
port in  addition  to  the  present  allotment 
or  the  voters  approve  a  tax  override  - 
which  would  result  in  higher  property^ 
and  sales  taxes.  "We  may  have  one_or 
two  years  to  go  before  we  get  into  that 
situation,"  is  the  way  Dr.  Buttimer  ex- 
plained the  problem. 

If  and  when  City  College  does  reach 
the  point  where  it  has  to  limit  enroll- 
ment it  would  handle  the  problem  as 
most  state  colleges  do  now.  A  closing 
date  Tor  enrollment  would  6e  set  and  all 
eligible  applicants  would  be  accepted  up 
to  that  date.  Dr.  Buttimer  concluded 
that  "it  would  be  a  hard  piU  ^swaUow 
-jf  we  had  to  do  that/'r     '.-.'.■.■■T.  .'.  .  i    , ' 
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Thoughi  for  The  Week 


"If  a  person  or  nstitutioa  canaot  take  a  little  irreverence,  perhaps  it  never  dese- 
rved reverence."  „    . „ 

.  Paul  Krasaaer 

Editor,  The  Realist 


Vietnam:WhenYou  Can't 
^B&at Them, Bomb  Them — 


America's  renewed  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  destined  to  become  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  back  of  Nixon's  Vietnamization  program. 

At  no  time  was  this  made  more  perfectly  clear  than  during  Secretary  of  State 
WBiam  Roger's  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  "We 
have  been  told," stated  Senator  Jacob  Javit's  ( Rep-NY ),  "that  we  were  through  with 
Vietnam.  We  were  told  that  we  had  done  all  that  we  could  for  it." 

Javits'  statement  is  a  microcosm  of  the  anguish  that  is  bemg  experienced  by  the 
American  people.  Basically,  vw  have  become  opposed  to  the  war  because  we  nave  not 
been  aUe  to  end  it.  Duriag  the  early  days  of  the  Johnson  administration,  when  wc 
WW*  promsed  a  ^ick  and  easy  victory,  only  a  handfd  of  Americans  opposed  our 
hrtcrvMrtiMi  m  Southeast  Asia.  As  the  war  conthwed,  with  no  end  in  sight,  suppffd 
for  onr  Vietnam  policy  decreased  steadiy. 

It  WW  the  war-wear hKss  of  the  American  people  that  enabled  Nixon  to  sell  us  his 
Vietnamization  program  m  the  fhrst  place.  The  average  American  saw  it  as  an  escape 
from  the  qnagmare  of  SowtheMt  Asia.  But  onr  actiow  m  Cambodia  and  Laos,  as  well 
»  onr  rcccM  hombmg  of  North  Vietnam  has  shown  ViHnamizatfatn  to  be  a  formula 
for  cnthincd  war,  a  substitution  of  American  growid  forces  for  Amerkan  air  power. 

If  the  Sonth  ViMnamese  army  cwonnters  future  diflkulty,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  American  ak  power  wll  be  used  oMe  again.  Commg  on  the  heeb  of  all  the  peace 
promkcs,  such  an  escalation  would  destroy  the  fabric  of  onr  country. 

Our  renewal  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  the  latest  devdopmciM  hi  a  pol- 
icy that  came  dosf  to  destroymg  the  United  States.  During  the  1964  Scnnte  debate 
on  the  Tonkm  Gulf  Resolution,  Senator  Wayne  Morse  ( Demo-Ore )  commented  that 
"those  who  support  this  resolution  wll  live  to  regrM  it."  Tinw,  as  well  as  the  lies,  the 
kilmgs,  and  thf  riots,  has  proven  the  validity  of  Morse's  statement. 

/  -EdHartrier. 
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FARMWORKERS  -  One  of  the  photos  by  CCSF  instructor  Morric  Cambi 
currently  on  exhibit  at  the  Focus  Gallery  on  Union  St 

kviard  Wianing  Photo  Teacher 
Documents  farmworkers  on  Film 


^^/ 


f 


Opera  Tickets  Available  How 


Tickets  T6r  the  Western  Opera  Theater  are  now  available  at  the  Student  Bank 
and  at  Merrit  Beckerman's  office  (Arts  Building,  Room  204C)  Tickets  are 
priced  at  $1.00.  The  folkiwing  is  a  list  of  performances,  dates  and  number  of 
tickets  available.  -"  "  .^:::^:       ?^:\ -?"  "^,^  ":  ~^::^    "^       -.r  '  Tv^    -n 


Double  bill:  (Conndence;  Schicchi  SO  tickets 

Turn  of  the  Screw  50  tickets 

Cenerentola                    -^^„j^..-^,  SO  tickets 

Elixir  of  Love  SOO  tickets 

Cenerentola  500  tickets 

Elixer  50  tickets 


Friday  eve..  May  5 
Saturday  eve..  May  6 
Sunday  mat..  May  7 
Friday  eve..  May  12 
Saturday  eve..  May  13 
Sunday  mat..  May  14 


Two  one-man  exhibitions,  "The 
Farmworkers,"  a  photo  essay  by  Mor- 
ric Camhi.  Instructor  in  Photography, 
City  College  of  San  Francisco,  and 
"The  Tiger's  Tail,"  photographs  of  so- 
cial change  by  Howard  Harrison,  local 
free-lance  photographer,  will  open  at 
the  Focus  Gallery  on  May  2. 

Camhi  in  documenting  the  farm- 
workers of  California  expresses  his  con- 
cern not  with  the  great  Tigures  or  news 
events  associated  with  their  struggles 
not  with  their  poverty  but  with  the  peo- 
ple themselves  but  not  as  objects  of  pa- 
thos or  us  statistics.  In  explaining  why 
he  wanted  to  photograph  the  farmwork- 
ers he  states,  "Their  day  to  day  activi- 
-ties  reflect  strong  parallels  to  our  own. 
but  often  with  a  speciu!  quality  of  digni- 
ty and  commitment  that  is  unique  to 
aspiring  peoples." 

His  photographs  include  a  selection 
of  40  taken  over  the  past  year  and  u  half 


in  San  Jose,  Bakersfield,  Salinas  and 
other  agricultural  areas  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state. 

A  free-lance  professional  photogra- 
pher for  the  past  15  years,  Camhi's 
work  has  been  published  in  "Fortune," 
"Forbes,"  "Look,"  and  in  numerous 
other  magazines  and  in  books  and  he 
has  won  top  awards  in  Professional 
Photographers  West  group  exhibitions. 
He  is  a  staff  photographer  for  the  black 
magazine  "Breakthrough"  and  is  also 
currently  working  on  as' assignment  for 
Rampart  Books.  He  has  had  three  small 
one  man  shows  and  his  work  is  repre- 
sented in  the  permanent  collection  ol 
the  Oakland  Museum. 

Both  exhibitions.  "The  Farmwork-^i 
ers"  by  Worrie  Camhi  and  "The  Tiger's 
Tail"  by  Howard  Harrison  will  remain 
on  view  at  the  Focus  Gallery  through 
May  27. 


Free  Japanese  Flick  Todayl 


I 


I 


IKIRU  (To  Live)  Japanese, 
1952.  Today,  noon  and  8  p.m.,  V-II5. 
Free. 

This  is  a  film  rooted  in  the  most  un- 
iversal of  truths,  the  one  that  cuts  across 
all  cultural  barriers,  all  concepts  of  love, 
success,  God:  the  fact  of  morality. 

It  confronts  that  fact  with  honesty 
and  a  touching  eagerness.  Takashi  Shi- 
mura.  who  w^as  the  woodcutter  in  Rash- 
omon  and  the  leader  in  The  Seven 
Samurai,  is  magnificent  as  Watanabe: 
an  actor  who  creates  fiercely  the  indign- 
ity  and  helplessness  and^groveling  fear 
of  the  map  newly  sentenced,  along  with 
the  ravening  hunger  for  sensual  plea- 
sure, then  for  spiritual  refreshment,  then 
for  a  crumb  of  achievement  to  be  his 
immortality.        . 

Excepting  the  slack  editorial  hand 
toward  the  end.  it  would  be  hard  to 


overpraise  Akira  Kurosawa's  direction. 
He  clearly  has  all  the  resources  of  film 
technique  at  his  command,  and,  confi- 
dent of  his  knowledge,  is  not  con- 
strained to  display  them. 

Fancy  montages,  whirling  effects, 
bizarre  angles  are  not  for  him.  It  is  his 
purpose  to  make  life  seem  taoccur  and. 
like  a  true  artist,  he  does  this  by  sho>*'- 
ing  less  than  would  occur  in  life. 

He  selects  his  elements  perfectly, 
never  lets  the  emotional  scenes  strav 
past  sentiment  to  scntirnentality,  and 


|With  unmelodramatic  juxtaposition 
weaves  the  elemepts  in  his  story,  letting 
the  rhythtn  as  well  as  the  content  flick 
away  at  our  sensibilities  with  gentle,^ 
telling  strokes. 

Next  Week:  Thel-^  .aped  Room 


IN  THE  LIMELIGHT— James  Haraii,  City  College  drama  instructor,  is  featured 

in  The  Trial  ofihe  Canionsville  .V/nf .currently  on  stage  at  the  Mill  Valley  Center  of 
"the  Perfornring  Aitf."^ '\.i'"  •  —•'  -  ■   -        -r — " —  -  '  ^ 
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More  than  ever,  the  racial  percent- 
ages of  the  city  are  playing  an  important 
part  in  our  lives.  The  biggest  area  in 
which  racial  percentages  are  brought  up 
as  a  guideline  that  must  be  followed  is  in 
employment.  At  times,  lawsuits  are 
tiled  for  racial  discrimination  when  the 
employer  does  not  have  an  equal^r- 
centage  of  minorities  in  his  employ,  as  , 
compared  to  the  minority  percentage  of 
the  city. 

For  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  ac- 
cording to  the"  1970  census,  the  whites 
were  found  to  be  7  1 .4  percent  of  the 
population  and  all  other  minorities  to- 
taled 28.6  percent.  These  figures  do  not 
mean  anything  unless  they  are  com- 
pared to  something.  Staying  withthe 
overall  classifications  of  white  and  non- 
whites  we  shall  look  at  City  College. 

' Lising  the  racial  percentages  from 

the  Fall  197 1  semester,  assuming  the 
white  and  non-white  percentages  have 
remained  about  the  same  with  the  in- 
creased enrollment,  the  white  percent- 
ag-  ;-«hk;h  in  this  and  most  other  census 
s''      ys  includes  Spanish  and  Latin 
Amerkans)  is  a  surprisingly  low  57.8 
percent.  Not  including  the  Spanish  and 
Latin  Americans  (8.2  percent)  the 
whites  account  for  only  49.6  percent  of 
the  entire  day  and  night  enrollment.  The 
great  difference  between  the  city  popu- 
lation and  the  enrollment  percentages 
could  partly  be  explained  when  the  me- 
dian age  for  San  Francisco  is  found  to 
be  over  thirty.  Though  most  people 
think  of  San  Francisco  as  a  youth  city, 
it  is  also  a  city  that  attracts  all  ages  in 
the  employment  market  and  supports 
many  retired  whites. 

Sporfs  Round-Up 


Ferretti  Saves 

_  On  Tuesday.  April  18.  the  CilyCol- 
lege  baseball  team  had  its  back  to  the 
wall.  It  had  been  beaten  badly  twice  the 
week  before  (by  Chabot  College.  12-3, 
^d  by  College  of  San  Mateo.  20-2)  and 
was  losing  again.  Steve  Pointer,  the 
hard-throwing  lefthander  who  hadn't  _^ 
thrown  hard  enough  againsiChabot, 
had  pitched  well,  but  the  RJms'  colan- 
der defense  let  him  down. 

Trailing  3-1  in  the  bottom  of  the 
seventh,  the  Rams  rallied.  With  runners 
at  first  and  second  and  two  out,  Dan 
Ferretti  stepped  in  to  bat  for  Pointer 

Ferretti,  formerly  the  starting  cen- 
terfielder,  had  lost  favor  with  Coach 
Domccus.  He  hit  only  .  1 30  through  the 
first  six  league  games,  and  sat  out  the 
next  six.  Even  when  the  Rams  were 
being  slaughtered,  Ferretti's  bat,  which 
had  terrorized  the  AAA  when  he  was  at 
Lincoln  High  School,  was  not  to  be 

— seen, 

Ferretti  made  Domecus  look  like  a 
very  good  manager,  when  he  sent  the 
.  third  pitch  by  Laney  pitcher  Craig 
Simpson  howling  over  the  leftfielder's 
heiid  for  a  three-run  homer.  Dave  Wei- 
dinger  pitched  the  last  two  innings  for 
the  Rams  to  save  Pointer's  4-3  win. 

The  victory  raised  the  Rams'  record 
to  4-9,  good  for  sixth  place  in  the  Gold- 
en Gate  Conference.  They  were  seven 
games  hehind  league-leading  CSM  with 
eight  games  to  play. 

At  press  time,  it  was  not  known  if 
Dan  Ferretti  had  returned  to  the  lineup. 
But  he  had  proved  that  he  was  ready. 
*** 
BOX  XCORES 
lANEY 
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The  racial  balance  of  the  City  Col- 
lege faculty  for  the  Spring  '72  semester 
is  found  to  be  the  opposite  of  the 

fireviously  compared  students.  Minori- 
ies  teaching  full  time,  part  time  and  in 
the  evening  division  comprise  only  16.9 
percent  of  the  faculty.  When  the^e 
teachers  were  io; school,  ilcun  he  us. 
sumcd  that  there  was  a  smaller  number 
of  minorities  attending  school  and  be- 
coming teachers. 

This  low  percentage  should  increase 
as  more  minorities  replace  the  whites 
who  are  leaving  the  city  for  the  suburbs. 
But  it  should  also  be  remembered  that 
about  40  percent  of  all  people  working 
in  San  Francisco  tpday  live  outside  the 

city.    

Though  no  racial  percentages  were 
available,  it  was  stated  by  a  City  Col- 
lege counselor  that  eight  out  of  the  last 
nine  counselors  hired  were  of  minority 
races. 

Looking  -at  the  government  of 
CCSF  might  show  what  may  be  in  store 
for  San  Francisco  in  the  future.  Three  of 
the  four  candidates  for  student  body 
president  were  non-whites  and  they  re- 
ceived almost  62  percent  of  the  total 
vote.  The  student  council  of  the  collcfC 
reflecting  the  student  racial  percentages, 
is  over  50  percent  minorities. 

Surveys,  censuses,  polls  and  sani- 
plings  are  being  used  more  and  more 
these  days.  These  tell  the  public  where 
they  stand  and  try  to  indicate  where  we 
are  heading  in  the  future.  They  might 
not  always  be  for  the  best  or  for  each 
individual  but  it  shows  leadrs  are  con- 
cerned and  trying  to  be  democratic. 


-  Alan  WhitesMe 


The  Rams 
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3B  WOODS  HR  Ferretti 
Track 

On  April  U.  while  the  College  of  San 

Mateo  was  having  unscheduled  batting 
practice  at  Balboa  Park,  the  Rams 
trackmen  were  extracting  vengeance  on 
the  football  field.  City  College  won  four 
field  events,  two  sprints,  both  relays  and 
the  half-mile  to  take  a  74-62  victory,  the 
first  dual  meet  the  Rams  have  won  this 

year. 

Swimming 

The  Tenth  Annual  Golden  Gate 
Conference  Swimming  and  Diving 
Championships  were  held  on  April  14 
and  15,  and  City  College  was  well  repre- 
.sented.  The  Ram  splashers  improved  in 
almost  every  individual  event  to  place 
sixth  in  the  overall  competition.  Dennis 
Glass  earned  the  most  points  witK  sec- 
ond-place finishes  in  the  200-yd.  Breast 
stroke  and  200-yd.  Individual  Medley 
and  a  third  in  the  4()0-yd.lM.  In  Glass' 
second-place  finishes,  he  lost  to  Gregg 
Smith  of  Chabot  College,  who  could  set 
state  records  in  those  events  next  month 
ai  Huntington  Beach.         '  = 

At  press  time,  Coach  Decker  was 
preparing  to  take  Glass,  Lcs  Carr,-Don 
Leuder,  Nkk  DeMay,  Terry  Swift  and 
Bart  Ribotta  to  the  Northern  Califorjua 
Championships  at  Monterey.         I 


"My  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  bombing  of  Hanoi 


cartoon  by  Armando  Duke 
caption  by  Frank  Yearing 


Campus  Views 


By  Paul  Snodgrass 

QUESTION:  What  period  in  history 

would  you  choQse  to  live  in?  .  .    .  ^  •   .     , 

_     Susan  Hobart-PoliticsL^M-ISCUv. 

I  would  prefer  very  much  tne  Future. 
Right  now,  so  many  of  our  problems  arc 
on  the  verge  of  being  resolved.  It  seems 
to  me  that  people  are  getting  "tuned  in  " 
and  more  sensitized  politically,  and  this 
gives  me  hope  for  the  future 


\, 


r  '•s 


f^k^ 


Jim  Rousy  -  History 

To  quote  Hugo  Blanco,  well-known 
Peruvian  land  reformer,  "I  would  rather 
live  now  in  the  age  of  permanent  revolu- 
tion  to  help  make  the  changes  now  so 
that  others  can  benefit  from  them." 


^i 


Romin  Sumera  -  Engineering 

.I'd  like  to  go  back  to  the  days  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Things  were  different 
then:  it  was  the  age  of  chivalry,  when 
men  could  compete  for  the  lovely  ladies. 


1^ 


Catherine  Wisniewski  -  Anthropology 

The  forties.  The  depression  was  over 
and  there  was  a  kind  of  national  feeling 
in  th6  country,  although  people  care 
more  about  the  individual  today.  But 
there  was  a  unique  kind  of  optimism  in 
the  forties.  —      -  ^ 


Roy  Swanson 
major 


N 


'mediocre  grades" 


I  don't  think  there  is  one.  I  have  this 
thing  about  living  in  the  present.  Things 
are  going  faster  now  than  ever  before. 
The  accelerated  rate  of  change  in  Amer- 
ica today  is  pushing  us  toward  the  un- 
known. It's  exciting! 


N. 


Bill  Funke  -  Math/ Accounting  Teacher 
I'm  fairly  well  satisfied  with  right 
now.  I'm  a  prt>duct  t»f  the  lust  50  yeiirs. 
and   I've   been  conditioned   for  the» 
present.  I'm  fairly  well  adjusted  to  it 


Convention  Draws  College  Press 
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Under  questioning  by  the  journal- 
'ists,  Reinecke  conceded,  "The  18-year 
old  vote  won't  help  the  Republican  Par- 
ty, tHat'-s  Cor  sure!" 

After  the  press  conference  student 
delegates  were  allotted  an  hour  to  file  an 
on-the-spot  editorial  or  news  story  on 
the  event.  Each  school  then  submitted 
one  story  in  each  category,  to  be  judged 
in  a  contest.  Second  place  for  "On-the- 
Spot  Editorial  Writing"  was  awarded 
Paul  Snodgrass,  reporter  for  the 
Guardsman. 

Saturday's  activities  included 
various  journalistic  workshops,  held  in 
Jhe  chambers  of  Santa  Cruz's  gleaming 
new  courthouse  building.  The  most  col- 
orful—and popular — of  these  was  con- 
duaed  by  Realist  editor  and  radical  sa- 
tirist Paul  Krassner. 

Krassner's  court  was  jam-packed  as 
he  slouched  in  the  judge's  chair,  toyed 
with  a  gavel,  and  joked  about  his  role  in 
the  Chicao  Seven  Trial.  Other  topics  of 
Krassner  were  Mad  Mugazine.  Lenny 


Bruce,  The  CIA,  the  Kennedy  murders, 
Charles  Manson,the  Establishment, 
revolution,  "astral  humor".  Ken  Kesey, 
Malcolm  X,  Playboy,  lawsuits  drugs, 
etc.  -—. — ; ~ ■—--  - 

Defending  tlie  publication  of  his 
often-controversial  satires,  Krassner 
stated,  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  'bad 
taste'!",  and  contended  that  censorship 
by  either  government  or  publisher  was 
dangerous  to  society's  freedoms. 

Krassner's  quick  wit  and  disarrriing 
candor  (even  admitting  to  perjury  in  the 
Chicago  trial)  da/zled  the  inquiring— 
but  receptive— journalists  for  more  than 
hours.  By  the  time  he  rose  to  leave, 
everyone  (except  Irim)  was  cither  inlel' 
lectually  exhausted  or  sore  from  laugh- 
inv  at  his  endless  jokes  and  anecdotes 
about  life  in  the  underground  press. 

Nightfall  at  the  Holiday  Inn  proved 
colorful  as  many  large  noisy,  parties 
shifted  constantly  from  room  to  room, 
occassionally  throwing  ice-cubes  at 
each  other. 


WhaHUafipemng  on  Compus? 


Joerg  Demus,  an  internationally 
-renowned  Austrian  pianist,  will  perform 
at  City  College  on  Friday,  April  28,  1 1 
am  to  12  noon  at  the  Little  Theatre. 

Demus  will  play  selections  from 
bebussy's  Preludes  including  LaCathe- 
drale  Engloutie.  Fuex  D' Artifice,  La 
Danse  de  Puck,  General  Lavine  and 
others.. 

The  concert  is  open  to  the  public  and 
admission  is  free. 


May  1  marks  the  beginning  of  Tran- 
scendental Meditation  Week  at  City 
College.  Two  films  on  ttanscendental 
meditation  will  be  shown  during  the 
week. 


The  films,  an  NET  news  special  and 
The  Main  Purpose  will  be  shown  at  1 1 
a.m.  on  May  2  in  C-247  and  on  May  3 

and  4  at  noon  in  C-245. 

•      •       • 

Blind  students  have  the  opportunity 
to  receive  the  Newel  Perry  Scholarship 
and  may  find  the  application  form  in  E- 
109.  The  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  California  annually  sponsors 
the  awards  which  range  from  $100  to 
S500 depending  on  individual  needs. 

.There  are  nine  blind  students  at  the 
City  College  of  San  Francisco  but  only 
one  has  filed  an  application.  If  you 
know  any  blind  students  kindly  inform 
them  of  this  opportunity  to  help  them 
through  their  vocational  training. 


More  Volunteers  Needed  for 
Tutorial  Center  at  5347 


_;  The  Tutorial  Center,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Lance  E  Rogers,  is  in 
need  of  volunteer  tutors. 

The  center,  located  in  room  S347,  is 
currently  being  run  on  SI>.(XX)  in  stu- 
dent funds  which  pays  the  1 15  tutors, 
half  of  whom  work  the  full  ninehourl- 
(8am-Spm )  that  the  9enter  is  open. 

"What  we  really  need  is  more 
funds,"  said  Dr.  Rogers,  "but  even  if  we 
had  them  we'd  always  have  more  people 
than  money". 

"We'd  like  to  have  the  center  open 
for  the  evening  division  but  lack  of  funds 


and  people  keep  this  from  happeningT* 
"There  is  both  a  need  and  a  demand 
for  the  center.  Students  that  tutor  need 
the  money  to  stay  in  school  and  those 
tutored  need  the  academic  help." 

"We  encourgae  any  student,  espe- 

.cially  minorities  having  problems  with 

English  as  a  second  language,  to  come 

to  the  center  for  help.  All  services  are 

free." 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  becoming  a 
tutor  to  help  fellow  students  with  prob- 
lems, contact  Dr.  Rogers  at  the  Tutorial 
Center  in  room  S347. 


Foreign  Language  Dept.  Ctiairman-- 
Lauds  Program,  Courses  and  People 


The  Foreign  Language  Department 
is  headed  by  Dr.  Doris  Hernried.  a  dedi 


caled  and  impressive  lady,  who  indeed 
has  her  work  cut  out  for  her. 

She  teaches,  counsels  those  who  ask 
her  advice,  makes  proposals  for  courses, 
faculty,  budget,  requisitions  for  equip- 
ment and  approvals  for  innovations 
within  classrooms  and  curriculum,  and 
a  good  deal  more. 

Herself  a  French  teacher.  Dr.  Hern- 
ried stressed  the  importance  of  learning 
a  foreign  language. 

"It  is  absolutely  essential.  People 
are  traveling  more  and  more.  The  world 
is  getting  smaller  and  the  United  States 
is  no  longer  an  island." 

She  went  on  to  say  "This  broadens 
one's  personal  horizons  because  no  one 
personal  horizon  is  ever  full.  Sign  lan- 
guage is  fine,  but  it's  not  the  same 
thing." 

There  are  approximately  forty-nine 
language  sections  at  C.C.S.F.  and 


that  new  courses  such  as  Chinese  should 

be  also.  "We  11  he  Iryinp  nlhtr  rmirty^ 


in  the  summer  and  fall.' 

Asked  if  she  felt  a  language  should 
be  mandatory  for  those  in  grade 
schools.  Dr.  Hernried  emphasized  "It 
would  be  of  tremendous  advantage.  The 
sooner  you  start,  the  better  off  you  are." 

There  are  about  eighteen  people 
teaching  a  language  at  this  school.  Dr. 
Hernried  said  there  is  only  one  teacher 
to  a  language  course  because,  as  she  put 
it,  "There  is  no  cross-switching.  We 
want  experts  in  the  field." 

Dr.  Hernried  had  these  words  for 
those  students  who  may  be  having  a  dif- 
ficult time  learning  a  foreign  language, 
but  who  would  like  to  be  able  to  learn  it 
nuently.  "It  takes  time,  patience  and 
lots  of  practice.  One  must  definitely 
overcome  shyness.  A  student  must  have 
the  willingness  to  speak  even  before  he 
speaks  well." 

She  mentioned  that  "We  have  asked 


about  one  thousand  students.  Seme — for-real  distributions  of  language  and 
students  mjijor  and  tbca  nop  while  oth-      Film  Festivals "    through  her  depart 
crs  take  it  bctdusc  ihcy  have  lo.    Qaltc      nw9H.  femrancc  is  free  and^tiRtentsTna> 
a  few  are  interested  professionally,"  Dr.       bring  guests. 
Hernried  said. 


She  added  that  this  semester  Rus- 
sian and  FrencTi  arelteriigtuufiii  an^^ 


A  final  comment  of  Dr.  Hernried's 
was  on  those  with  whom  she  wprks^ 
."I'm  proud  of  my  dcputtment  aad 
5tufiF.'^sbe<»»id.  "I  think 4h^'fe|ir«at." 


.r~ 
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PHYSICS  INSTRUCTOR 
19  antHwar  rally. 


-•  Paul  He%vitt,  one  Of  the  speakers  during  the  April 


Air  War  Vote:  Bombing  Must  Stop 


' (CiMtllHed^fron  Page  One|i 

war   moratoriums   that   took   place 
around  the  country. 

But  as  CCSF  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent Bruce  Bosso  pi)t  it  "...It's  been  ten 
years  and  a  long  struggle,  but  we  must 
not  give  up.  Tiie  only  way  tocha»fe 
things  is  through  the  power  of  the  vote." 
Jim  BirdsatI,  a  McGovern  campaign 
worker  ufged  a  vote  for  MeGovern  who 
has  promised  to  end  the  war  in  90  days 
if  elected  President  in  November.  Other 


1 


speakers  attacked  President  Nixon  for 
not  living  up  to  his  promises  of  four 
years  ago  and  re-escalating  the  war  with 
the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

But  it  was  only  one  of  the  many  oth- 
-ef  demonstrations  that  were  planned  for 
various  campuses  and  cities  around  the 
Bay  Area.  Perhaps  Hanna  Takashige  of 
the  SMC  summ«cl  up  the  CCSF  rally  as 
to  "express  the  ant i- war  sentiment  on 
campus!" 


City  Signatures  Mount  for 
Tough  War  and  Weed  Votes 


An  initiative  to  stop  the  bombing  in 
Vietnam  has  recently  been  introduced  in 
California,  ' ._ 


Officially  called  the  Air  War  Vote, 
the  petitions  have  been  circulated 
around  the  state  siace  March  I. 

The  statement  calls  for  ari^tmmedi- 
ate  end  to  the  bombing,  an  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam and  binds  state  representatives  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  block 
funds  from  going  to  the  war. 

Already  50,000  signatures  have  been 
obtained  of  the  nearly  half  million  need- 
ed. Northern  Californiacoordinator 
Terry  Kirchhoff  says  that  "It's  only  a 
matter  of  reaching  the  people  to  obtain 
the  number  of  needed  signatures." 

Locally  located  at  1380  Howard 


Street,  the  initiative  has  regional  offices 
around  various  counties-throughout  the 
State,  ; 

Another  petition  circulating  around 
California  is  the  California  Marijuana 
Initiative,  which  would  allow  persons  IK 
or  over  to  use  and  cultivate  Marijuana 
for  personal  use. 

Headquartered  at  2221  Filbert 
Street,  the  petition  has  gained  the  sup- 
port of  2(X),000  signatures  of  the  ncarl> 
half  million  needed. 

Starting  April  22  KSAN  and  various 
sponsors  will  celebrate  Marijuana  Ini- 
tiative Week  (  or  Weed  Week  as.  nick- 
named by  the  sponsors)  on  a  week  long 
telethon  to  gain  the  signatures  needed 
for  the  November  ballot. 


Tom  Hayden 


David  Harris  and  Gabrid 


Hafdeii  and  Harris  Speak  Here 


The  recent  escalation  of  the  bombing 
in  Vietnam  brought  radical  organizers 
Tom  Hayden  "and  David  Harris  to  City 
College  to  denounce  Nixoit's  war  poli- 
cy. 

Hayden,  one  of  the  foundersof  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  used 
slides  to  depict  what  he  called  the  "cul- 
tural rape  of  Vietnam  "  The  most  dra- 
matic slides  concerned  the  effect  that 
American  bombing  had  on  the  people 
and  the  countryside  of  Vietnam. 

"The  Vietnamese  women,"  said 
Hayden.  '"are  perhaps  the  greatest  cas- 
ualties of  the  war  "  Hayden  cited  prosti- 
tution as  the  major  reason  for  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  heroin  addiction  and" 
suicide. 

"By  my  own  figures,  "  Hayden  com- 
mcnled,".more  than  30.000  Vietnamese 
women  have  received  plastic  surgery  on 


the  eyes  and  breasts  in  order  to  make 
themselves  more  appealing  to  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  not  only  altered  the  cul- 
tural attributes  and  identity,  we  are  also 
responsible  for  changing  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  people.  — ■. 

David  Harris,  ex-husban<l  of  folk 
singer  Joan  Baez,  also  lashed  out^auhe 
recent  escal  at  i^PvL 

'This  is  not'a  war,  it's  a  massacre," 
said  Harris.  "As  a  result  of  this  bomb- 
ing, one-quarter  of  the  land  is  unusua- 
ble,  60%  of  the  people  arc  refugees,  and 
60%  of  the  bombing  casualties  are  wom- 
en and  children."  

"To  ignore  brutality."  said  H arris, 
"is  to^ecome  non-human.  And  I  see  no 
difference  between  a  government  that 
uses  gas  ovens  and  one  that  uses 

Tjomos. 

-PkyBazril 


CCSF  Fire  Department  Captain  Potter 
mrants  "Damn  Good  Pliysical  Condition" 


Captain  Alexander  Porter  of  the  cam- 
pus fire  department  knows  his  business 
well  and  is  a  professional  in  every  sense  of 
the  word, 

"One  must  be  in  damn  good  physi- 
cal condition  for  this  line  of  work,"  he 
said.  "This  includes  most  anything  from 
warts  to  adenoids.  Vision  is  tested  along 
with  mental  potential.  It  is  based  on  the 
..needs  of  the  department  and  is  closely 
related  to  military  exams". 

"Fire  fighting  is  a  carrer  opporturni- 
ty  job,  governed  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  one  must  keep  training  and 
it's  best  to  have  a  clean  record.  A  per- 
son is  limited  only  by  his  own  ability 
and  desire". 

Potters  job  as  captain  is  in  saving 
lives  and  in  the  protection  of  property. 

The  department  here  functions  un- 
der the  community  college  and  there  is 
no  outside  assistance.  Potter  said  "We 
have  the  day  school  program,  oriented 
toward  pre-employment,  sales,  fire 
alarms  and  other  apparatus.  The  even- 
idgdivisions  are  mostly  for  courses  suit- 
ed to  the  needs  for  particular  groups." 

Potter  felt  that  the  immediate  dan- 
gers a  fireman  faces  are  serious  injuries 
when  responding  to  alarms,  such  as 
bums  and  mixtures  of  gasses  being  in- 
haled that  are  often  deadly  poisons. 


Precautions  such  as  asbestos  suits 
are  not  all  they're  cracked  up  to  be  dur- 
ing fires.  Potter  said  the  proximity  suit 
^is  better  because  it  is  highly  reflective, 
"But  there  is  no  perfect  suit,"  he  said. 

Most  students,  according  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  major  in  Fire  Science  will 
pursue  it  as  a  career.  As  he  put  it,  "It  is 
an  exciting  challenge,  A  lot  of  veterans 
also  come  inta.it.  It  keeps. men  in^^ood 
mental  and  physical  condition". 

Potter  emphasized,  "Such  work  is 
being  professionalized  every  day.  There 
is  a  good  future  financially  and  it  takes 
care  of  pension  and  hospitalization." 

Promotions,  Potter  stated,  depend 
on  the  individual  department.  Four 
hmidred  and  fifty-eight  students  pres- 
ently attend  day  and  night  sessions.  One 
must  be  a  high  school  graduate,  but 
there  are  no  other  prerequisites  for  the 
course. 

Martin  Kilgariff,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  is  also  a  full  time 
teacher  of  fire  science.  "My  right  hand 
man,"  grinned  ?oV^ik. 

In  San  Francisco  one  must  qualify 
for  the  department  through  the  civil  ser-' 
vice. 

"We  are  rendering  the  public  a  ser- 
vice and  are  out  to  help  them".  Potter 


JIM  TOLAND  -  Displays  the  certificate  awarded  to  him. 

^aardimaa  Editor  Honored  At 
Catholic  Newsmen's  Banquet 


Meditation  Week  Begins  Here 


--  Monday  marked  the  beginning  of 
Transcendental  Meditation  week  at 
City  College.  A  lecture  on  TM,  a  natu- 
ral and  spontaneous  technique  of  medi- 
tation to  aid  development  of  man's  po- 
tential, will  be  given  on  May  9  at  1 1  am 
inV-115. 

Walter  Bellin  will  conduct  the  lec- 
ture, A  philosophy  major,  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  he  now  in- 
structs a  course  in  the  Science  of  Crea- 
tive Intelligence  at  UC  Berkeley.  After 
studying  with  TM's  main  exponent, 
Maharishi-Mahesh  Yogi,  he  returned  to 


the  United  States  as  a  qualified  instruc- 
tor of  the  technique. 

Among  topics  Bellin  will  cover  will 
be  the  psychological  aspect  of  TM  as  a 
means  of  expanding  the  mind  to  its  full- 
est capacity,  not  only  bringing  about  an 
energetic,  clear,  alert  thought  process 
but  enabling  the  practitioner  to  relieve 
the  simple  tension  that  is  built  up  during 
the  day, 

"With   this   increase   in   mental 

awareness  comes,  naturally,  a  change  in 

the  physical  being,  "  Bellin  says.  The 

physiological  state  is  affected  at  this 

{Ctmimmt4  on  Pafc  Fow) 
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Ed  Berfecorrox 
Brings  "Kittf' 
To  Biohgf  20 

This  mountain  lion  wa,s  brought  to 
Mr.  Ed  Bcdccarrax's  Biology  20  Class 
Wednesday  April  26,  to  demonstrate 
the  fHendiiness  of  the  often  misunder- 
stood predator. 

He  was  immediately  befriended  by 
the  dan  and  it  is  hopiHi  that  his  per- 
aond  appearance  has  prompted  most 
of  the  people  who  met  him  and  their 
friMida  to  write  Senator  John  Ncjedly, 
State  Senate^  St«t«  Capitol^  Sacramen- 
to, CaHf  95814,  to  tefl  him  to  vote  yes 
on  Senate  BIB  1177  which  will  protect 
this  and  other  endangered  predators. 


Jim  Tolaiid,  news  editor  of  The' 
Guardsman,  was  one  of  three  northern 
California  community  college  students 
honored  at  the  Association  of  Catholic 
Newspapermen's  23rd  annual  Mc- 
Quade  Awards  Dinner. 

Toland  received  the  1971  Quinn 
Award,  honorable  mention,  for  his  edi- 
torials New  Slant  On  Prison  Reform 
(The  Guardsman,  September  30,  1971), 
Get  Off  Your  Butt  and  Register  to  Vote 
(The  Guardsman,  October  21,  1971) 
and  A  Break  for  Prison  Reform  (The 
Guardsman,  November  II,  1971). 

The  first  annual  Quinn  Award,  for 
excellence  in  community  college  news- 
papers, was  named  for  Monsignor 
Francis  Quinn,  former  moderator  of  the 
Association  of  Catholic  Newsmen. 

Quinn,  who  was  present  ut  the 
awards  banquet  held  ut  the  San  Francis- 
co Press  Club,  presented  Toland  with 
the  first  award  of  the  evening. 

Following  Toland,  the  other  two 
Quinn  Awards  were  presented  to  Mark 
Barker  of  the  Contra  Costa  College 
Advocate  and  to  Peter  Moyan  of  the 
San  Jose  City  College  Times.  "" 

McQuade  Awards  were  given  to 
professionul  newsmen  in  three  different 
divisions:  newspaper,  radio  and  televi- 
sion. 

Steve  Hart  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Daily  Califomian,  won  the  Tappe 


award  for  excellence  in  a  four  yev'ool-  " 
lege  newspaper,        :     ^    ^""^ 

The  featured  speaker  at  the  awards 
dinner  was  Wilson  Riles,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  He  spoke 
on  a  variety  of  problems  facing  the 
state's  educational  system. 

Following  the  presentation  of 
awards,  Jim  Toland  stated,  "I  chose  to 
enter  those  particular  editorials  for 
several  reasons.  The  requirements  for 
entering  the  ACN's  community  college 
•  press  competition  were  specific.  The 
story  had  to  be  published  in  the  ofTicial 
college  newspaper  and  had  to  be  an 
example  of  the  most  significant  contri- 
bution in  the  field  of  student  journalism 
toward  strengthening  the  principles  of 
democracy  or  in  promoting  understand- 
ing among  all  men.  I  felt  that  on !  y  three 
of  my  1971  editorials  really  met  the 
requirements." 

Toland  wrote  his  award  winning  edi- 
torials on  voter  registration  and  prison 
reform  while  he  was  serving  his  second 
semester  as  Guardsman  Editor-inChief. 


"I  decided  to  write  an  editorial  on 
voter  registration  because  it  angered  me 
to  see  so  many  apathetic  young  people 
who  wouldn't  be  bothering  to  vote  after  . 
so  many  of  us  broke  our  butts  to  win 
voting  rights  for  18  year  olds," 

•  (CortinnrionPageF— r) 


nutrition  Group  Open  To  Students 


Tom  Brewer,  M,D,,  is  appalled  over 
the  lack  of  knowledge  or  concern  over 
correct  diet.  For  15  years  Brewer  has 
been  trying  to  correct  common  miscon- 
ceptions concerning  proper  diet. 

Nutrition  Action  Group  in  San 
Francisco,  Brewer's  current  endeavor, 
has  pregnancy  as  its  focal  point,  because 
a  ^rson  responsible  for  feeding  two 
people  is  more  receptive  than  others 
when  a  new  type  diet  is  being  discusscd.-^- 

We  know  quite  well  how  to  feed 
pregnant  cattle,  l^ogs,  sheep,  goats, 
horses,  dogs,  and  cats  with  great  scien- 
tific care.  Most  obstetricians  still  deny 
that  such  knowledge  should  be  applied 
to  human  pregnancy. 

Deficiencies  in  high  biological  quali- 
ty protems  and  related  deficiencies  of 
essential  nutrients  and  calories  have 
^ecn  directly  related  to  metabolic  tox- 
emia  of  late  pregnancy,  neurologically 
damaged  infants,  abruptio  placintae, 
molar  pregnancy,  congenital  anomalies 
and  stillborn  infants. 


American  obstetricians  have  at- 
tacked these  problems  with  low  salts, 
low  calorie,  low  protein  diets.  This  diet 
for  pregnant  women  is  based  on  a  study 
done  in  1954  in  Tennessee.  Since  then 
the  "findings"  have  been  retracted.  The 
real  problem  is  that  people,  including 
doctors,  arc  just  not  concerned  enough 
to  find  out  the  facts  on  good  nutrition. 

Dr.  Brewer  and  his  group  have  been 
working  for  six  months  in  San  Francis- 
co trying  to  correct  the  current  condi- 
tioning concerning  proper  diet. 

For  informationon  what  is  a  good 
diet  and  the  importance  of  same,  con- 
tact the  people  whose  motto  is  'Help 
stop  the  war  on  children. ..that  begins 
before  their  birth,' 

Nutrition  Action  Group  is  located 
at  3414  22nd  St.  and  is  operated  by^ 
volunteers  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and " 
-riday  afternoons  for  information  and" 
referral.  Organization  and  information 
meetings^are  on  Wednesdays  at  7:3(L 
p.m.The telephone  number  is  285-6479. 
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GUARDSMAN  OPINIONS.^FACTS 


In  Defense  of  Apathy 

'  la  the  past,  school  spirit  was  exemplified  bjr  attendaKC  at  football  games  ud 
school  dapces.  Those  who  wished  to  remaia  apart  from  such  activities  were  de- 
mNmccd  as  apathetic  students. 

Although  the  emphasis  has  shifted  from  games  aad  da^es  to  Vietaam  awl  stu- 
deat  rights,  the  cry  that  "wihody  gires  a  damn"  stil  echoes  throughout  Amencaii 
campuses.  City  College  bemg  BO  exception. 

A  studeirt  body  united  in  an  effort  of  solvnig  the  proUems  of  war,  face  anH  pover- 
ty would  be  a  great  benefit  to  our  society.  But  just  as  our  elected  representatwes  m^ 
contewl  with  constituents  who  do  little  else  but  vote  every  four  years.  Perhaps  CMjt 
CoHeee  must  accept  student  apathy  as  an  unavoidable  feature  of  campns  life. 

Located  In  a  large  urban  area.  City  CoUege  attracts  a  large  number  of  people 
from  lower  or  middledaas  famiics.  Students  coming  from  such  an  environment  face 
financial  problems  much  more  difficult  than  those  encountered  by  students  from  high 

incoif  areas. 

With  the  recent  cutbachs  m  financial  aid  aad  employment  opportunrtics,  a  large 
nMbcr  of  City  College  students  spead  the  majority  of  their  time  either  lookiag  for 
work  or  workmg  at  whatever  kiad  of  job  that  therCM  find.  This  is  particulariy  true 
of  vHeraas  trymg  to  sapplemcat  their  $175  per  riKMkh  educational  beaefit  check  aad 
of  older  stadcats,  who  may  be  sapportii«  a  famly  as  well  as  goiag  to  school. 

Ontside  respoasiblitics  severely  Ihait  maay  studeats'  abiity  to  participate  la 
canons  actMtks.  U  the  caM  of  tlMsc  students,  M  ii  BCCCsMty  ratlicr  tkaa  indifTereace 

that  is  the  amther  of  apa^. 

Stadcats  active  ta  campus  actfarilics  arc  natnraHy  hostle  toward  stadcats  who 
prefer  to  rcmam  nahnolved.  We  sympathiv  with  the  active  persoa,  but  we  wish  to 
iin^i  them  that  the  seemiagly  disiaterested  stadeat  may  actually  have  too  maay 
respoaaiblitiesasitis.  -EdHartiler 


School  Board 


Sanchez  Wants  to  Run 


Dr.  David  Sanchez,  32,  has  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  San 
.^Lancisco  Board  of  Education  in  the 


^  ih' 


June  6  election.  — —- 

Sanchez  said  he  was  nmning  be- 
cause there  were  many  important  deve- 
lopments already  begun  on  the  board 
which  he  wanted  to  see  through.  Among 
these,  he  noted,  were  expansion  of 
school  district  counseling,  formulation 
of  a  master  plan,  and  the  use  of  alterna- 
tive financing  to  help  relieve  the  load  on 
local  prpperty  owners. 

Firsts 

Sanchez  was  the  first  board  member 
-to  announce  his  intent  to  stand  for  elec- 
tion to  the  post  that  had  previously  been 
appointative.  He  also  became  the  first 
Latino  and  youngest  member  ev«f  4«^ 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Education.  San- 
chez became  president  of  the  board  this 
year. 

City  College  Ties 


Sanchez  has  special  ties  with  City 
College.  He  has  served  as  vice  president 
of  the  San  Franoisco^ommunity  Col- 
lebe  district  for  several  years  and  has 
frequently  visited  campus  both  as  guest 
lecturer  and  to  seek  student  views  on 
issues  pertaining  to  the  college. 

Now  assistant  Professor  of  ambula- 


tory and  community  medicine  at  the 
University  of  California  Medical  Cen- 
ter. Sanchez  began  his  professional  car- 
eer as  a  teacher  and  community  rela- 
tions counselor  in  the  San  Francisco 
schools. 

In  1966,  he  was  educational  director 
of  the  EOC  Summer  Youth  Program 
and  a  Regents  Fellow  at  the  University 
of  California.  Sanchez  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Department  of  Youth  Activities  for  the_ 
Archdiosccs  of  San  Francisco.  Current- 
ly he  is  a  member  of  the  American  So- 
ciological Association.  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Scientists 
and  American  Association  of  Public 
Health.-  He  has  also  served  as  consul- 
tant to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Background 

Dr.  Sanchez  was  bocn  and  raised  in 
San  Francisco  and  graduated  from.  San 
Francisco  and  graduated  from  San 
Francisco  public  schools.  He  attended 
the  University  of  San  Francisco  for  two 
years  and  subsequently  served  with  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  in  the  South  Pacif- 
ic. He  obtained  his  BA  and  MA  degrees 
from  San  Jose  State  College  and  his 
doctorate  in  Sociology  from  the  Un- 
iversity of  California.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  sons. 


INDIVIDUALITY  ''Each  maa  b  justified  hi  hb  iaihyaality,  as  bis  nature  is  found 


toheimi 


RdhWaMo  Emerson 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Tbfa  award  winaiag  editorial  is  prcacatcd  for  tkc  sccoad  tiaic 
after  it  first  appeared  m  the  September  30, 1971  cdithNi  pf  the  GUARDSMAN.  This 
editorial,  aloag  with  two  others,  woa  Jim  Tolaad  t|be  1971  Associatioa  of  Catholic  | 
NewsiMa's  Qama  A  ward. 
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New  Slant  On  Prison  Reform 
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After  an  the  tcrrar  as 
tiMi'k  priMus,  it  b  thac  to  take 

■■^riv  talcraMc.      ~ "-  i,     .    •  ■ 

b  b  trae,  nf  cwHsc,  that  uMst  of  the  men  h  prbaa  hare 

a  threat  or  a  daafcr  ta  society.  Saaw  pcafdc  have  arpcd  thit 
taa  aaft  as  they  are  naw,  aad  that  prbaacrs  shaM  be  treated 
gbca  iMre  severe  scatcaccs. 

Prbaa  coaditiMB  arc  aot  soft.  Brutality  aad  boaMMCxaal  rape  ma  raapaat  hi 
Amcrfca'b  prbov.  Mardcrs  aad  heathgs  are  alamat  a  daly  occcraacc,  and  aaw 
cvca  riots  arc  aat  rare.  ^  „    . 

Twa  years  ago,  oa  a  prbaa  farm  la  Alabaaw,  sew al  hadias  awe  ^ig  a>  aM  of 
vihaai  acre  Ihted  «  "escaped"  prhaawi. 

la  Loabiaaa's  Aagola  Prbaa,  mca  have  had  to  cat  rate  and  athcr  radcate  ta  kccf 
from  stanhv,  hccaasc  prboaers  there  arc  paabbcd  by  aat  hriag  fed. 

Expcrbacatatioa  at  a  Southern  CalKomia  prisoa  with  co^agal  or  faaily  vislte  km 
pravcd  to  he  a  complete  sacccss.  Yet  ufhea  a  btt  to  allow  ca^iagal  vbite  was  broaght 
it  k^hn  the  MccmUy  floor,  it  was  actually  lihihed  off  by  muahtri  of  the  aaacmUy 
hi  what  witacascs  say  was  oae  of  the  anist  dbgastfav  dbplays  ever  scca  ia  the  cafital 


MOTHERHOOD  -  had  its  rewards  hi  the  past,  but  there's  a  limit  to  everythiag. 


Tftree  Cheers  for  the  Mothers 


Editor: 

Yesterday  I  was  walking  up  the  path 
from  the  Muni  station  toward  Phelan 
Avenue  on  my  way  to  school.  1  saw  two 
students,  two  males  and  a  female,  stand- 
ing around  a  spot  where  I  had  often 
watched"  a  gopher  (or  some  other,  simi- 

lar  burrowing  animal)  pop  up  its  head. 

look  around ^uid  pull  down  a  weed. 

Months  ago,  when  I  first  noticed  it, 
it  was  still  viry  careful  and  wouldn't 
come  up  if  it  saw  anybody  too  close.  As 
time  passed  by.  presumably  because  I 
and  other  people  had  watched  without 
\harming  it,  the  gopher  became  more 
adventurous. 

If  it  had  been  human,  it  might  have 
reasoned  that  no  one  would  want  to  hurt 
it,  since  it  only  worked  a  field  of  mud 
and  a  few  weeds.  But  it  couldn't  reason. 
H  «ftly  k««w  that  it  4iMi6  4bl«tocoine 
up,  pull  down  weeds,  and  nothing  would 
happen,  even  though  much  larger  ani- 
mals were  nearby,  it  had  learned  that 
these  animals  were  no  danger.  In  fact, 
itSf^instinct  to  hide  for  self-preservation 
was  overcome  by  the  knowledge  that 
these  people  had  not  harmed  it,  and 
therefore  would  not  harm  it. 

The  next  thing  I  saw  was  the  Kopher 


The  Shadow  Knows  ALL        ^* 


Students  who  are  discourged  by  the 
unsynchronized  campus  clocks  may  find 
help  at  the  south  end  of  the  Cloud  Hall 
Plaza. 

The  Plaza  is  the  new  location  of  a 
sundial,  which  was  donated  to  City  Col- 
lege by  Jean  Tiesselink  of  the  Nursing 
Department. 

The  sundiaLa-project  of  Tiesselink's 
husband,  vt^as  hailed  as  "an  interesting 
and  attractive  addition  to  our  campus" 
by  Victor  Graff,  director  of  physical  fa- 
cilities. 


Whic  the  CdMomia  AaacmUy  denied  vbite  to  ite  prboners,  Mbabsiyyi  has  it- 
lowcd  wives  to  mahe  these  visite  for  years. 

When  40  people  were  riain  hi  Attica  Prison  in  New  York  hi  my  September  bv 
miximm  state  troofcrs  aad  Natioaal  Gaard  troops  ordered  oat  by  Govcraor  Nciaoa  A. 
Rocfcefciler,  a  poiat  was  proved. 

State  Md  locid  goveramiati  arc  faKapaMc  of  cmiag  for  mrf  rchabUtathic  the 
pie  they  faKarccratc. 

Their  priaaa  systems  have  proved  to  be  hwfficicat,  toriapt,  and  aah^act  ta  the 
af  lacri  politfcs  aad  politiciaas. 

of  tlw  tmpl'y'"  of  *^c  prisoas  appear  to  he  harharic  saihte  e 
teat  idiote.  la  soac  prisoas  sach  as  Aagola,  coavicte  are  dtowcd  to  gaard  athcr  prls- 
(rcgriar  prboa  gaards  are  oat  of  raagc  hi  prbsa  toacn  with 
aimed  at  the  caavict  gaards)  sometimes  ftadiag  a  '^aeeeasary"  reaaaa 
to  Aoot  fallow  eoavicte. 

The  oaly  aaa  wcr  to  the  prisoa  problem  la  the  U  aited  States  today  b  to  pot  aH  peaal 
hntitatioas  aadcr  Federal  Goveraacat  coatrol. 

la  the  Federal  prisoas  there  b  ao  capital  paabhmeat,  wd  coadkiaaB  arc  aaiforai 
aad  dcceat.  Coavicte  with  oatside  assistance  may  oftea  have  a  trlrvbioa  hi  tbcb  ccHs 
with  al  the  books  aad  readhq>  matter  that  they  dcsbe. 
When  asked  hb  pcefereace,  aa  cn-coavict  aaswered,  "Pd  take  a  federal  rap  mj- 


•  -  May  14  marks  the  59th  official  obse- 
rvance of  Mother's  Day  in  the  United 
States.  However,  the  custom  of  holding 
a  festival  in  honor  of  motherhood  is 
inuch  older.  It  dates  back  to  the  times  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  who  worshipped 
Cybele.  mother  of  the  godif.  and  ho- 
liorcd  her  with  riles  that  transpired Jn 
wood  and  caves. 

'  The  observance  of  Mother's  Day 
was  the  inspiration  of  Anna  M.  Jarvisof 
Philadelphia  in  May  1907.  who  ar- 
ranged for  special  services  in  tribute  to 
toothers.  It  was  her  intention  for  sons 
and  daughters  to  pay  tribute  once  a  year 
to  their  mothers. 
'     In  1913,  the  second  Sunday  of  May 

rf  *vas  officially  declared  Mother's  Day. 
At  this  time,  printed  Icancts  distributed 
^n  ten  different  languages  to  many  dif 
Terent  countries  expressed  these  senti- 
ments: "The  common  possession  of  the, 
living  world  is  a  Mother.  Everyone  has, 
or  has  had  a.Mother." 

A  resolution  was  adopted  whereby 
all  the  members  of  the  Government  of 
"ihc  United  States  would  wear  a  white 
camaUoft-On  the  second  Sunday  of  May 
jn  observance  of  the  day.  This  was  later 


* 


a  stale  I 
hita  a  post  office 


tlae.  1  bad  a  partaer  oacc,  aim  was  waatod  hi  Ueargia  lar 
The  law  was  oa  hba;  be  kacw  he'd  gH  caaght  cveataaHy,  ao  he 
mriklledaposthlclerk. 

ShKC  federal  crhau  have  priority  over  local  aad  state,  Ac  i 
to  IVe  m  a  federal  prison  rather  than  a  cell  on  death  row  hi  Georgia. 

Federal  coatrol  of  prisons  would  solve  maay,  if  aot  awwt,  of  the  prjaMeaa  hi  AMcri- 
ca's  prisoas. 

-Jim  Tolaad 


'  SUNDIAL  -  the  oaly  way  to  get  accurate  thae  at  City  College 


The  Guardsman  is  published  weekly  by  the  Journalism  students  of  City  Col 
lege  of  San  Francisco  as  a  workshop  project  in  reporting,  copywriting,  editing, 
proofreading,  layout,  typography  and  photography. 

The  Editorial  office  is  located  in  S-304,  phone  587-7272.  extension  446.  The 
mailing  address  is  50  Phelan  Avenue.  San  Francisco,  California,  94 1 1 2. 
The  Guardsman  Joes  not  accept  advertising. 
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^ FACULTY  ADVISER  Dorry  Coppolrtta      


modified  to  make  a  distinction  between 
those  whose  mothers  were  still  living 
and  whose  mothers  were  dead..  White 
flowers  were  worn  by  those  who  were 
motherless  and  red  by  those  whose 
mothers  wereTlvihg.  It  foil  owed  rhai 
sons  and  daughters  soon  adopted  the  cus- 
tom of  making  little  gifts  for  their  moth- 
ers on  this  day. 

In  1934  a  three-cent  stamp  was  is- 
sued showing  a  reproduction  of  Whis- 
tler's portrait  of  his  mother.  This  paint- 
ing has  probably  been  for  many  years 
the  most  popular  portrait-painting  of 
any  mother. 

Film  Series  Presents: 

The  L-Shaped  Room  -  Today,  noon 
and  8  pm,  V-l  15.  Warren  Beatty  and 
Leslie  Caron  began  their  well-known 
love  affair  with  this  melodrama. 

La  Symphonic  Pastorale  -  Tuesday, 
II  am  and  8  pm,  E-101.  Michele  Mor- 
gan won  the  Cannes  Film  Festival 
award  for  her  fine  portrayal  of  a  blind 
girl  in  this  film  adapted  from  the  novel 
by  Andre  Gide  and  filmed  under  Gide's 
supervision.  _ 


Sports  Rovmf-Up 

Rams  Back  in  the  Red 


^  City  College  nine  threw  away  a 
three-game  winning  streak.  After  edg- 
ing Laney  College,  the  Rams  pounced 
oh  Merritt  College.  11-3.  Dave  Giorgi, 
Dan  Ferretti  and  Frank  O'Leary  com- 
•Sined  for  eight  RBI's.  Ferretti  had  re- 
journed to  the  lineup  after  delivering  the 
game-winning  hit  against  Laney.  To 
make  room  for  him.  leftfielder  Tharlo 
<ohnson  was  moved  to  first  base  to  re- 
place the  slumping  Pat  Sabia.  In  the 
Tiext  game.  Sabia  socked  a  pinch-hit  tri- 
ple to  beat  Diablo  Valley  College.  6-4. 
.  With  an  excess  of  hitting  hefocs  and 
southpaw  ace  Steve  Pointer  on  the 
tnound,  the  Rams  were  full  of  confi- 
dence for  their  contest  with  San  Jose 
City  Collie.  Trailing  22-0  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fourth.  Giorgi  and  Dan  Fer- 
retti hit  back-to-back  triples,  and  Craig 


Cohen  singled  to  tie  the  scuie.  It  was  the 
last  semblance  of  offense  the  Rams  dis- 
played. , 
San  Jose  scored  once  in  the  sixth  on 


Thought  For  The  VIeek 

"For  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
"SswelT  as  eacTTlndTvTduars  experience  is 


thick  with  evidence  that  a  truth  is  not 
^ard  to  kill,  but  that  a  lie  well  told  is 


TmmortaT 


aliome  run  that  was  lost  in  the  left  field 
sun,  and  three  times  in  the  seventh  on 
four  Ram  errors  and  a  300-foot  triple. 
In  all.  San  Jose  scored  an  11-2  victory 
on  14  hits  and  eight  CCSF  errors. 
Pointer  picked  five  San  Jose  runners  off 
base,  but  his  infield  could  only  tag  one 
of  them  out.  Tired  and  disgusted.  Point- 
er pitched  a  complete  game. 

Sometimes  the  Rams  looked  like 
the  City  College  nine  minus  eight. 

The  last  home  game  of  the  season 
will  be  May  4,  at  Balboa  Park.  Game 

tinK  is  3  pm. 

Track 

On  April  20.  the  City  College  track 
team  streaked  past  Laney  College.  101- 
35.  in  the  final  dual  meet  of  the  year. 
Coach  Lou  Vasquez  has  bemoaned  his 
lack  of  team  depth  this  year,  but  his^ 
problems  arc  nothing  compared  to  Lg= 
ney's.  the  East  Bay  school  fields  a  Ib- 
man  team.  The  unequal  meet  became 
little  more  than  a  practice  session  to 
prepare  the  Rams  for  post -season  relays 


coming  up  to  grab  a  w6ed  and  have  tlie 
kid  standing  behind  it  step  on  the  go- 
pher's backbone.  A  girl  who  was  walking 
near  me  saw  this  happen  and  ran  crying 
to  the  spot.  She  asked  someone  to  help 
dig  up  the  gopher.  No  one  moved.  They 
just  stood  listening  to  the  gopher's 
screams.  I  didn't  go  either.  I  was  scared 
that  the  big  kid  would  step  on  my  neck 
as  well.  I  didn't  have  the  guts  that  the 
girl  did  and  neither  did  anyone  else- — 
and  by  this  time  there  was  a  crowd. 

The  girl  asked  the  students  why  they 
had  done  it.  and  one  said  "it  eats 
plants."  She  screamed  at  them  to  leave 
and  they  did.  Meanwhile,  she  had  dug 
up  the  gopher  -its  body  was  filling  with 
blood  and  its  ey^s  were  beginning  to 
close— as  the  three  giggling  friends 
walked  away.  Its  backbone  was  broken, 
and  aJtfir  a.few  iniqutcs  it  died. 

The  crowd  was  still  hanging  around, 
watching  the  girl  and  the  gopher,  won- 
dering if  there  was  anything  else  to  see. 
Maybe  they  thought  that  they  were 
watching  television.  They  turned  off  the 
program  and  continued  on  their  way,  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  cowards  who  killed 
the  gopher.         .^  Dan  Peterson 


M^il^JIS"^     in  Fresno.  Diablo  Valley  and  Modesto. 


V 


liin  Toland  Cops  Ouinn  Honors 


(Corti— cd  fro*  Pate  Omt) 

"My  prison  reform  editorials 
covered  a  lot  of  information  I  had 
gathered  while  traveling  around  the 
country.  During  my  adventures,  I  met  a 
lot  of  criminals  and  ex-convicts  who 
stimulated  my  interest  in  the  brutal 
conditions  that  exist  inside  our  correc- 
tional institutions.  There  were  too  many 


similarities  in  each  of  the  stories  that  I 
heard  for  them  all  to  have  been  fabcicat- 
ed.  I  decided  to  investigate  further." 

Toland  has  registered  for  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College  next  semester  where 
he  will  major  in  journalism.  He  plans  to 
attend  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  to  work  on  his  masters  degree 
injoucnalism. 


18  Year  Olds  Largest  Group  Here 

Hen  Outnumlier  Women  By  285  Coun^ 


OUTSTANDING  STUDENT— Ho—fei  as  a  wtaiwr  and  rccchriiK  a  caah  award  as 
a  Aidht  ia  BuA  •!  AaMrka'k  CwMMMity  College  Award  rntpva  b  Dckra  Smith, 
Ci^  Colctc  of  Sai  Fraadaco,  tkkd  plaee  wiiMr  in  the  ficM  «r  Bmmtu  awl  recei- 
pieatofSSOa 

Prcacnt»ibJM!Bi*A.Cirmg.^a<pinrTiCTPWli*««ti"tfccfca«k%S««FraBcifeL 
c*  kaadqaartcrs.     ^  


) 


Examination  of  City  CoU^e  r^- 
trafioh  records  grouped  according  to 
age  and  sex  provides  a  basis  for  some 
measure  of  speculation  concerning 
prominent  student-body  trends. 

Total  day-enrollment  at  City  num- 
bered 14.703  for  the  Fall  1 1  semester. 
■  From  this  total,  over  SO  percent  (7.418) 
of  the  students  fall  into  the  group  between 
17  through  19,  'with  the  largest  group  on 
campus  (279S)  at  18  years  of  age.  Assum- 
ing high  school  graduation  at  ages  17  or 
18,  this  may  be  considered  typical  in  a 
junior   college   with    a  twoear   curricu- 
lum. 

Within  this  category,  the 
male/female  ratio  is  maintained  on  a 
relatively  equal  basis  until  the  nine- 
teenth year,  when  men  outnumber 
women  by  almost  300  (1211/926).  This 
trend  continues  and  expands  as  female 
f^istration  progressively  declines  both 
numerically  and  proportionally  up  to 
and  including  the  3S-40  year  age  group. 
The  numerical  decline  is  both  predicta- 
ble and  insignificant,  but  the  transfor- 
n^ioo  in  the  male/femak'ratio  bears 
doser  review. 

Throughout  the  age  range  from  20 
through  22,  male  students  outnumber 
their  female  counterparts  alnnost  two  to 
one  ( 1902/ 1 159).  This  situation,  in  part, 
is  quite  probably  a  by-product  of  mar- 
riages in  which  the  wife  will  voluntarily 
\or  (regrettably)  involuntarily  terminate 
l^er  education  while  the  husband,  in 
many  cases,  continues. 

Although  obviously  unrepresenta- 
tive, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  inter- 
views conducted  with  female  students 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  25,  produced 
12  of  12  single  women,  seven  of  whom 
professed  a  desire  to  retain  that  status 
iodeAnitely. 


Inspection  of  the  22  through  24  year 
age  stratiflcation  (overlap  intended), 
yields  an  even  more  profound  expanse , 
between  male  and  female  census.  Male 
enrollment  almost  triples  that  of  fem- 
ales (1668/648),  and  instead  of  declin- 
ing numerically  with  respect  to  in- 
creased age,  actually  remains  on  a  near 
par  with  previous  figures. 

Theobviousexplanatipn  lies  with 
the  United  States  military  and  the  re- 
turning veterans.  Unfortunately,  exact 
statistics  on  veteran  attendance  by  age 
are  unavailable,  and  no  positive  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  from  limited  inter- 
^ws  on  campus. 

The  male  population  on  campus 
remains  predominant  throughout  the 
ten-year  age  span  to  35  years.  Here,  the 
trend  halts  and  the  male/female  ratio 
again  achieves  a  near  balance.  Then, 
advancing  9nward  from  age  40,  the 
previops  tendency  experiences  a  com- 
plete reversal  with  women  outnumber- 
ing men  by  nearly  100  percent  (205/95). 

Available  evidence  supports  an  as- 
sumption that  this  phenomenon  can  be 
attributed  to  a  married  woman's  in- 
creased ability  to  continue  her  educa- 
tion once  her  children  are  grown  and 
her  family's  position  is  stable. 

One  42  year  old  student  explained 
that  both  she  and  her  husband  had 
planned  on  returning  to  college,  but  that 
when  her  family  obligations  were  such 
that  she  could  attend  classes  on  a  part- 
time  basis  her  husband  was  unableto 
accommodate  both  work  and  school. 

City  College  enrollment  includes 
278  accelerated  students  below  the  age 
of  17  as  well  (predominently  women,  by 
the  way).  The  breakdown  by  age  and 
number  is  as  follows:  Two,  age  14;  four, 
age  15;  and  272,  age  17. 


Newman  Center  Sponsors  Drim 


The  City  College  Newman  Center  is 
sponsoring  the  Second  Annual  Tom 
Dooley  Drive  from  May  I  through  14  and 
is  calling  upon  all  private  citizens  and 
members  of  the  business  community  to 
participate  actively. 

The  Newman  Center  works  in  con- 
junction witTi  the  Thomas' A.Dooley" 
Foundation,  headquartered  in  San 
Francisco  by  gathering  toys,  blankets, 
children's  clothing  and  "Dooley  Bags." 
The  collected  items  are  then  donated  to 
the  Foundation  and  sent  to  its  refugee 
and  hospital  programs  in  Laos  and  a 
nursery  in  the  Tibetan  settleinent  of 
Khatmandu,  Nepal. 

The  Foundation  has  requested  that 


the  toys  and  clothing  be  durable.  iL 

Items  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes,  T 
soap,  washcloths  and  combs  are  of  par:  I 
ticular  value  to  the  Foundation.  They'  ' 
are  placed  in  small  cloth  bags  secured^ 
by  a  pull  string  and  distributoJ  as  basic 
hygiene  kits  called  Dooley  Bags. 

The  City  College  Newrriari  House  ai 
210  Phelan  Avenue  in  San  Francisco 
will  serve  as  the  donation  center.  People 
who  have  items  to  contribute  may  do  so 
at  the  Center  between  the  hours  of  9  am 
and  4  pm.  Monday  through  Friday. 

The  Foundation  bears  the  name  of*  *' 
Thomas  A  Dooley,  a  yo,ung  American 
doctor  who  dedicated  his  life  tp  the  dif- 
ficult medical  task  in  Asia.      ;—-  -. 


Worid  Affoirs  ScholflKhips  Awarded 


Four  City  College  students  were 
awarded  scholarships  by  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council  to  participate  in  the  Asilo- 
mar  CoAfereAce  to Iw  held  May  S-7. 

Terence  Gates,  Seyoum  Kebede, 
Khanh  LeCong  and  Tajudeen  Oguny- 
oku  will  be  attending  the  three-day 


meeting  to  discuss  United  States  foreign^ 
polkry  with  representatives  of  the  news  *** 
media,  leading  soholwt,  ■MJanal  and 
international  government  officials. 

The  fcur  students  will  be  the  first 
representatives  from  City  College  to 
attend  the  annual  conference  which  will 
host  several  hundred  delegates. 


Meditation  Weel(  is  a  Hypo-Metabolic  State 


;: 


(Continued  tma  Page  One) 

level  of  consciousness.  As  Bellin  puts  it, 
a  "hypo-metabolic  state"  occurs  in 
whch  the  blood  chemistry,  brain  wave 
and  metabolic  rates  are  altered. 

Examples  will  be  cited  from  studies 
made  on  meditators,  such  as  that  done 
by  Scientific  American  concerning  their- 


oxygen  consumption,  heart  rate,  skin 
resistance  and  such. 

Bellin  will  give  an  explanation  of 
how  to  begin  meditating  and  the  sim-  ^  ^ 
plicity  with  which  the  technique  is  prac- 
ticed. After  the  lecture,  there  will  be  a  «J« 
qucstion-aad-antwer  scMJoa. 


-mU 


"My  Fair  Citf^  Columnist  Visifs  Guardsman  Staff 


repeat  the  experiment  and  stated  re- 
garding acid,  "As  long  as  a  person 
knows  the  consequences,  then  he  should 
do  his  own  thing." 

Marijuana?  "I'm  in  favor  of  legaliz- 


V  ♦ 
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MERLA  ZELLERBACH  -  '^One  of  the 

neaa.**  She  has  helped  ringle  people  to  find 


Meria  Zellerbach,  columnist  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  visited  the 
Journalism  classes  at  City  College  last 
week.  A  modestly  beautiful  woman  with 
frosted  Mack  hair,  she  seemed  a  bit  ner- 
vous at  first,  but  became  more  lively  as 
her  address  and  interview  continued. 

She  b^an  with  a  lecture  on  journal- 
ism and  what  the  young,  beginning  jour- 
nalist should  expect.  "Anyone  in  the 
public  eye  cannot  expect  to  be  loved  by 
all.  A  person  in  this  position  will  get  cri- 
ctsm,  and  it  hurts,  but  one  mtist  bear  it 
~lo  survive  in  this  job.  I'm  a  good  example 
of  that." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discrimina- 
tion against  women  in  journalism,  she 
admitted.  "For  a  woman  on  a  newspa- 


biggest  proMems  in  this  city  is  londi* 
one  another. 

per,"  she  said,  "the  motto  is  'Look  like 
a  girl,  act  like  a  woman,  think  like  a  man 
and  work  like  a  dog." 

When  first  hired  by  the  Chronicle, 
ten  years  ago,  she  was  free  to  write  what 
she  wanted.  Now,  however,  her  "My 
Fair  City"  column  is  yielding  to  the 
Chronicle  policy  of  providing  "pleasant 
and  fun  reading"  with  a  ban  on  anything 
serious  or  political. 

In  196 1  her  first  novel.  Love  In  A 
Dark  House,  was  published  and  became 
an  iouaat  best-seller  Since  the  book 
was  set  in  a  mental  hospital  Merla  ffelt 
that  she  should  know  what  it  was  like  to 
be  schizophrenic.  Under  medical  supe- 
rvision she  took  LSD  in  an  effort  to 
experieiKX  schizophrenia.  She  did  not 


mg  It,   she  said. 

She  believes  in  marriage,  as  well, 
and  is  currently  married  to  Fred  Goer- 
ner,  i\x\^ox  o{  The  Search  for  Amelia 
Earhart  and  a  producer  of  documentary 
films.  She  feels,  however,  that  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage  will  eventually  end 
and  would  condone  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter living  with  someone  for  a  while  be- 


fore marrying. 

During  her  own  unmarried  period 
she  founded  several  organizations  to 
help  single  people  get  together.  "One  of 
the  biggest  problems  in  Uiis  city  ITIbiie- 
liness,"  she  stated.  In  addition  to  her 
social  life,  she  is  an  active  worker  with 
the  American  Friends  Committee  and 
the  American  Red  Ccoss. 

She  ha'  written  for  Cosmopolitan. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  This 
Week  magazines  and  has  been  a  regular 
columnist  for  the  Chronicle  since  1962. 


DISCRIMINATION  -  "For  a  woman  on  a  newspaper  the  motto  is  'LonkUkea 
girl,  act  like  a  woman,  think  like  a  man  and  work  like  a  dos," 
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LegisliitureJkpproves  New  Bi^^ 
Colleges  Become  Universities 


The  California  Slate  Legislature 
approved  a  bill  last  week  to  designate  1 3 
of  the  19  California  state  colleges  as 
state  universities. 

By  state  law  the  measure  needed 
endorsement  by  the  Council  for  Higher 
Education  and  state  college  trustees. 
.„_.All -ten  council  merahcri  havft,_giycn- 
their  approval  by  a  mail  ballot  and  for- 
mal approval  will  come  at  the  council's 
May  31  meeting,  said  council  spokes- 
man Don  Ridenour. 

The  colleges  will  officially  become 
universities  June  1,  in  time  to  allow 
1972  graduates  to  have  "university"  on 
their  sheepskins  rather  than  "college," 
Riedenour  said  in  a  news  release. 

The  1 3  universities,  and  their  new 
names,  are:  . 

California  State  University,  San 
Jose. 

California  Stale  University.  Long 
Beach 

Cahfornia  State  Univcrsi^,  Los 


Angeles. 

California  State  University,  San 
Diego. 

California  State  University,  San 
Francisco. 

California  State.' University,  Fuller- 
ton. 

California  State  University,  Hay- 
'ward:   " ...-— --^         ...^ 

California  State  University.  Chico. 

California  State  University.  Fresno. 

California  State  University,  San 
Fernando. 

California  State  Polytechnic  Un- 
iversity. San  Luis  Obispo. 

California  State  Polytechnic  Un- 
iversity. Pomona. 
~  Those  remaining  as  slate  colleges,  at 
least  for  the  present,  are  Humboldl 
-^Staie  College;  Sonoma  State  College; 
Stanislaus  State  College;  California 
State  College.  Bakersfield;  California 
State  College.  Domingue^  Hills;  and 
California  State  College.  San  Bernardi- 
no. 


?etr\s  Urges  Student  Lobby 
"Grab  a  Piece  of  the  Power 


State  Senator  Nicholas  Petris  (D- 
Oakland)  described  as  a  flashy  and  in- 
triguing legislator  appeared  at  City  Col- 
lege and  proved  to  a  sparse  College- 
Hour  audience  that  he  was  indeed  flashy 
and  very  intriguing. 

For  the  pasi  year,  Petris  has  been 
urging  college  students  to  create  their 
own  fulltimc  lobby  in  Sacramento  to 
work  within  the  system.       .H..:..^T.^ . 

With  the  hiring  of  professional  lobby- 
ing talent  ihrough^he  use  of  student 
funds,  and  the  awat^ding  of  50  to  1 00  fel- 
lowships to  student*  for  work  in  stale 
government,  the  student  lobby  would 
produce  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
effective  voices  in  California  govern- 
ment. -^-^ — y 

With  the  student  machinery  set  in 
motion  the  complex  watchdog  lobby 
would  keep  close  labs  on  all  legislators 


and  present  to  the  California  communi- 
ty the  relevant  issues  in  state  and  local 
politics. 

After  outlining  his  concise  plan.  Pe- 
tris explained  the  reasons  that  prompted 
him  to  act  for  the  formation  of  this  spe- 
cialized lobby. 

"I'm  disappointed."  he  said,  "the 
_5tudenls  of  the  60s  are  gone  The  dec- 
ade of  the  70s  has  produced  a  sludcnl 
whose  concern  really  centers  around  the 
war.  Once  he  is  safe  from  the  war  his 
interest  wanes." 

"There  are  more  issues,"  Petris  stat- 
ed in  a  voice  that  could  not  betray  his 
anger.  "Students  should  grab  a  piece  of 
the  power  and  turn  the  world  around." 

Petris  concluded  that  ihc  lobby 
would  be  the  weapon  necessary  to  im- 
plement this  change. 


DIOGENES  I  PDATED-  Although  he  could  have  used  the  money.  Johwiie  Dickin- 
son turned  $100  be  fouad  in  a  classroom  at  City  College. 

Custodian  Johnnie  Dicltinson  is 
Tliis  Year's  Most  Honest  Man 


If  anybody  ever  felt  that  a  man's  best^^-rr- 
friend  is  his  money,  he  hasn't  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  Johnnie  Dickinson. 

Dickinson,  a  member  of  the  custodial 
staff  at  City  College,  discovered  the 
purse  of  Sandra  Fulmer  which  con- 
tained SI 00.00  in  cold  cash.  He  re- 
turned it. 

"I  usually  take  whatcver's  left  behind 
in  the  classrooms  to  the  lost  and  found 
office."  Dickinson  said.  "This  is  the 
third  lime  I've  found  money.  $23  last 
week  and  S27  iwo  years  ago." 

Asked  why  he  returned  ihe  money. 

Dickinson  said  "I  wouldn't  feel  happy 

sonielhing  nnl  hclnngingto  me." 


Dickinson  is  also  a  teacher's  aide  in 
Math  for  a  remedial  group  of  cithth 
graders  at  Fairmont  in  Pacifica,  He  is 
presently  attending  San  Francisco  State^ 
part  time. 


^;  Obviously  such  an  act  of  integrity  on 
Dickinson's  part  is  a  rarity.  He  received 
a  letter  of  commendation  from  the  As- 
sistant Superintendent,  Dr.  Harry  But- 
timer.  congratulating  him  and  thanking 
him  for  th^  deed,  and  a  separate  letter 
from  the  appreciative  owner  of  the  bill- 
fold. In  addition,  he  was  invited  by  Su- 
perintendent Louis  F.  Batmie  to  meet 
with  im  staff  knd  receive  further  com- 
mendation and  a  picture-taking  session. 
But  then  Dickinson  himself  is  a  rare 
and  exceptional  individual.  He  is  well 
liked  by  his  peers  and  by  most  who  are 
acquainted  with  him.  Fourteen  years 
out  of  high  school.  Dickinson's  incen- 
tive to  get  ahead  in  the  world  is  contin- 
Ual  and  he  tries  to  discourage  drop-outs 
in  school  education. 

Whether  SlOOor  SI. 00.  most  believe 

-Dickinson  would  return  it.   "Hopesty 
pays  off  in  the  long  run."  he  said. 


ESL  Helps  People  Function 


RETIRING-Dr.  Harry  Buttimer  presents  Frances  Braunworth  with  a  cake  and  cor- 
sage on  the  occasion  of  her  retirement  after  27  years  of  "service  with  a  smile"  in  the  I 
campus  cafeteria.  Frances  has  seen  52  graduating  classes  pass  her  cask  register.        ' 


Help  for  students  who  have  difficul- 
ties with  reading,  writing,  or  undJ^r- 
standing  English  is  available  at  City 
College  through  English  as  a  Second 
Language. 

This  program,  started  in  1968  and 
eaded  b>  Sophia  Vlamis  of  the  English 
Department,  strives  to  teach  students 
English  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Originally  ESL  was  set  up  as  an  aid 
to  those  people  who  weren't  able  to 
function  in  the  native  English  classes, 
otlhc  language  barrict_ 
and  the  frustrations  suffered  by  people 
of  a  nonEnglish  background  spurred 
the  English  Department  to  create  ESL. 
— Testing  measures  are  used  to  detet 
mine  in  which  section  an  individual  be- 
loncs.  Some  need  emphasis  on  gram- 


mar while  others  need  composition 
training.  Many  jieople  take  English  as  a 
Second  Language  to  familiarize  themse- 
lves with  the  more  difficult  concepts  of 
the  language,  and  to  gain  admittance  to 
other  classes.  Jumping  from  one  section 
to  another  is  allowed  if  the  requirements 
are  met. 

There  are  eight  or  nine  sections  for 
each  level  with  22  qualified  teachers  tc 
assist.  Vlamis  has  a  bi-lingual  back- 
ground and  came  to  City  College  at  the 
time  ESL  was  being  formed. 


Sizes  of  the  classes  are  large  and 
overcrowded  conditions  do  prevai' 
most  areas  of  learning.  But  *      r 
jtates  that  the  instructors  are  try» 
reduce  the  size  'where  we  can  meet" 
needs  of  the  students'. 


ph*^ 


k 


ECOLOGY'  —  The  best  laid  plus  of  mice  smI  mea  go  pstray.  Hid  the  Recycling 
Center  is,  no  exteption.  This  picture,  take*  by  SpeiKer  Nutting,  shows  tie  trash  that 
is  piing  up  at  the  RecydMg  Center. 

Slow  Start,  But  Recycle  Center  Shines 

ot  anolhcr^Thm  thjcre  arc  a  fc^moTC 
general  problems  that  complicate  mat- 
ters. 

The  campus  response  to  recycling 
has  been  overwhelming,  and  the  present 
area  by  the  greenhouses  that  hosts  the 
proj^t  can  no  longer  accomodate  all 
the  business.  Another  area  on  campus 
grounds  is  being  sought  (with  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  Horticulture  De- 
partment! but  little  success  has  reward- 
ed efforts  so  far. 

Items  that  are  brought  in  must  be 
aluminum  or  clean  glass  without  caps 
and  rings,  but  contributers  have  been 
enlarging  problems  by  bringing  in  aj- 
most  every  kind  of  container-garbage. 
''"-  "-*-ytTing  project  IS  theCCSF 


"Well.  I  guess  theguy  who  staVTcif ' 
this  thing  never  looked  to  the  future  too 
much." 

With  this  concise  summary.  Tod 
Schlesinger,  a  member  of  the  CCSF 
Ecology  Committee  and  a  lonely  but 
stalwart  flagbearer  for  the  recycling 
-  project  on  campus,  gave  one  of  the  pri- 
_mary  causes  for  the  impressive  mess 
before  him. 

Tattered  cardboard  boxes  and  a 
unique,  barely-organi/ed  array  of  cans 
and  bottles  resting  behind  the  horticul- 
tural greenhouses,  constitute  what  can 
loosely  be  referred  to  as  the  City  Col- 
lege recycling  project. 

The  pyiiccij*45  orj;^ni/ed  two  se- 
mesters ago  and  i^_stijl  undergoing  un- 
successful organizational  processes.  At 
first,  a  lack  of  insurance  on  the  Coca- 
Cola  Company's  donated  truck,  used  to 
transport  the  recyclable  items  from  City 
College  to  an  ecology  plant,  caused  a 
disordered  mass  of  cans  and  bottles  to 
accumulate  in  a  limited  space. 

.^nd  when  lust  semester  passed  into 
this  semester,  almost  all  of  the  volunteer 
workers  passed  right  along  with  it.  out 
of  the  recvcling  project,  for  one  reason 


followed  by  educating  people  about  re^ 
cycling  m  particular  and 


followed  by  educating 

^cling  in  particular  and  environmental 

ecology  in  general 

•n  iL''t''''"l'J!'"'  '""*='''  ^"d  nyers  ready 
L       'k**!?  ""••  ^"'  ^h'esinger  says 

«or  lear  of  a  more  concentrated  response 
.^l-^-^-'^We  items:    -We  don  t'r;; 
earl  est"V   '  """'  ""*  ''"'''''^'  '^^  ^ 
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Tutorial  Center  Seeks  Student  Help 


The  Tutorial  Centci  .^  attempting  to 
collect  old  exams  and  worksheets  for 
courses  with  high  drop-out  rates  in  or- 
der to  reach  and  help  students  who 
freeze  in  an  axam  situation. 


The  Center  is  attempting  to  assist 
these  people  to  perform  under  pressure. 
Old  exams  and  worksheets  are  needed 
and  may  be  donated  to  the  Tutorial 
Center  in  S  347  or  Mail  Box  s-32. 


Kef  [ductttionHlll Passes  Tough 
State  Assembly  Committee  Review 


Second  Semester  "Change  in 
American  Society"  Stirs  Praise  Here 


Must  America  be  radically  changed  or 
have  things  been  changing  too  fast?  In 
what  direction  is  society  changing?  Is 
change  itself  the  only  constant  in  an  ever- 
changing  world?  How  do  we  as  indi- 
viduals go  about  changing  society?  Is 
mankind  doomed  to  self-destructionjor  is 
Utopia  at  last  within  sight? 

A  nuew  course  at  City  College  is  based 
on  asking  and  analyzing  just  such  com- 
plex questions  as  these.  "Change  In 
Amerkafl  Society"  (Interdepartmental 
Studies  30)  offers  students  an  opportunity 
to  explore  past,  present,  and  future 
changes  in  politics,  economics,  technolo- 
gy, human  relationshhips,  the  environ- 
ment and  the  world  in  general. 

The  five-unit  course  utilizes  some  un- 
usual and  promising  learning  meth- 
ods. The  "interdisciplinary"  approach 
involves  studying  these  and  concepts 
rather  than  a  "subject".  Team-teachers 
and  innovators  of  the  course  are  Susan 
Hobart  (Political  Science),  Frank  Hol- 
.^n.4ComputCf  Science U  Alexa  Nickliss. 
(History),  and  Bob  Dunbar  (Sociology). 

Niciccliss commented,  "We  feel  it's 
more  valuabje  to  explore  a  theme  or  an 
idea  than  to  just  assimilate  many  disjoint- 
ed facts." 

"We  are  trying  to  really  integrate  the 
various  disciplines  into  thecourse  and 
have  lots  of  interaction  between  them. 
Some  previous  IDST  (Interdepartmental 
Studies)  courses  were  in  effect  three 
or  four  mini-courses  under  one  title," 
added  Susan  Hobart. 

In  the  course's  "student-centered" 
learning  format,  class  members  play  a 


iiiajoi  loic  in  ueieriuming  and  exccuiin{! 
the  content  and  direction  of  their  studies. 
In  this  system,  faculty  members  become 
participants,  or  ogcasionally  leaders, 
rather  than  "instructors"  in  the  conven- 
tional sense.  During  the  first  week  stu- 
dents recommend  and  elect  reading  and 
topk;s  for  discussion. 

Student  reaction  to  the  course  (no\^  in . 
its  second  semester)  has  been  generally 
enthusiastic.  Class  meitiber  Joel  Bier- 
baum  asserted,  "This  courSe  has  restored 
my  fdlth  in  Acadcmia!^^^ = — 

Use  of  such  experimental  techniques 
make  the  class  different  in  approach  from 
the  average  college  curriculum,  but  do 
not  necessarily  make  it  "easier".  Drop- 
out rates  rema'JH  about  average  for  the 
school. 

Susan  Hobart  explained,  "Some  stu- 
dents are  confused  by  the  lack  of  conven- 
tional, formal  structure  in  the  classroom. 
More  individual  responsibility  for  learn- 
ing is  placed  upon  the  student." 

This  semester  the  course  is  being  held 
M  Wf  42-2^4b  R««M»v  Ji-20a;"St«dems 
voted  to  allot  Mondays  for  panel  discus- 
sions, films,  guest  speakers,  etc.  On 
Wednesdays  the  class  meets  in  four 
smaller  discussion  groups.  Fridays  are 
devoted  to  planning  panels,  guest  speak- 
ers, and  required  or  recommended  read- 
ing. Required  this  semester  were  The 
Greening  of  America  by  Charles  Reich. 
and  Future  Shock  by  Alvin  Toffler. 

"This  course  is  representative  of  the 
future  of  education.  This  is  the  direction 
learning  must  inevitably  take  in  public 
schools,"  summarized  Hobart  enthusias- 
tically. 


-J.: 
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Folksinger  to  Be  Concert  Guest 


Assemblyill  834  passed  through  its 
initial  hearing  without  one  dissenting 
vote  and  was  sent  to  the  full  Assembly 
Education  Committee.  The  bill  was  in- 
^troduced  under  the  sponsor.\hip  of  the 
Board  of  (iovernors  of  thcCuliforoJa 
Community  Colleges.  ~      ^"         '~' 

Community  College  Chancellor  Sid- 
ney SK .  BroNsman  said.  "This  bill  will 
provide  relief  lor  local  taxpayers  and  at 
the  same  4*me-bring  the  State  closer  to 
thefinancrngdesign  of  the  existing  Mas- 
ter Plan  lor  higher  education." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Master  Plan 
specifies  thai  the  State  should  pay  45 
percent  ofprogram  costs  of  two-year 
colleges.  CurreniK  the  Slate  is  paying 
only  about  .^1  percent 

the  S2y.b  million  called  lor  in  AB 
834  would  increase  the  amouin  the 
State  guarantees  in  the  foundation  sup- 
port program  lor  each  lull-lmie  student 
from  S643  per  year  to  S7(»6.  U  hile  this 
does  not  reach  the  current  estimated 
-60«4  per  ttut»\  each-year^  4t-<*ottld^ 


currently  educate  some  840,000  stu- 
dents, with  about  350.000orthem  at- 
tending  full-time. 

"The  growth  of  Community  Colleges 
has  been  phenomenal,  showing  their 
acceptance  and  need  by  the  citizens  of 
the  state."  Brossman  said.  "'In  1950. 
Community  Colleges  enrolled  134.000 
students.  Today  there  are  more  than  six 
times  as  many  students  in  these  institu- 
-lioas."  -.  c-    . 

"By  1975  we  expect  about  one  mil-' 
lion  students,  an  increase  of  700  per- 
cent. "  the  Chancellor  added.  "Today. 
85  percent  of  all  students  in  the  first  two 
years  of  higher  education  in  California, 
private  as  well  as  public,  are  in  the 
Community  Colleges. "' 

■\\c. believe."  said  Brossman  "That 


Man  For  All  Seasoas  —  Sam  Hinton 

Sam  Hinton,  an  artist  who  has  per- 
formed in  every  state  of  the  union  and 
made  over  ICK)  commercial  records,  sees 
folk  music  as  "one  segment  of  the  great 
continuum  of  musical  art;  as  a  valid  ex- 
pression of  a  people's  customs  and  judg- 
ments: and  as  a  direct  line  of  understand- 
ing between  modern  man  and  his  ances- 
tors." He  thinks  of  it  "not  only  as  an  ar- 
tistic medium  o(exprs&sion,  but  as  a  sub- 
ject for  disciplined  scholarly  study." 

Acquiring  an  early  interest  in  folklore 
during  a  boyhood  in  the  pine  and  swamp 
sountry  of  East  Texas,  he  supported  him- 
self for  two  years  at  Texas  A  and  College 


mal  education  to  go  on  the  road  with  a 
Major  Bowes  vaudeville  troupe.  Billed  as 
a  "folksinger  "  one  of  the  lirsl  perform- 
ers to  be  so  designated  he  toured 4^ 
states  and  Canada.  He  then  entered 
UCLA  as  a  zoology  major,  working  pari 
time  as  a  folksinger  and  scientific  illuslra- 
lor.  In  his  senioc  year,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  cast  of  the  long-runnmfi 
musical  comedy  "Meet  the  People". 

For  more  than  20  years  he  was  direc- 
tor of  the  aquarium  and  museum  al 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography.  I  A 
Jolla,  and  since  1964  has  been  assocrate  - 
director  of  the  University  of  California's 
Office  of  Relations  with  Schools. 

He  has  given  lecturers,  and  concerts  all 
over  the  world;  has  appeared  at  all  major 
folk  festivals;  has  been  host  artist  at  every 
Berkeley  Folk  Festival  since  195^7;  has 
published  articles  on  folklore  in  most  ot 
the  journals  on  the  subject.  Among  his 
long  playing  records  are  "Buffalo  Boy 
and  the  Barnyard  Song,"  "How  the  West 
Was  Won",  "Swinging  Across  the 
Land",  "The  Newport  Festival,  1963' 
and  "The  Song  of  Men".  He  now  records 
exclusively  for  Folkways.       


by  his  music  and  by  selling  to  a  pharma-     Xhe^JJ«f^*€Tt  and  Lecture  Series  will 
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U.S.  Foreign  Service  OfficeT 
Discusses  Policy  and  Direction 


Pagt3 


'I  find  myself  agceeing  more  than 

disagreeing  with  my  student  who  are 

^critk:al  about  United  States  foreign  pol- 
- — icy."  With  this  statement,  Harrison 
Holland  set  the  tone  for  a  discussion 
focused  on  the  State  Department's  ac- 
tivities from  an  inside  viewing  point. 

Holland  is  a  senior  career  Foreign 
Service  Officer,  assigned  to  S.F.  State 
College  for  the  1971-72  academic  year, 
under  the  State  Department's  "Diplo- 
mat in  Residence"  program.  Well 
Versed  in  the  functional  organization  of 
the  Department,. Holland  is  a  specialist 
on  Asian  Affairs  with  an  impressive  ten- 
year  record  of  background  experience  in 
American-Japanese  relations. 

The  50-year  old  diplomat  faced  a 
minimal  student  reception  when  he  re- 
lated his  opinions  and  experiences  con- 
cerning the  controversial'State  Depart- 
rpent  to  a  political  science  class  at  City 
College.  Holland  seated  Ifimself  behind 
a  small  table  facing  a  semi-circle  of  stut 
dents,  folded  his  hands  across  the  tatileV 
==:»irfarer-ifrtd  Iriffiafed'lJrs"  ipreseiitaf  Ion 
with  a  general-discussion  of  the  State 
Department's  organization,  in  theory 
and  practice. 

The  Department  basically  operates 
around  five  geographical  bureaus  that 
cover  activity  around  the  globe,  al- 
though there  is  a  variety  of  departments 

within  the  overall  network  of  command. 

In  explaining  who  handles  particular 


issues  that  ariseuin  the  scheme  of  inter- 
national negotiations,  Holland  re- 
marked that  generally  staff  members 
only  handled  routine  matters  and  had  to 
"leave  the  hot  issues  for  Kissinger." 

From  a  light  touchdown  on  general 
organization,  made  tangible  through 
anecdotes  and  dialogue  he  had  person- 
ally experienced,  Holland  described  the 
actual  process  ;,he  State  Department 
followed  in  deciding  the  issue  of  revert- 
ing Okinaw*  to  the  Japanese.  The  deci- 
sion, Holland  explained,  went  throughT^ 
lot  of  governmental  friction  before  it 
reached  the  President  and  official  nego- 
tiations. 

The  Pentagon  fought  the  State  De- 
partment's recommendation  to  return 
Okinawa  to  the  Japanese,  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  a  valuable  U.S.  political  base 
in  the  Pacific.  State  Department  offi- 
cials fought  back  on  the  basis  that  Ja- 
panese sentiment  over  the  issue  was  the 
decisive  factor,  as  it  affects  enduring 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Bureaucratic  battles  "over  'poficy  Sre*a" 
matter  of  course,  Holland  explained, 
with  the  Pentagon,  Justice  Department 
and  the  State  Department  all  fighting 
for  their  own  view  of  an  issue. 

Holland  ended  his  presentation  by 
answering  general  questions  posed  by 
the  students,  spending  the  majority  of 
time  talking  about  the  evils  within  the 
U.S.  ambassador  system 


GUARDSMAN  FAN    —    Horace,  the  parrot  has  found  a  new  u.se  for  The 
Guardsnuin.  He  reads  it  from  the  bottom  of  his  cage. 

Lots  of  ChildreiTAnticipated 
Day  Core  Center  Gets  Ready 


Bennett  Stresses  Economics 


"Economics  is  where  it  all  begins. 
Who  should  know  better  than  an  econo""- 
mist,  one  like  William  Bennett,  who  has 
worked  for  many  years  in  behalf  of  low 
gas,  electricity  and  telephone  rates? 

Bennett  spoke  at  the  Little  Theatre 
on  such  subjects  as  taxing.  Proposition 
9,  U.S.  government  and  Public  Utili- 
ties. 

Bennett  told  students  "If  you  only 
knew  your  power  you  could  run  this 
country,  because  students  are  the  last 
chance." 

The  "last  chance"  refers  to  the  politi- 
cal gains  made  by  those  in  high  offices. 
"94  %  of  the  wealth  is  owned  by  6  %  of  tht 
people.  Nuclear  energy,  it  is  said  must 
be  regulated  to  make  a  profit.  A  view  of 
many  political  economists  is  that  gas  is 
Used  to  discover  the  conjunction  of  oil. 
But  they  know  where  every  drop  of  oil  is 
through  charts." 

I  Bennett  added  that,  according  to  the 
American  Gas  Association,  "Eqough 
natural  resources  are  at  hand  for  300 
years  in  this  country."  Bennett  said  a 


crisis  does  exist  but  that  there  is  no  en- 
ergy shortage^ 

Bennett  is  a  consistent  fighter  for 
consumer  interests  and  is  a  former  crim- 
inal prosecutor. 

Bennett  said  "Economic  justice  in 
America  is  a  myth.  Some  say  that  Prop- 
osition 9  has  bugs  and  that  it's  unconsti- 
tutional. But  really  it's  aimed  to  supply 
a  clean  environment." 

"The  money  you  buy  Wonderbread 
with  goes  to  ITT,  or  when  you  see 
movies  it  may  go  to  Gulf." 

Bennett  felt  that  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  too  much  in  common, 
and  as  he  put  it.  "they  perpetuate  them£~ 
selves  in  offices." 

"I  don't  have  any  supoena  authority 
and  I  am  not  government.  You  students 
have  to  vote  on  our  common  interests," 
Benpett  said.  "I've  been  in  public  life 
and  have  been  very  fortunate.  I'm  not 
going  to  be  re-elected  but  it  doesn't 
bother  me." 

Bennett's  most  interesting  plea  came 
at  the  close  of  his  speech  when  he  said 
"I  care  not  only  about  the  economics  in 
books,  but  about  the  way  that  the  eco- 
nomic system  realfy  is." 


Childrens  Day  Care-Center  director, 
Barbara  Norrise,  enthusia.stically  antic- 
ipates having  her  hands  full  accepting 
applications  for  enrollment  in  the  Day- 
Care  program  during  the  1972  summer 
and  fall  semesters.. 

Applications  will  be  available  May 
15  in  Bungalow  B-7.Thedeadline  for 
filing  is  May  30.  Priority  is  given  stu- 
dents nearest  completion  of  60  units  and 
also  those  with  low  income.  Student  sta- 
tus is  the  only  requirement  for  eligibili- 
ty. Children  must  be  toilet  trained  and 
between  the  age  of  24  and  69  months.  ♦ 

The  center  operates  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  school  schedule.  The 
Center  is  open  from"8  am  to  5  pm  and 
closed  for  lunch. 

The  ratio  of  workers  in  direct  supe- 
rvisory capacities  to  the  proportion  of 


children  is  one-to-five.  The  Student 
Leadership  program  offers  one  unit  for 
three  hours  involvement  per  week  in  the 
functions  of  the  center  operations  and 
two  units  for  six  hours. 

Among  a  wide  variety  of  recreational 
facilities  and  various  art  projects  is  a 
kitchen  and  a  television  set.  When  the    ^ 

weather  permits,  frequent  tours  of  the 

nearby  surrounding  area  on  school 
premises  are  conducted  to  introduce  the 
kids  to  nature's  wonderful  works  and 
enable  them  to  take  full  advantageof 
warm  sunny  days.  Two  snacks  are  ser- 
ved daily.  Heavy  eaters  are  allowed  to 
bring  a  lunch. 

The  major  objective  of  the  center  is 
to  enable  parents  with  low  or  no  income 
to  attend  college  in  spite  of  their  inabili- 
ty to  afford  costly  baby  sitters. 


Jorg  Demus  Ffffs  CCSF  Theatre 


After  presenting  a  somewhat  extend- 
ed introduction  to  his  concert.  Jorg 
_J)emus  performed  12  of  Claude  Debus- 
sy's 24  preludes  before  an  overflow  Lit- 
tle Theatre  audience  here  at  City  Col- 
lege. 

The  neatly  dressed  Demus,  speaking 
jmlh  a  thick  and  rich  Viennese  accent, 
spent  some  25  minutes  highlighting 
Debussy's  life  and  times  and  analyzing 
each  of  the  12  preludes  before  he  actual- 
ly performed  the  works.  But  when  he 
concluded,  the  audience  that  remained 
rose  to  its  feet  and  loudly  applauded  the 
pianist.  He  graciously  played  another 
Debussy  work  as  an  encore. 


Demus  was  born  in  Austria  and 
made  his  debut  at  the  age  of  14  in  a 
piano  recital  in  Vienna.  Since  then  he 
has  played  in  nearly  all  the  musical  cen- 
ters of  the  world.  He  has  performed 
under  the  most  renowned  conductors 
and  has  made  more  than  150  recordings 
including  many  works  of  chamber  mu- 
sic as  well  as  the  entire  piano  music  of-, 
Robert  Schumann  and  Claude  Debussy. 

In  addition,  he  and  his  associate, 
Paul  Badura-Skoda,  have  recorded 
most  of  the  music  for  four-hands  of 
Mo/art,  Schubert.  Debussy,  and  Hin- 
demith.  Demus  has  been  associated  for 
many  years  with  Lieder  singer,  Dietrich 
Fisher-Dieskau. 


City  College  tnrollment  Hits  15,000  Almost  14  Per  Cent  Drop  Out 


This  semester  15, OOOday  students 
are  registered  at  City  College.  If  past 
rates  remain  consistent,  about  1 1-14  per 
cent  of  that  number  will  take  official 
leaves-of-absence.  


tat  ions." 
— Al  present,  Rodeers  is  managing  the 

Tutorial  Center  which  is  experiencing 
financial  Irouble  as  it  relies  on  volun- 
tccrs^ 


It  could  be  said  that  these  students 
didn't  really  care  about  getting  an  edu- 
cation,  and  were  just  looking  for  alibis. 

However.  Jacobsen  also  asked.for 
_i    opinions  of  faculty  and  other  students^ 
Their  response  indicated  a  favorabte 
environment.  , 

Finally,  the  Black  drop-outs  wete 
asked  to  give  recomirendations  on  the 
system  they  gave  up  on. 

Among  the  responses  were  sugges- . 
tions  for  more  two-year  rnajors,  fewer 
prerequisites,  less  emphasis  on  at- 
tendance and  grades,  more  time  with 
better  counselors,  part-time  jobs  related 
to  majors,  and  more  student  loan  infor- 
mation. 

lacobsens  own  rcct)mmendationS 
irjclude  "helping  in  establishing  realistic- 
and  acceptable  goals.". 

He  calls  for  sofhe  kind oT"reinforced 
learning"  for  using  short-term  goals  in 
the  form  of  assignments  and  tests  to 
encourage  the  student  who  gets  little 
reinforcement  at  home  or  fmm  pe^rs 


four  years  ago  on  4.000  students  here. 
He  describes  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  dropped  out; 

"They  appear."  Dolson  says,  "to  be 
_a-more  passive  group  . . .  They  4»ave^ 


ceutical  firm,  the  venom  he  extracted 
from  a  stable  of  60  water  moccasins. 
Tn  1936.  he  temporarily  forsook  for 


present  Sam  Hinton  on  May  18  at 
a.m.  Hintot)  will  speak  in  the  Little  Thca- 

fCf: 


Students  Work  to  "Blockade"  Nixon 


About  50  students  of  San  Francisco 
City  CoTtep  gathered  in  the  lower  level 
of  the  Student  L  nion  Building  to  deter- 
mine what  they  could  do  to  protest 
President  Nixon's  latest  action  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Th.c  fioor  was  opeiMw ^r t^ptissalv 


local  support  is  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  that  C  ommunity  Colleges  will  he. 
for  the  most,  locally -controlled  and  to 
insure  thai  they  will  be  responsive  to 
local  needs." 

xer^  u.bctv  ^m^  ect-t»4h«  point- 


Jane  Sica.  of  the  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  was  first  to  speak.  She  pro- 
posed that  they  distribute  leaflets  and 
organize  as  many  people  as  possible  to 
participate  in  a  rally  on  Thursday,  a 
flWfat«titun,Qfl,  .1  rjidii^iUML.a-dcinaa^. 


sion  from  Congress  to.  Lake  this  drastic 
military  action.  1  believTirls  unconsti- 
tutional and  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  recti- 
fy the  situation." 

Arlton  Thomas  Jr.  said,  "If  isVcru- 
cial  situation  and  we, must  take  a  crucial 
stand  of^ver^fte  on  this  planet  will  Ijc 
blown  up! I 

Thomas  suggested  that  in  order  to 
show  their  sincerity  they  strike  school 
until  the  war  is  over.  "We  cant  play 
games  anympre."  he  shouted  as  some 
stttdents^ilayed-ping-^ioag  and  cards  '" 


-the  back  of  the  roorn. 

It  was  urged  that  everyone  join  in  the 
anti-war  movement  and  show  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  that  the  American  pco- 
"  pledoTitn-havcanimpcrtafistig ' 
regime  mentality  hut  the  present  exccu 
tive  administration  docs. 


That  figure  roughly  represents  the^ 
well  known  category  of  "drop-out"       a 
major  concern  to  professors  and  counsc- 
lors,  but  for  many  administrators,  it  islT" 
dependable  factor  in  balancing  over- 

iwded  enrollments. 

At  CCSF,  a  number  of  faculty  mem- 
bers have  undertaken  projects  to  report 
and  make  recommendations  on  what 
they  recognize  as  a  "drop-out  probl- 
eiti." 

Many  acknowledge  that  such  a  prob- 
lem is  unayoidihie  in  a  communit\  co- 
llege whcT^aJflHvsa^nyonccan  enroll 
and  so  lew  can  receive  the  needed  help. 

One  faculty   member.  Dr.   Lance 

Rodgers,  is  partly  responsible  for  the 

m,ost  active  student  assistance  programs 

on  campus.  He  encor raged  the  opening 

-Jif  the  Tutorial  Ccnlcj  iiiuLreadiiig_]utB_ 


alter  his  research  in  "969  ol  students 
from  22  junior  colleges. 

Rodgers  surveyed  over  1 00,000  fresh- 
men and  concluded  that  the  average 
potential  drop-otrt  n  Black;  was  or  w- 
married,  works  part-time,  and  "consi- 
ders college  unimportant,  expressing 
discord  with  parents,  and  has  lowexpec- 


Ho'wevcf.    Rodgers   claims  that 

"those  whocome  to  the  center  don't 
drop  out  as  often  as  others." 

The  specific  problem  of  Black  stu- 
dents was  explored  in  1970  when  Dr. 
Joseph  Jacobsen,  now  head  of  the  coun- 
seling department,  traced  the  two-y«af 
progress  of  a  class  of  221  Blacks  -the 
group  with  the  highest  drop  rate. 

Of  the  class"s  133  drop-outs.  Jacob- 

^stn  was  able  to  contact  49.  He  found 

that  most  of  them  had  entered  CCSF  to 

prepare   inexpensively   for  a  four-year 

toliege  education. 

Hoping  to  explain  the  causes.  Jacob- 
sen  says.  "Twenty-eight  reported  they 
did  not  do  as  well  at  CCSF  as  they  had 
done  in  high  school  .  .  .  lack  of  academic 
preparation  was  also  a  factor. '" 

Probi ng  further,  he  reports  that  most 


df  the  49  drop-outs  said  classfes  were  rioi 
what  they  expected  and  had  taken  too 
much  of  their  time. 

When   the  former  students  were 
"Hsked  to  pick  fronva  list  a-speeificn-ei*- 
son  for  quitting  school,  academic,  finan- 
cial, and  tnotivation  problems  ranked 
highest. 


Much  Of  the  City  College  laculty  has 
expressed  strong  sympathy  toward 
drop-outs.  But  at  least  one  member 
emphasizes  the  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
dent.--—=—— —  '    ,  -^-^    — 

Di*.  Lee  Dolson.  president  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers  Association  arid 
history  instructor   at  CCSF,  reported 


much  less  expectation  of  themselves, 
from  education  or  other  people  and  arc 
generally  more  defeatist  in  approach.'" 

Dolson  makes  the  point  that  the 
drop-out  is  the  "failure-prone  student." 

llavKever,  Dolson 's  report  was  ad- 
dressed to  fellow  educators;  and  in  it.  he 
recommended  that  they  hclpcreate  a 
sense  of  belonging  and  develop  confi- 
dence among  their  students.  _      — 

Regardless  of  the  efforts  of  the  facul-  " 
ty  at  City  College,  the  big  snag  in  solv- 
ing the  drop-out  problem  appears  to  be 
4he  administration. 

Student  centered  programs'have  had 
to  operate  with  severe  budget  cuts;  very 
little  has  been  done  for  complaints  of 
the  emphasis  on  attendance  and  grades, 
or  the  priority  system  which  discrimi- 
nates  again.st.ncw  and  wrak  students. 


Consistently,  students  and  faculties 
have  pleaded  with  administrations  for 
more  than  token  support  in  the  effort  to, 
prevent  drop-outs. 

-*-4t  is  conceded  that  without  a  stttjngly 
concerned   administration,   no  student 
problems  can  be  effectively  eliminated. 
By  Steve  LeModlec 


the  State's  share  to  almost  35  percent. 

The  other  major  feature  of  the  bill 

would  raise  the  amount  in  support  of 

j)art-hmc  students  from  S520  to  S583 

fo!  .Jach  12  Units  (full  tiiiie  ^rquTvaTeift 

L';..ig  taught. 

California's  95  Community  Colleges 

•       •       i   .'       V 

.   .  t   I    .   i  *   * 


where  local  property  taxpayers  are 
providing  an  average  of  64  percent  of 
support  and  the  state  only  31  percent, 
Jhen  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the 
stafe  sh o uldTnTgTh  ralTfng  steps  to  as- 
sume  a  fair  share  of  the  burden.  Assem- 
hl\  Bill  X.U  will  do  this  "■ 


stration  at  the  Civic  Center  on  Satur- 
day. 

Robert  Wood,  a  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant student,  proposed  that  every  regis- 
"tercd  voter  ^hotrtd  writ  do  his  congress-^ 
man  urging  Congress  to  stop  Nixon.  He 
stated.  "Nixon  did  not  get  the  pefmis- 
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fh/e  Pidwes  Are 


GOLDEN  GATEWAY  -  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  long  journey. 


Worth  5,000  words 


t 


*Tke  grass  b  always  grccaer  oa  tke 
other  side  of  the  hW,"  goes  the  old  say- 
Mg.  Perha^  this  accouats  for  our  vaca- 
tioa  travel  habits.  We  spead  time  aad 
moaey  scckaig  aovel  sights;  oftea  with- 
.  out  first  exploriag  our  owa  eaviroameat. 

Just  as  aiaay  Loadoaers  have  aever 
visited  the  Tower  of  Loadoa;  aad  few 
New  Yorliers  have  beea  to  the  top  of  the 
Eaipire  State  Buildiag;  sh  we  ia  Saa 
Fraacisco  oftea  overtook  local  attrac- 
tioas  which  tourists  from  all  over  the 
world  travel  thousaads  of  mies  to  see. 

Why  travel  all  over  the  world  uatil 
youVe  exhausted  the  possibilities  availa- 
ble for  25  ceats  bus  fare?  If  you're  stuck 
for  somethiag  to  do  this  summer,  why 
Bot  play  tourist  right  here  in  the  City? 

San  Francisco  covers  46.6  square 
miles  on  the  lip  of  our  32-mile  long  pen- 
insula. Within  that  area  are  infinite  vis- 
ual, educational,  and  entertainment  dis- 
coveries for  people  of  every  persuasion. 

If  you  want  to  play  "counterfeit  tour- 
ist", then  you1l  want  to  start  off  right: 
armed  with  maps,  brochures  and  infor- 
mation. Do  what  the  real  tourists  do  and 
stop  by  the  San  Francisco  Visitors  Bu- 
reau at  Fox  Plaza,  (on  Market,  near 
Van  Ness).  Their  phone  number  is  626- 
5500.  Or  you  can  dial  39 1-2000  for  a 
daily  run-down  oa  local  eveals. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  about  "Baghdad 
by  the  Bay"  you  might  not  know. 

Despite  the  morning  and  evening  fog, 
did  you  know  that  you  live  in  oae  of  the 
four  sunniest  major  cities  ia  the  L'.S. 
(after  L.A.,  Dei|»er,  and  Phoenix)?  We 
average  66  per  cent  of  all  possible  sua- 
shiae  duriag  the  year. 


or  Saa  Fraacisco's  7 15,674  people 
ISaOOO  are  Italiaa,  65,000  arc  ChHwac, 
29,073  are  Germaa,  22,948  are  Irish, 
22,108  are  British,  aad  12,000  are  Ja- 
paacsc.  Afro-Aawricaas  aumher  96,078. 
(Source:  I970ceas«s). 

Tlwre  arcwtffc  thaa  SOciacnas  i»^ 

The  City  screeaiag  motioa  pictures  from 
every  aatioa  n  the  world. 

San  Fraacisco  has  some  2,600  restau- 
raats  ia  which  to  gorge  yourself.  ThcwT 
raage  ail  the  way  from  Doggie  Duwrs  ta 
the  FairoHMt  Hotel.  / 

The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  is  1.7  mies 
long,  no  less.  The  center  spaa  is  a  mere 
4200  feet.  Towers  are  746  feet  tall 
(that's  at  high  tide,  for  you  hair-splitters 
out  there ).  The  famous  structure  was  fia- 
ished  M  ay  1937  at  a  cost  of  35  millioa 
dollars.  That  seems  a  lot  till  you  ctfhsi- 
der  that  33,298,572  vehicles  crossed  the 
Gate  ia  1970  aloae,  (at  50  cents  a  shot. 

In  1970  again,  1,561,000  tourists  vis- 
ited our  city  and  spent  267.5  million  dol- 
lars here.  (That's  not  counting  "spare 
change"  donated  on  the  streets,  of 
course.) 

Our  community  has  a  total  of  40  hills.^ 
The  tallest  is  Mount  Davidson,  (925  feet, 
compared  to  910  for  Twin  Peaks), 
topped  by  the  103-foot  cross. 

Despite  its  relatively  small  si^e,  our 
city  is  mdeed  a  uaique,  colorful  place  to 
IKe.  Probably  Wll  Rogers  summed  it  up 
best  when  he  said,  "Cities  are  like  gea- 
tlemen ;  they  are  born,  not  made.  Size 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it  .  . .  Saa  Fraa- 
cisco is  a  'city'  at  heart.** 
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FORTUNE  -  You  are  now  reading  theln- 
side  of  this  cookie  at  tlie  Oriental  Tea  Gar- 
den. 


■V 


FLOVVER  C)^\SERVATORY  -  an  oasis  of 
serenity. 


LITTLE  CABLE  CARS  -  Climbing  iialfvvay 
^he  stars  and  slipping  Ba(ardowin6Tlie 
bottom  of  the  hill. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AT  NIGHT  -  dazzles 


tourists  and  natives^allke. 


PlL)to  Essay  by  Pat  Sullivan  and  Paul  Snodgrass. 
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The  PolHical  Comedians:  We 
love  Your  Style  Richard  ftixon 

With  the  Amerkan  political  scene  becoming  a  graveyard  for  aging,  outdated  and 
overrated  Hollywood  personalities,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  that  one  individual  had 
reversed  this  trend. 

t'ntil  his  performance  on  national  televbion  last  week,  Richard  Nixon  was  known 
y*y  *s  ■  <•"••.  plastic  novice  comedian  and  the  husband  of  a  former  Hollywood  bit 
iffayer.  His  latest  satirical  exercise,  "How  I  Ended  the  War",  revealed  to  the  mass 
public  what  a  minority  of  artists  and  intellectuals  have  known  all  along:  Dick  Nixon 
is  the  brightest,  most  innovative  comedian  to  come  along  since  Lyndon  Johnson. 

With  the  aid  of  first-rate  humor  as  well  as  creative  facial  and  hand  movements, 
Nixon  takes  a  joke  as  old  as  Vietnam  and  surrounds  it  with  an  aura  of  freshness. 

If  there  is  a  high  point  in  this  splendid  evening,  it  would  have  to  be  Nixon's  bril- 
liant impersonation  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Inlike  other  performers,  Nixon  forgoes  the 
traditional  monocle  and  spiked  helmet  and  depends  on  monologue  to  make  his  point. 

"Countries  with  ships  presently  in  North  Vietnamese  norfs  have  been  notified  that 
they  have  three  daylight  periods  in  which  to  leave  in  safety,"  quipped  Nixon.  "After 
that  time,  the  mines  will  become  active  and  any  ships  attempting  to  enter  or  leave 
these  perls  will  do  so  at  their.own  risk."  — 

The  only  complaint  here  is  Nixon's  ignorance  of  basic  historical  facts.  He  consis- 

-tenrty  confuses  the  Tonkin  Cuif  with  (he  Atlantic  Ocean.  North  Vietnam  with 

Krance  and  Kngjand  and,  while  it  was  considerate  of  Nixon  to  honor  modern  man's 

technological  achie>emenls,  he  should  remember  that  submarine  warfare,  not  mine- 

carrving  planes,  is  the  proper  technique  for  cutting  off  suppiv  lines. 

Other  examples  of  Nixon '»  acid  wit  include: 

-Difference  between  the  I  nited  States  and  (he  Soviet  rnion-"No  Soviet  soldiers 
are  threatened  in  Vietnam.  60,000  Americans  an-  threatened." 

-THK  Credibility  (Jap- "1  want  peace." 

Nixon  hopes  to  continue  his  act  for  another  four  years,  although  many  critics  feel 
"That  fwe  months  b  a  more  likely  period.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  his 
upcoming  command  performance  scheduled  for  August  in  Miami  Beach,  (he  sMe  of 
Nixon's  triumphant  return  to  show  business  in  1968. 

One  fmal  note  on  the  affair.  Richard  Nixon  is  living  proof  that  a  true  artbt  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  masses.  Despite  the  genius  of  his  routine,  the  unaware,  insensitive 
puUic  stil  refuses  to  find  him  funny. 

EdHartder 

It's  All  In  Th^tJame 

ScKMe  Buading,  Arts  BuUding,  Educational  Services  BuUdmg;  aU  are  functional 
jlraighlforward  names  for  huadlngs  on  this  campus.  e  lunciionni, 

^_    However,  naaes  like  this  do  not  contribute  to  a  college  atmosphere  at  Oly  Col- 

When  one  journeys  to  another  college,  he  fmds  the  buydngs  named  after  great 
men  and  women  m  the  history  of  the  college  or  the  area. 

.1.  ^"J^'*/*™!*^'  »»'y  "•'«  of  <fce  many  buHdings  are  named  for  anthmg  other 
Inan  their  functtons. 

The  three  are:Smhh  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  chairman  of  the  Hotel  and 
Re^aurant  Departmem;  Cloud  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Archibald  Hall 
Restaurant  Department;  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Archibald  Cloud,  first  president 
of  this  college;  and  Statler  Wing,  named  in  honor  of  Al'ice  Statler 
r.-^*!!li"5  'tiI'^a^'^o^'.'*'  the  functional  naming  system   is  (he  confusion  that  it 

J^^  Ti  J*  \  ^"""I'^'  ^''""'  ^''^  ^'""'"''K'  ""^  <  ^•^»"**  Arts  Buydmg  all 
sound  alike.  To  (he  new  studem,  (he  similar  names  of  (hese  buttdings  can  only  add  to 
the  confusion  of  (ell ing  one  from  the  other.  ' 

taugh(  and  admmistrated  (his  school.  The  hom)r  of  having  a  building  or  hall  named 
after  them  has  been  denied  both  to  themselves  and  (heir  kin 

cJl!C  ""'^«*J*°"''*  ^^^"',^  """^h  le^s  of  an  educational  factory  if  our  buUdings 
couM  be  renamed  in  honor  of  people,  not  functions.  ^ 


—Bruce  Bosso 


SWINGING  TEDDViEntertaining  Disneyland  guests  with  her  sorrowful  lament, 
"Heart  ^e  Did  All  That  y\e  Could,"  Teddi  Barra  offers  amorous  musical  overtures 
in  "Couiifry  Bear  Jamboree",  (he  major  attraction  in  DisneyTandV  new  four-acre 
"Bear  Country."  Have  a  nice  vacation  in  Southern  California 


''Poverty  may  be  an  inescapable  misfortune  but  it  is  no  more  honorable  than'a 
cocked  eye  is  honorable  for  the  same  reason." 

H.  L.  Mencken 


BACKDROP- Drama  students  put  the  fmal  touches  ^m  the  set  for  Phormio,  the 
updated  Roman  farce  now  playing  at  the  Little  Theater. 

"Phormio"  Opens  at  Little  Theater 


-JL 


The  drama  department  opened  a 
four-night  run  last  night  of  a  lively  new 
adaptation  of  Terence's  Phormio.  This 
updated  Ronian  farce,  adapated  by 
Alex  Hnah,  features  an  all-black  cast 
under  the  direction  of  Gloria  Wein- 
stock. 

The  play  is  a  comedy  spoof  that  has 
much  to  say  about  the  social  values  of 
today. 

The  Phormio  of  the  title  is  a  patron 
of  the  harmless,  a  confident  soul-broth- 
er ^vho  recogni^es  social  concepts  and 


utilizes  his  understanding  for  his  own 
personal  gain  as  well  as  helping  the  con- 
fused people  who  seek  him  out.  As  an 
adventurer  he  delights  in  the  confusion 
surrounding  him. 

The  set,  designed  by  Jim  Orin,  is  a 
coloring  book  fantasy  done  in  psyched- 
elic colors.  The  design  was  drawn  from 
Pompcian  wall  paintings  and  provides  a 
most  interesting  backdrop  for  the  chaot- 
ic antics  of  the  actors. 

The  play  runs  through  Saturday 
night.  Curtain  time  is  8  pm  and  all  seats 
are  $1.00. 


Letters  to 


^ 


TJear  Editor, 

In  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  re- 
birth of  student  protests  against  the  lat- 
est Nixon  decree.  The  protests  are 
based  on  extremely  valid  reasons,  but  I 
think  the  violence  thai  stems  from  them 
is  as  obscene  as  the  war  itself. 

I  don't  understand  how  people  can 
say  they  want  peace  as  they  break  win- 
dows and  overthrow  cars  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  bombing  and  the 
war.  but  happen  to  be  in  the  way. 

Marches  and  petitions  are  pretty 
inefTectivc,  but  rocks  and  fires  do  noth- 
ing but  alienate  people  who  wjll  then 
turn  to  Nixon's  side  out  of  disgust  and 


fear  of  the  students. 

Newspapers  iiic  giving  biased  report- 
mg,  every  other  word  is  either  rocks-of- 
teargas,  clubs  or  bricks^l  am  frustrated 
by  the  lack  ofaction  that  comes  from 
nonviolent  protests,  but  I  am  sickened 
to  see^emonslrators  sink  to  the  same 
low  level  us  Nixon.  Bombs  are  as  viol- 
is  the  rocks  thrown  at  fellow  human 


oemgs  in  the  name  of  peace. 

If  this  senselessness  continues,  the 
eventual  outcome  will  not  be  peace,  but 
oppression.  The  winner  will  noL  be  the 
side  that  is  the  most  sincere,  but  the  side 
that  is  the  strongest. 

Peace  will  not  come  from  violence  in 
any  situation.  A  real  show  for  peace 
would  be  the  total  lack  of  violence  from 
all  of  the  campuses.  If  it  were  possible  to 
show  the  war  jackasses  and  skeptics 
that  It  IS  possible  and  necessary  to  con- 
trol ourselves  from  the  violence  they 
condone,  then  perhaps  they  would  lis- 
ten. 

Protest  the  war,  but  do  it  peacefully. 


.1 


Pon't  be  like  Nixun,  show  your  naluTaT 
superiority.  Violence  is  useless. 

Warren  Widner,  Mayor  of  Berkeley 
was  on  the  right  track  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Berkeley  campus,   -Don't 
fall  into  ihejjap  Richard  Nixon  is 
trying  to  set:  'Violence  in  the  U.S.'."' 

I  just  don't  understand  why  no  one 
paid  attention.  ^ 


Pat  Sullivan 


(-^.  ..      ,;//  is  published  v.cckK  I.    the  Journalism  students  of  City  Col- 
legc  o(  ,San  hrancisco  as  a  workshop  project  in  reporting,  copy  writing,  editing 
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Sports  Round-Up  r-K^ 

The  Old  Records  Shatter  at  Meets 


Cirilo  Morgan  broke  two  halfmile 
records  on  one  run  at  the  Golden  Gate 
Conference  Trials  in  Pleasant  Hill,  two 
weeks  ago. 

Morgan's  time  of  1:51:6  snapped 
both  the  Cnference  mark  of  1:52:4  (set 
by  Ken  Noel  of  San  Jose  City  College  in 
19634  and  the  City  College  record  held 
by  Hoy  Henderson  since  1966. 

Morgan's  best  880  time  this  year  was 
1:50:7,  run  as  the  anchor  man  for  the 
sprint  medley  at  Bakersfield.  The  sprint 
medley  is  a  mile  run  divided  into  four 
heats:  two  220,  one  440  and  one  880. 
Running  on  an  artificial  Tartanjfrack, 
City  College  streaked  3:24.3,  the  best 
JC  time  in  the  state. 

In  all,  CCSh  had  1 1  men  qualify  for 
the  Conference  Finals  and  placed  fourth 
overall.  Curtis  Dvis,  the  "Instant  Su- 
perstar", won  the  long  jump  with  23'7- 
1  /  2".  He  was  aided  by  a  20-mile-and 
hour  wind.  At  Bakersfield,  Davis  soared 
23"9-l/2",  for  his  best  leap  of  the  year. 
City  College  also  won  both  relays,  with 
Joe  Jones,  William  Wilder.  Ron  Ruffin 
and  Willie  Daigle  blazing  for  41.6  in  the 
440,  and  Willie  Fields,  Don  Hatley. 
Daigle  and  Morgan  Flashing  3:16.5  in 
the  mile. 

Morgan  ran  second  in  the  880,  Ruffin 
and  Wilder  finished  strong  in  both  the 
100  and  220.  and  Tavao  Falo,  Dave 


Bye  Bye  BoJ^ 


Muela,  Fields  and  Jones  all  scored  tq 
add  to  City  College  s  73-point  total. 

Still  to  come  are  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Meet  on  May  20  and  the  Stale 
Championships  on  May  27,  both  at 
Modesto. 

An  added  track  note:  Merritt  Col- 
lege forfeited  all  six  of  it* dual  meet  vie 
tories  this  year  because  sprinter  Ralph 
Walker  was  ineligible.  Coach  Roy 
Caldwell  said  nine  of  his  players  had 
been  challenged  by  Conference  officials, 
but  all  were  cleared  except  Walker,  who 
did  not  register  for  classes  this  quarter. 
Walker  was  withheld  from  competition 
in  the  Conference  Meet,  so  the  T-Birds 
do  not  forfeit  their  second-place  finish. 

The  JC  baseball  season  is  finally 
over,  and  the  Rams  finished  on  a  vie  o^ 
mus  note.  City  College  won  three  of  it^ 
-tast  fH^e  gamcs-to  posTa  9- 12  won-lost 
mark  for  the  year.  The  two  losses  Were 
to  league-leading  College  of  San  Mateo 
VMa^  '^"nner-up  Chabot  College  (4- 

3  and  17-4,  respectively. 

The   Ram   victories  were  against 
Foothif   College  (fea^uring  Dave  Wej! 
dinger  s.4-_0shutout),  Laney  College^ 
and  Merritt  College.  The  Rams  explod 

ed  for  20  runs  in  the  last  two  games 
displaying  the  power  that  had  been 


San  Francisco  has  lost  a  monument . .  .  named  Willie  Mays. 

During  (be  past  two  weeks,  rumors  flared  indicating  that  (he  Gian(  Superstar 

'be  traded.  Many  hoped  (ba(  such  a  transaction  would  only  remain  a  rumor  but 
now  It  is  a  fact. 

New  York  City ,  where  he  broke  into  bis  fabulous  career,  is  waiting  with  a  palpi- 
tating heart.  The  New  York  Mets,  the  Cinderella  team  of  1969,  are  now  assured  a 
"return  bout"  from  the  man  who  is  now  only  second  (o  Babe  Ru(h  on  the  Ail-Time 
home  run  list. 

Horace  Stoneham,  Giants'  owner  spoke  quietly  of  i(  a(  nrs(  bu(  la(er,  readUy  vali- 
da(ed  (he  possibUity.  In  doing  so,  he  has  caused  more  harm  than  good,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Willie  Mays. 

included  in  the  balance  for  the  one-time  MVP  (Most  Valuable  Player*  in  1954, 
there  was  to  be  Giants  acquisition  of  sorely  needed  pitchers  in  a  season  that  has  rele- 
gated (he  (eam  (o  the  cellar  standings. 

Thrown  in(o  (he  conversa(ion  popped  up  names  of  Jim  Mc Andrews.  Jerry  Koos- 
man  and  o(hers.  In  exchange,  there  was  stipulated  that  Mays  would  be  comfortably 
retained  after  his  playing  days  are  over. 

Everything  seems  se(  and  both  teams  wyi  benefit.  But  as  in  life,  nothing  is  perfect. 

There  consequnetly  followed  friction  that  brought  out  hurt  as  well  as  anger  from  a 
disWusioned  Mays.  Certainly  he  thought,  as  did  the  most  avid  Giants  fan,  that  his 
decade  of  spectacular  play  warranted  a  better  fate. 

He  instead  was  traded  in  the  same  manner  as  a  young  chVd  being  led  to  his  first 
day  of  school,  with  i  smying  mother  and  suddenly,  left.  Horace  Stoneham  didn't  even 
''spend  the  time  of  day"  to  discuss  at  tha(  (ime,  a  possibyity  that  involved  trading 
Mays.  Ironically  Mays  regarded  him  as  a  real  friend. 

As  Mays  puts  k,  "After  20  years  with  a  team,  a  man  would  expect  the  right  to  be 
conaultcd  and  have  the  reasons  explained  to  him. 

To  add  further  insult  he  wasn't  even  to  be  traded  with  the  same  caliber  ball-player 
as  himself.  Instead  the  Giants  traded  him  away  for  a  green-homed  rookie  known  to 
his  mother  as  Charlie  wyiiams.  and  an  undisclosed  amount  of  some  denomination. 

Wyiiaas  is  a  mnior  league  pitcher  who,  although  he  gave  a  stunnhig  fhe-ninhig 
performance  against  the  Giants,  amassed  only  a  5-6  record.  The  Giants  at  the  time 
evidently  thought  there  was  talent  here! 

Mays,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  landmark  that  b  as  expendable  as  Golden  Gate 

Park.  He  is  in  many  minds  the  symbol  of  baseball.  And  it  is  not  without  reason.  In  his 
22  years  with  the  Giants  he  has  compyed  many  accomplishments,  including  the  MVP 
Award  in  1954  as  well  as  in  l%5,  a  career  high  of  52  homers  and  b  presently  sport- 
ing 646  home  runs,  second  only  to  the  man.  Babe  Ruth.  He  was  also  on  some  18  con- 
secutive all  star  (eams. 

Hb  name  means  all  of  baseball  accomplishments. 

Mays  also  b  as  he  was  then,  a  top  money  drawer.  In  those  early  days  in  the  Polo 
Grounds  as  well  as  at-Caiikilestick  Park,  when  business  wasn't  (here,  he  brough(  (hem 
in  Md  certainly  gave  them  (heir  money's  wor(h.  I(  b  highly  doub(ful  and  improbable 
that  wyiiams  wUI  do  the  same  in  1972. 

Baseball,  although  many  wyi  argue  with  you.  "tyi  the  hitter  end",  b  just  that.  It  b 
a  dying  sport  where  (he  public  would  rather  spend  their  well  earned  cash  for  some- 
thing like  basketball  or  football. 

The  Giants'  loss  of  Mays  would  only  aggravate  the  declining  situation  of  baseball. 

One  thing  b  for  sure,  Wyiie  Mays'  departure  from  San  Francisco  wyi  make  itself 
evident  and  it  wUI  tell  in  the  fans'  attendance. 

By  Lester  Chang 

Voting  to  Com:lude  this  Afternoon 


loday  is  the  second  and  final  day  of 
Associated  Student  Body  elections. 


)lff. 


PuHs  aie  open  until  3  p.m. 

Precinct  One  -  Students  witTi  last 
names  A,  B  and  C  -  Smith  Hall  Cafeter- 
ia. 

Precinct  Two  -  Letters  D,  E,  F .  G 
and  H  -  Student  Union  Building. 


Precinct  Three  -  Letters  I,  J,  K.  L 
and  M  -  Science  Building,  first  flooi 
hallway. 


Precinct  Four  -  Letters  NTO,  P,  Q.  R 
and  S  -  Arts  BuildingL  lower  level. 

Precinct  Five  -  Loiers  T,  U,  V,  W , 
X.  '»'  and  Z  -  Visual  Arts  aBuilding. 
near  dispfay  case ' 


SPEEDSTER  —  Ciryo  Morgan,  record  breaker  m  the  conference   half-mUe  run. 


somewhat  dormant  during  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

At  press  time,  no  final  statistics  were 
available,  but  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue. 

Water  Sports 

DciiiiK^rSis 'is  literally  li"bn?^mair 
team. 

The  only  City  College  representative 
at  the  State  Swimming  and  Diving 
Championships  in  Pasadena,  Glass 
shattered  three  of  his  own  school  marks 
to  qualify  in  the  200  Intermediate,  the 
200Fly  andthe  lOOFIy.  Inthe finals. 


Glass  (City  College)  finished  ahead  of 
19  of  the  39  schools  that  entered,  includ- 
ing San  Jose  City  College  and  Laney 
College  of  the  Golden  Gate  Conference. 

The  State  Meet  was  replete  with  rec- 
ords this  year.  Of  the  16events. eight 
"flew^alidfiaT  marks  were  set.  Although 
none  were  set  by  Dennis  Glass,  he 
proved  that  he  is  the  finest  swimmer  in 
City  College  history. 

As  an  afterspalsh.  congratulations 
should  be  given  to  Nick  DeMay,  who 
set  a  new  school  mark  in  the  1650  Free- 
style this  year:  21:23.5. 


•  Campus  Views  • 

What  wouU  irotf  like  to  change  about  yourself? 


Phyiip  Brown-Broadcasting  Teacher 

I'd  like  to  slop  my  hair  from  falling 
out  Otherwise  I'll  never  get  that  head  of 
silver-gray  hair  that  I've  always  wanted. 
I'd  much  rather  be  gray-haired  than 
bakl. 


Debbie  Kerrs-DaMC     •-.--      

I'd  change  my  bad  study  habits.  I'd 
like  to  be  more  ambitious,  too.  I  want 
to  be  more  responsible  and  take  the 
right  things  more  seriously,  but  it  takes 
experience.  We  learn  by  trial  and  error. 

'*""^  .      SpcKcr  Nutting-BroadcastHg 

Id  add  a  little  more  romance  to  my 
life.  I  'd  change  my  handwriting  for  sure> 
too.  and  I'd  like  to  get  a  better  job.  But 
most  important,  I'd  change  my  roman- 
tic life  for  the  better. 


I  gu 


Floyd  Ray^Aeronautics 

I'd  like  to  change  my  life  and  person- 
ality for  the  better.  I  want  to  learn  how 
to  gwt  along  with  people  and  relate  to 
them. 


ter 


Emkidwm    Alemayehu-Computc 
Science 

I  want  to  be  better  educated.  I  just 

want  to  get  a  good  education  and  go 

back  to  my  home  in  Ethiopia.  I  don't 

think  I'd  change  any  of  my  habits. 


LuM  Lodetti 


I'd  like  to  change  my  mind.  I  want  to 
understand  people  and  communicate 
with  them  on  a  higher  level  of  under- 
.standing. 


\ 


T" 


m — ^ 


^ 
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Stanford  Professor  Speaks  Here 
Criticizes  Pro-Israeli  Feelings 


FAMILIAR  FACE  -  Louis  G.  Conlan,  retired  president  of  City  College,  will 
run  for  election  in  June  to  newly  created  Board  of  Governors. 


Conlan  Joins  Election  Slate; 
Files  For  CCSf  College  Board 


/      After  spending  two  years  on  the 

'  "outside".  Dr.  Louis  G.  Conlan,  retired 

past  president  otCity  College  is  at- 

lemptfng  a  "comeback",  through  the 

medium  of  the  eiecoral  process. 

Conlan  heads  aslate  of  seven  indi- 
— viduals.  backed  by  the  Friends  of  the- 
Commuhity  Colleges  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee, attempting  to  win  election  to  the 
new  Community  College  Board  in  the 
June  6  election. 

The  new  board  is  the  result  of  Propo- 
sition L.  which  was  passed  by  the  voters 
last  November  and  gave  the  Communi- 
ty College  District  the  right  to  have  its 
own  governing;  board.  Prior  to  that 
timclhe  San  Krancisco  Board  of  Edu- 
crafion  doubled  as  the  City  College 
Board  of  (iovernors. 

Besides  Conlan,  the  group  includes: 


Pierre  Brigaerts  of  the  Electrical 
Workers  Union 

Jolu  Yedall  Chin,  principal  of  the 
Chinese  Language  School  , 

Re^^old  Colvin.  attorney  for  the 
Boardof  Education 
r — Peter  Finnegan 

Lynn  Giubbini.  CCSF  graduate  and 
department  store  executive 

Doris  Ward,  coordinator  of  intej- 
group  education  and  administrator  for 
the  National  Association  for  the  Adv- 
ancement of  Colored  People 

"Thi^  is  a  group  of  individuals,"  said 
Conlan,  "who  are  sponsored  by  indi- 
viduals and  will  act  as  individuals."       _ 

"These  people  are  interested  in  doing 
the  best  possible  for  City  College,  and  in 
maintaining  the  highest  standards  for 
City  College  " 


The  majority  of  American  news 
coverage  in  the  Middle  East  has  repeat- 
edly been  criticized  as  pro-Israeli. 

One  di«isatisfied  observer,  Stanford 
Professor  Michel  Nabtj,  recently  ap- 
peared at  CCSF  at  the  request  of  the 
Arab-American  Students  Club  to  voice 
the  "other  side"  of  the  question. 

Nabti's  first  declamation  was  direct,- 
ed  at  the  eafify  Zionist  cry  that  Palestine 
was  "a  land  without  a  people  for  a  peo- 
ple without  a  Ind." 

The  professor  called  this  "a  tporal 
error,"  becase  Palestine  was  never  emp- 
ty. The  Jewish  people,  he  pointed  out, 
are  scattered  throughout  the  word. 
~  "The  1948  decision  of  the  U.N.  to 
create  in  Palestinian  territory  a  Jewish 
state  called  Israel  was  also  immoral.  No 
legal  organizationcan  write  a  deed  for  a 
group's  country;  especially  when  that 
group  is  disunited  and  exploited  by  its 
leaders." 

As  for  the  early  Jewish  settlers  in 
Palestine,  "They  had  no  plans  at  all  to 
improve  conditions  for  the  Palestinian 
peasant.  T.hcy.noNv  have  plans  for  hirn  to 
be  out  of  his  land." 

Further  in  the  discussion  the  Eqyp- 
tian  position,  with  its  wars  against  Is- 
rad,  was  defended  as  an  effort  to  create 
and  nationalize  a  company  for  running 
the  canal  that  many  believe  Egypt  has  a 
right  to. 

Regarding  a  possible   spread   of 


Communism  through  Russia  s  militacy  ^ 
aid  to  Egypt,  Nabti  staled,    ^-7- — 

"The  Arab'community  isnot  good  » 
Communist  material.  It  wants  Russia's 
technological  and  economic  aid  but  tells 
it  to  keep  its  ideology."  * 

The  Arab  states'. support  of  the  Pa-  .^ 
lestinians  is  explaiiied  with  the  belief 
that  Isreal  plans  to  re<^aim  the  lands  it 
lost  to  its  neighbors iiK>*ars  between  ♦ 
1948  and  1967.  \ 

Of  all  the  hostile  forces  in  the  Middle 
East  the  most  frustrated  people^^re  the 
Palestinians,  mlny  of  whom  have  re-  '* 
sorted  to  guerilla  tactics.  "They,"  said 
Nabti,  "have  been  damaged  and  are  nc^t^" 
about  to  accept  their  situation." 

Although  the  Palestinians  and  Arabs 
virulently  oppose  what  they  recognize 
as  Zionist  arrogance,  there  have  been 
no  real  attempts  at  full-scale  revolution. 

It  is  this  fact  that,  according  tothe 
professor,  makes  the  Palestinian-Arab 
cause  the  "just  cause^" 

"If  the  Arab  governments  were  inter- 
ested in  eliminating  Israel,  they  would 
.have  doAc -something  about  ilia  25 
years."  '       ^^ 

Professor  Nabti  is  clearly  on  the  side 
of  the  Palestinians  who  "are  simply  ask- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  their 
own  country;  and  once  they  are  there, 
they  want  to  share  the  community's 
responsibilities."  ^ 


JiltySMtege  of 
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Booze  May  Be  OK  for  18- Year  Olds* 


A  bill  to  lower  the  constitutional  age 
limit  to  18  for  buying  and  drinking  alco- 
hplic  beverages  has  cleared  assembly 
committees  and  is  now  ready  for  debate 
and  action  on  the  floor  in  Sacramento. 

The  author  of  the  bill.  Assemblyman 
John  Knox  of  Richmond,  hopes  to  gain 
the  necessary,  approval  of  twb-thirds  of 
both  houses  to  get  the  amendment  on 
the  November  ballot. 

"Eighteen  year  olds,"  Knox  argues. 


"have  been  given  the  right  to  vote  and 
all  the  other  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  adults  and  I  believe  they  should  be 
provided  all  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship." 

Opposition  to  the  amendment  has 
been  largely  confined  to  members  o;the 
church,  notably  •Rrotestants. 

So  far,  Knox  says,  support  in  the  as- 
sembly has  been  encouragingly  bi-par- 
tisan. 


financial  Relief  in  Sight  Now_ 
For  Calif.  Community  Colleges 


Louis  S.  Simon  Raps  With  City  College  Journalists 


possible  of  what  you  see  and  hear. 

According  to  a  survey,  one  quarter  of 
the  waking  hours  of  the  American  popu- 
lation is  spent  viewing  TV  -  1  l/2i)iUion 
hours  of  watching  the  screen  -  in  an  ag- 
gregate workweek  of  two-point  billion 
hours. 

Bi'badcasting  is  a  highly  competent 
business,  according  4o  Simon,  but  sub- 
ject to  constant  change.lt  is  bound  by 
the  rules  of  freedom  of  speech  as  well  as 
all  the  regulations  compiled  by  the  fee. 

As  to  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment in  TV  today,  it  is  ofparamount 
importance,  whether  it  be  in  entertain- 
ment, news,  political  issues,  children's 
entertainment,  products,  sales,  promo- 
tion, or  any  other  area  of  the  TV  indus- 
try. 

KPIX  only  hires  topnotch  profes- 
sional reporters.  A  truly  professional 
journalist,  according  to  Mr.  Simon,  will 
cover  a  story  without  personal  bias,  or 


of  65  half-hour  programscalled  "Sui 
Yun.  Ying.  Ye,"  moderated  by  Larry 
Loa  In  order  to  help  the  homeviewers 
participating  in  the  program,  KPIX  has 
published  10.000  copies  of  the  program 
in  4  volumes. 

A  similar  program  is  in  the  making 
for  the  Spanish-speaking  community  of 
this  area. 

Young  people  were  subject^^o  con- 
flict and  violence  in  the  programs  they 
were  viewing.  Two  years  ago  a  special 
committee  was  organized  to  work  on 
special  programs  for  children.  As  a  re- 
sult, today  new  methods  have  -been 
presented  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the 
young.  Programs  to  help  the  children 
understand  the  world  they  live  in  have 
been  introduced  in  the  form  of  docu- 
mentaries, news  to  make  current  events 
more  understandable,  and  other  pro- 
grams of  educational  value. 

Simon  believes  that,  while  we  must 


MEET  THE  PRESS  —  Louis  S.  Simon,  Area  Vice-PresideiM  of  Westinghouse,  is 
queslioited  by  <!4udeiits  Pat  SuIIKm,  Bill  Stephens,  Lloyd  Ackerman,  and  Gary 
Okano. 

By  Marguerite  Zipse 


.      i 


1 


Thirty  years' experience  in  bj^oad- 
casting  management  was  evulem  in  the 
prcsenialion  given  recently  by  Louis  S. 
Simon,  (iroup  W,  KPIX  (Wcstinghouse 
Broadcasting  Company),  Area  Vice 
President,  to  a  City  College  Journalism 
class. 

Self-confidence  and  executive  leader- 
ship, plus  an  impressive  background  of 
radio-TV  knowledge  from  his  long 
years  of  association  with  the  broadcast- 
ing field.  "Lou"  Simon  came  prepared 
with  a  wealth  of  technical  and  statistical 
ammunition  for  the  edification  of  aspri- 

ing  jjuuen»  ortne  gommunicaiion^i 

media. 

Because  of  the  committment  of 
KPIX  not  only  to  serve  the  public, 
which^is  the  reason  for  its  existence,  but 
aTso  to  fuinil  a  need  to  uncover  the  prob- 


lems and  needs  of  the  community  ttscr-  " 
ves.  Mr.  Simon  is  involved  in  numerous 
community   projects,_His  most   recent 
involvement  t^  his  appointment  to  the 
chairmanship  of  Junior  Achievement  of 
San  Francisco,  lor  1972-73.  A  few  of  his 
other  involvements  are  as  a  member  of 
the  B(»ard  of  Directors  of  the  S.  F. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Big  Brothers, 
member  of  Council  of  Bay  Area  Scout- 
ing. DirectorofColumbia  Park  Boys 
Club,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  San 
Francisco  Human  Rights  Commission. 
Simon  believes  that  the  power  oPTV 
is  awesomc.'+t  T5^"nTarireltJtK  tn^trn"^ 
ment  but  one  that  can  be  very  danger- 
ous. As  a  crusader  and  pioneer  in  TV. 
he  sees  this  medium  as  the  dissemina- 
tion of  news,  documentaries,  truth. 
Tacts.,  and  ttRTpoTrr  jy  at  as  accuratelyTis 


government,  manag- 


inter 

ers,  orjiewers. 

The  last  survey  taken  in  1970  regard- 
ing political  campaign  TV  time  indicat- 
ed there  has  been  an  85  %  increase  in 
expenditures  since  1966.  The  trend  con- 
tinues to  be  on  purchasing  "spot  an- 
nouncements." 

In  summarizing  the  wide  variety  of 
services  rendered  by  station  KPIX, 
Simon  gave  an  outline  of  the  programs 
which  have  been  started  for  such_groups 
as  minorities  (Belva  Davis  News),  for 
women  (The  Bentley  Affair),  and  chil- 
dren's shows  (Whatchamacailit)  direct- 
ed entirely  by  the  children  from  7-12 
years  of  age.  as  well  as  a  spiritual  pro- 
gram, not  necessarily  religious,  moder- 
ated by  Rev.  Cecil  Williams  of  Glide 
Memorial  Church, 

"The  role  of  an  urban  TV  station  is 
changing,"  says  Simon,  "Now  it  is  di- 
rected more  towards  racial  and  cultural 


be  selective  not  only  for  news  but  for  all 
TV,  too  many  people  have  doubts  of 
what  they  see  and  hear.  It  istheir  pri- 
vil^e  and  responsibility  to  complain. 
However,  too  many  viewers  often  dont 
like  what  they  see  happening  in  the  area 
of  social  change  and  cannot  accept 
beiifg  exposed  to  these  stories.  "It  is 
important  that  we  be  informed  about 
these  things,"  he  a.sserts,  "if  we  are  to 
deal  with  them.  Generally  people  get  fed 
up  with  radicals -and  their  causes. 
leaving  them  to  fail  eventually." 

As  toeditorials,  Mr.  Simon  stated 
that  TV  can  be  of  Useful  public  service 
by  not  only  providing  information  but 
well  thought-out  views  on  topic&^  affect- 
ing the  com  m  unity.  It  is  the  policy  of 
KPIX  to  send  its  personnel  out  tolhc 
community  to  uncover  problems  and 
needs  which  may  not  be  important  as 
new^,  hut  which  may  be  of  significance 
to  the  particular  community  to  help 


giuupa- 


For  example.  KPIX  recently  has  in- 
stituted a  Chinese  program  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  serve  the  more  than 
6(MKK)  Chinese  in  Northern  California 
who  do  not  speak  English.  It  is  a  seTfev 


— — brirtg  about  change. 


Responding  to  a  question  posed  by 

oneof  the  students      "If  you  werclo 

make  any  change  in  present-day  TV, 

what  would  it  be?"  -  Simon  replied  after 

-some  careful  thought,  "Less  violence." 


Major  financial  relief  for  California's 
95  Community  Colleges  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  Assembly  .Educa- 
tion Finance  Subcommittee  last  week. 

Assembly  Bill  834  passed  through  its 
initial  hearing  without  one  dissenting 
vote  and  was  sent  to  the  full  Assembly 
Education  Committee.  The  hill  was  in- 
troduced under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
**Board  of  Governors  of  the  California 
Community  Colleges. 

Community  College  Chancellor  Sid- 
ney W.  Brossman  said,  "This  bill  will 
provide  relief  for  local  taxpayers  and  at 
the  same  time  bring  the  State  closer  to 
the  financing  design  of  the  existing  Mas- 
ter Plan  for  Higher  Education." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Master  Plan 
specifies  that  the  State  should  pay  45 
percent  of  program  costs  of  two-year 
colleges.  Currently  the  State  is  paying 
only  about  31  percent.  "'  ' 

The  25.6  million  called  for  in  AB  834 
would  increase  the  amount  the  State 
guarantees  in  the  foundation  support 
program  for  each  full-t<me  student  from 
643  per  year  to  706.  While  this  does  not 
reach  the  current  estimated  cost  per 
pupil  each  year,  it  would  raise  the 
State's  share  to  almost  35  percent. 

The  other  major  feature  of  the  bill 
would  raise  the  amount  in  support  of 
part-time  students  from  520  to  583  for 
each  12  units  (full  time  equivaleiit) 


being  taught. 

California's  95  Community  Colleges 
currently  educate  some  840,000  stu- 
dents, with  about  350, OOOof them  at- 
tending full-time. 

"The  growth  of  Community  Colleges 
has  been  phenomenal,  showing  their 
acceptance  and  need  by  the  citizens  of 
-thestate,"  Brossman  said.  "In  1950, 
"'"Community  Colleges  enrolled  134,000 
students.  Today  there  are  more  than  six 
times  as  many  students  in  these  institu- 
tions." 

"By  1975  we  expect  about  one  mil- 
lion students,  an  increase  of  700  per- 
cent," the  Chancellor  added.  "Today, 
85  percent  of  all  students  in  the  first  two 
years  of^gher  education  in  California, 
private  as  well  as  public,  are  in  the 
Community  Colleges." 

"We  believe,"  said  Brossman,  "that 
local  support  is  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  that  Community  Colleges  will  be, 
for  the  most,  locaJiy.-cootrolled  and  to 
insure  that  they  will  be  responsive  to 
local  needs." 

"However,  when  we  get  to  the  point 
where  local  property  taxpayers  are 
l^oviding  an  average  of  64  percent  oC 
Support  and  the  stat  only  32  percent, 
then  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the 
state  should  bein  taking  steps  to  assume 
a  fair  share  of  the  burden.  Assembly  Bill 
834  will  do  this." 


Bruce  Bosso  •  wins  his  second  bid  for  the  AS  presidency. 

Bosso  Wins  In  Dull  ilecflon 
-^  Thatcher  Vice-President 


What  the  Draft  is  all  About 


The  recent  deve|{;pments  in  the  Indo- 
china war  serve  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  knowing  where  and  what  the 
draft  board  is  all  about. 

Free  counselling  is  available  at  City 
College  to  aid  any  person  who  wants  to 
know  the  rights  and  alternatives  con- 
cerning the  selective  service  system. 

Many  recent  (Jianges  in  the  conscrip- 
tion system  are  known  to  Michael  Mi- 
troff  and  Jerry  Ward,  the  draft  counsel- 
lors. Entering  freshmen,  for  instance, 
are  not  entitled  to  a  student  deferment. 
The  classification  lY  has  been  abol- 
ished. These  and  many  other  changes 
will  be  explained  to  interested  persons. 

The  time  for  looking  into  the  many 
avenues  available  for  avoiding  or  post- 
poning the  draft  is  before  the  induction 
papers  arrive.  There  is  little  if  anything 
that  can  be  done  once  a  draft  notice  ar- 


rives. 

Draft  counsellors  at  CCSF  know, 
how  to  appeal  for  a  personal  appear- 
ance, how  to  file  for  a  student  defer- 
ment, physical  deferment,  conscientious 
objector  deferment  and  many  others. 
Counsellors  are  also  able  to  represent 
individuals  in  dealing  with  the  selective 
service  system. 

It  is  importantdo  be  aware  that  draft 
counselling  is  not  a  way  to  beat  the 
government.  It  is  insurance  that  ever- 
yone has  the  chance  to  be  informed  of 
his  rights  and  alternatives  concerning 
the  draft.  Anyone  male  who  is  over  18 
should  take  the  time  to  see  a  counsellor 
as  sQon  as  possible.  Hours  are  9-2 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and 
11-1:30  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at 
EI09B.  The  phone  number  is  Extension 

-315: ^ 


Incunbeat  president  Bruce  Bosso  won 
re-election  as  Student-Body  President 
by  a  margin  of  ainost  three  to  one  in  tbe 
elections  held  here  on  May  17  a^  18. 

Prior  to  Us  electloa,  Bosso  had  stat- 
ed that  he  would  resign  from  office 
next  aemcstcr  in  order  to  attend  the 
Unlvcnity  of  Ci«llfonda.  He  retracted 
this  sUtcoMiit  after  his  dectioa. 

"Runors  thai  1  pfaMi  to  rcaign," 
said  Bosso,  ''are  totally  false.  They 
were  started  by  ny  enanlcs  to  malic 
me  look  bad." 

The  two  day  dcctioa  which  gave  Bos- 
so his  victory  attracted  418  voters,  nM»rc 
thaa  IM  per  cent  drof  freai  the  838  that 
voted  ta  the  Fall  of  1971. 

Bodso  a  csadMatc  on  the  Coaccracd 
CMdidatcs  Coirikioa  slate,  which  swc^ 
the  election,  tallied  230  votes  in  a  low 
key  caaipaigB.  His  prcsidcntal  opponcat, 
Charles  Chickadel,  received  82  votes. 

Frank  Thatcher  woa  the  vice-prcsi- 
dcacy  with  167  votes. 

The  dcctMN!  sbo  defeated  three  prop- 
ositMMK,  A,  B,  aad  C,  which  would  have 
the  Aasod^  Sfdct  Coasti- 


tutina. 

PropositkNi  A,  defeated  hy  60  votes 
would  have  changed  the  rc^ireaMat  for 
studeat  ofHcc  fron  a  GPA  of  2.0  with  12 
units  to  a  GPA  of  2.0  with  eicht  units. 

PropositioB  B  defeated  191  to  95, 
wotdd  have  made  a  propofcd  smradmfnt 
effective  if  it  were  ratified  hy  2/3  m^ari- 
ty  of  the  votes  cast  coacemiag  the  pro- 
posed smtadmtt.  As  the  artid*  reals 
BOW  aad  will  eoatlBBe  to  read  with  the 
defeat  of  B,  a  proposed  ameadaitBt  mM 
become  effective  if  ratified  hy  a  2/3 
mi^ity  of  the  votes  cast  hi  the  gcacrai 
cMciioa. 

FhiaUy  Propositioa  C,  defeated  156 
to  95,  woald  have  redaccd  the  price  of 
the  Associated  Stadeat  Card  from  its 
prescat  S7.50  to  a  price  aot  to  exceed 

S3.oe. 

The  locd  CCSF  dectioa  abo  carried 
over  mto  the  natioaal  and  faMcraatiaad 
sccw.  The  bdlot  inciadcd  a  list  of  prcsi- 
dcntd  hopefals,  aad  a  series  of  rdcrca- 
dums  oa  the  Vict  Nam  war,  a  portioa, 
homoscxadity,  marifaaaa  peadities, 
Aagda  Davis,  ecology  aad  the  Middie 
EmtL 


Right  and  Left  Clash  at  Rally 


Tactics  rather  than  tenets  formed  the 
battle  ground  for  a  clash  between  two 


I  feel  that  this  view  should  be  ex- 
pressed and  to  refuse  to  permit  the  pre- 


City  College  students,  who  stand  in  di- sentation  of  opposing  points  of  view  it  is 


Roaald  Rcacam  who  dready  has  std- 
cd  be  wll  aot  seek  a  third  term  as  Cdi- 
foraia  Governor  bat  seek  hi^Mr  gods, 
dtaplay  a  livdy  hiterest  la  yo— g  lady. 


Rocky  looks 

Thepictare 
o,  a 


takca  hy  Gary  Okaa- 
Cit, 


rect  opposition  over  the  Vietnam  issue. 

The  disagreement  was  a  sideline  oc- 
curence of  the  May  12  National  Stu- 
dents Strike,  sponsored  by  the  City  Col- 
lege Student  Mobilization  Committee. 
The  issue  was  purportedly  concerned 
with  the  violation  of  free  speech  on 
campus. 

Bill  Turnbull  requested  permission  to 
speak  at  the  Friday  rally,  against  turn- 
ing classes  into  "discussions  on  the 
war"  or  making  City  College  an  anti- 
war "organizing  center."  These  two 
purposes  were  listed  on  the  SMC's  leaf- 
let for  rally  publicity. 

"I  was  told  by  Jane  Sica  that  unless  I 
agreed  to  what  they  were  trying  to  do,  I 
couldn't  speak."  Turnbull  then  sent  a 
letter  to  Sica,  with  a  copy  of  the  leaflet, 
again  requesting  speaking  rights  at  tbe 
May  12  rally. 

His  letter  reads  in  part:  "The  pur- 
pose of  my  speaking  will  be  to  urge  stu- 
dents here  not  to  interfere  with  the  22,- 
000  students  here  who  came  here  to  stu- 
dy the  courses  which  are  being  offered. 
Rally  and  speaking  arrangements 
should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
disrupt  dasscs.  ^    —  -— =       _ 


a  gross  violation  of  the  very  principle 
whch  lies  at  the  foundation  of  student 
free  speech." 

Turnbull  ddivered  this  letter  to  Jaac 
Sica,  the  SMC  continued  their  refusd  to 
allow  him  speaking  time,  and  the  Stu- 
dent CouncH's  subsequent  endorsemeat 
of  Tumbuirs  right  to  present  his  view  at 
the  rdly  wcat  unheeded. 

Turnbull,  who  is  also^  a  candklate  for 
the  Community  College  Board  of 
Governors,  sent  the  letter  and  SMC 
leaflet  to  a  variety  of  political  figures 
and  new  publications,  including  Mayor 
Alk)to,  Dr.  David  Sanchez,  the  Exam- 
iner, the  Chronicle,  and  the  Bay  Guard- 
ian. 

Jane  Sicti's  explanation  of  the  SMC's 
denial  of  TumbuII's  request  began  with 
the  statement,  "Bill  is  pro-war."  She 
continued  to  say  that  the  SMC  called 
open  planning  meetings  prior  to  tbe  rd- 
ly, and  Turnbull  attended  a  few  of  the 
gatherings. 

He  was  allowed  to  speak  there  and    \ 
voice  his  requests,  but  the  other  attend-      \ 
ants  repeatedly  voted  down  his  demamls        ^ 
in  unanimous  decisions. 
(( 


Pace2 


i' 


GUARDSMAN  OPINIONS,   FACTS 


fc 


Bitterness  Con  Be  iustWei 

As  C«orje  Wall.ce  was  beii«  take-  to  the  hospital,  a  *»■"«*«»  .^5!jf!"f^ 
the  ll-fatcd  rally  walked  up  to  a  loiw  IVIcGo»eiii  supporter  aad  asked:  Well,  is  this 
what  you  waated  to  happea?"  ,    .  ^  . 

Althouih  the  average  persoa  would  coasider  this  crad  awl  hitter,  we  feel  that  we 
cau  ofl^defeue  for  the  woaau.  Perhaps  the  hest  BMthod  wnuM  be  aa  address  to 

"Ladies  smI  ge^rtieMea  of  the  jury.  Whie  we  fed  deep  persoaal  shock  at  thishor- 
rftle  stateaMat,  we  ask  yoa  to  show  aiercy  for  this  poor,  uafortuaate  wonaa.  She  is 
i^ikuioceatTkttaiofaeiuelaBdheartleaseatiroaiMat."  ^  _,..^. 

"Wheu  she  was  but  a  saiall  chid,  she  read  aad  heard  couatlcas  stories  about  tte 
lyachbig  of  Mack  aien  aad  other  aiaorities.  After  hearhs  her  pa  «ts  aad  other 
adidts  prabe  or  reaiaia  sileat  about  these  occureaces,  she  coaduded  that  we  care  lit- 
tle about  victiais  who  are  aot  ©four  owa  race."  ..^   ..    ,j 

"She  was  tlught  as  a  little  giri  that  kdluig  was  wroag  aad  that  maakiad  should 
live  hi  peace.  Thea  caaie  the  war,  with  the  gas  chambers  and  terror  bombings,  aad, 
once  agabi,  nobody  cared  about  the  other  side,  la  war,  the  enemy  was  a  facelelte  thiag 
to  be  shot  down  without  a  qualm.  "^^  .  ,         u 

"As  she  grew  older,  she  found  other  lastances  of  inhumaarty  to  reuforce  her 
views.  People  cheered  when  civU  rights  worlters  were  killed,  when  people  trying  to 
become  equal  were  brutalized  and  murdered.  Those  who  didn't  cheer  said  that  they 

didn  I  care."  ...... 

"When  studentv  were  killed. on  college  campuses,  the  public  msulted  their  memory 
and  claimed  that  the  students  had  "got  *»bat  they  deserved.  '  The  students'  killers 
were  exonerated  and,  when  the  Mayor  of  New  York  ««»ended  the  funeral  of  one  of 
the  students,  a  group  of  construction  workers  called  bim  a  'Ucediag  heart'  and  a 

'Red.' 

"Everywhere  that  the  woman  looked  she  saw  cmdty  aad  hatred.  Whether  it  was 
ui  the  Inited  States,  Vietnam,  the  MMdle  East,  Biafra,  Pakistan,  violeace  aad 
hatred  secawd  to  he  the  proper  aiethod  of  dealmg  with  groups  or  iadniduals  that  oth- 
er people  dklnt  like."  ^     ,  ^ 

"So  when  thk  uafortuaate  womaa  saw  oae  of  George  WaUaccs*  'eaemies,  she 
aaturally  assumed  that  he  had  approved  of  the  assassmation  attempt,  ^avfaig  IWed  la 
the  worM  as  loi«  as  she  had,  how  couM  she  have  thought  aay  other  way?" 

—  EdHartdcr 


IMMATURITY?  —  CaaM  it  he  that  chidrca  arc  soaMtiaws  aa^e  "growa-ap"  than 
thegrowaapg? 


Cartooa  By  Pad  Saodgraas 


Veterans  should  Act 
Now  to  Secure  Finance 


As  ihc  Spring  "72  semestei;  romes  to 
a  ctose.  veterans  arc  reminded  ihai  ihey 
have  to  send  in  their  certincalion  of  at- 
tendance cards  as  soon  as  they  receive 
them.  Without  them  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration cannot  pay  the  veteran  on 
theG.  I.  Bill  for  the  Tmal  month  of  edu- 
cation. 

SpeciHcally.  the  VA  cannot  prepare 
.  the  fmal  check  for  the  Spring  197 1  fi  1972 
,.  school  year  until  it  receives  the  "cCrt" 
!'  card. 

If  the  card  is  not  returned  at  the  end 
of  the  current  semester,  the  veteran 
cannot  automatically  be  enrolled  under 
the  G.l.  Bill  for  the  upcoming  summer 
or  fall  semester. 

By  returning  the  certification  card 
promptly  payments  will  start  automati- 
cally when  study  is  resumed. 

For  further  information  contact  the 
VA  advisor  in  E-203. 

For  the  veteran  who  wai,  discharged 
betv«een  January  31,  1955  and  June  I. 
I9h6.  eligibility  for  VA  educational  as-_ 
sistance  payments  under  the  G.l.  Biir~ 
for  schooling  will  expire  on  May  31. 
1974,  whether  they  are  enrolled  at  that 
time  or  not. 

Millions  of  veterans  could  lose  part 
or  dl  of  their  benefits  if  they  do  not  ad 


promptly. 

— The  expirailoii  date  is  fixed  by  a  1966 
law  whk;h  extended  eligibiTity  for  educa- 
tion benefits  to  Post  Korean  veterans 
with  service  after  January  31,  1955. 

Each  veteran  has  eight  years  in  which 
to  use  his  benefrts. 

Each  veteran  has  eight  years  in  which 
to  use  his  benefAs.  Normally,  the  eight 
years  are  computed  from  the  date  of  his 
release  from  the  military  service.  But 
because  the  benefits  were  not  available 
untl  June  I,  1966.  when  the  law  became 
effective,  the  eight  years  start  from  the 
date  the  benefits  became  available  for 
those  discharged  before  that  date. 

About  3  million  veterans  have  not 
used  their  b«0cfits  or  have  used  only 
part  of  them. 

Veterans  must  haveserved  at  least 
181  days  of  service  to  be  eligible  for 
educational  assistance.  They  then  earn 
one-and-one-half  months  of  educational 
benefits  for  each  month  of  military  ser- 
vif*  up  tn  a  maximum  of  36.moatl 
Those  who  served  r8  months  or  more" 
are  entitled  to  the  full  36  months. 

Veterans  separated  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities  are  eligible  for  pay- 
ments as  well,  regardless  ofjength  of 
service. 


Sports  Rouml-Up 

Today's  Rom,  Tomorrow's  Giants 

'  This  year  the  Rams  played  baseball  as  well  as  the  local  pros,  but  considering  the 
Giants'  record,  that's  no  cbmplimcm.  There  were  some  flashes  of  achievement  in 
the  midst  of  mediocrity,  however. 

Tharlo  Johnson  led  the  team  in  batting  at  .320,'and  stole  12  bases.  Craig  Cohen 
hit  .291  with  16  runs-baltcd-in.  Dave  Giorgi  was  tops  in  runs  scored  with  20,  and 
slugged  six  home  runs.  Randy  Karp  always  seemed  to  be  on  base. 

Still,  these  were  not  enough  to  generate  runs  for  the  Rams'  fine  pitching  staff  As 
a  team.  City  College  barely  hit  .210.  Even  when  they  did  score  some  runs,  they  gave 
away  more  with  errors. 

Consider  Cohen,  the  team  RBI  leader,  who  also  led  with  15  errors.  In  all,  the 
Rams  allowed  almost  40  unearned  runs  on  more  than  50  errors.  That  is  eno^igh  to 
unnerve  the  best  of  pitchers.  And  on  those  rare  occasions  when  the  hitting  and  field- 
ing were  adequate,  the  pitchin^ould  collapse. 

This  type  of  inconsistency  and  lack  of  inspired  leadership  made  it  a  long  season 
for  the  Rams. 

SPORTS  NIGHT 

Sports  night  is  being  held  this  evening  in  the  men's  gymnashim  from  5—11  pro. 
The  agenda  will  include  non-varsity  competition  in  boxing,  basketball,  volleyball, 
weight  competition,  gymnastics,  Polynesian  dancing,,  tai-boxing,  and  the  finals  in 
the  current  table  tennis  tournament. 

Sports  night  is  the  brainchild  of  Christopher  Davis,  the  activities  aide  to  Dean 
Vestcr  Flanagan.  "The  idea,"  says  Davis,  "is  to  promote  interest  among  the  stu- 
dents in  the  recreation  facilities  available  on  campus.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  natu- 
ral athlete  to  join  in  the  fun." 

In  the  past,  Davis  has  experienced  some  difficulty  getting  funds  allocated  for  rec- 
reational  eiidcavoi  s.  Two  semesters  ago,  for  instance,  there  was  no   table  tcnna 


tournament  due  to  frozen  funds. 

Davis  intends  to  circumvent  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  past  by  using 
the  proceeds  from  Sporu  Night  as  proof  to  the  Associated  Studeau  that  students 
on  campus  are  interested  in  recreation.  „j 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Student  Union  Building.  The  price  is  75  cents  for  adv- 
ance tickets  and  $1.50  for  general  admission  at  the  door.  There  will  be  a  free  hot- 
dog  and  drink  for  everyone  with  a  tkket.  All  proceeds  from  Sorts  Night  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Associated  Students  Union.  
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GETTYSBURG  —  One  of  the  sites  that  is  part  of  our  Memorial  Day  history 


Memorial  Day  is  a  Holiday 
With  a  Conflicting  Origin 


SoMier,  rest  tkey  warfare  o'er 
Dreaai  of  flcMiag  fields  ao  aMTc. 
Skep  that  kaows  aot  brcafcfais. 
Mora  of  toi,  aor  aight  of  wakhif . 

How  many  of  us  have  driven  south 
on  Highway  280  on  May  30,  and  no- 
tKed  the  small  flags  waving  alongside 
graves  of  the  dead?  Most  of  us  know 
that  Memorial  Day  is  to  honor  the  sol- 
diers who  died  in  wars,  but  how  many  of 
us  know  how  this  holiday  originated? 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  honored 
their  dead  by  decorating  their  graves. 
The  Druid's  Memorial  D^  was  on  the 


first  day  of  November.  In  Japan,  the 
,day  for  honiKing  their  war  heros  is 
called  the  "Feast  of  Lanterns." 

In  the  United  States,  Memorial  Day 
has  been  attributed  to  different  states. 
Some  claim  that  Emma  Hunter  and  a 
Mrs.  Meyer  started  Memorial  Day  in 
Boalsburg,  Pennsylvania  in  1864.  Oth- 
ers say  that  the  custom  started  in  Mis- 
sissippi in  April  of  1866.  Still  others  say 
it  began  in  the  State  of  Virginia  on  May 
30,1866. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Emma  Hunter  car- 
ried flowers  to  the  tomb  of  her  father. 


James  Hunter,  Vho  commanded  a  regi- 
ment at  the  Batth)  of  Gettysburg.  Einma 
met  Mrs.  Meyer  in  the  cemetery,  whose 
son  was  killed  in  the  same  war. 

The  following  year  the  two  women 
decided  to  decorate  the  graves  again.The 
townspeople  follwed  the  idea.  There  is 
now  a  sign  on  Route  322  which  reads: 
"BOALSBURG,  AN  AMERICAN 
VILLAGE.  BIRTHPLACE  OF 
MEMORIAL  DAY  " 

On  April  26,  1866,  somewomen  in 
Columbus,  Mississippi  went  to  what  is 
now  known  as  Friendship  Cemetery, 
where  men  from  both  the  South  and  the 
North  are  buried.  The  women  showed 
no  prejudice  because  after  placing  gar- 
lands on  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  who 
fought  in  Gray,  they  put  blossoms  on 
the  graves  of  the  soldiers  in  Blue. 

In  Virginia,  Miss  Gibson,  a  nurse, 
sang  a  hymn  and  placed  a  cross  in  front 
of  graves  of  Union  men  whodied  in  a 
Confederate  prison  camp.  It  is  said  that 
the  clouds  parted,  and  sun  :  hone  on  the 
«ross."-— " .~— , » — -.. 

On  May  30,  1868  the  National  Cem- 
etery at  Arlington,  Virginia  set  aside  a 
day  when  flowers  decorated  the  graves. 
In  1873,  New  York  was  the  first  state  to 
make  the  day,  which  was  first  called 
Decoration  Day  but  later  changed  to 
Memorial  Day,  a  legal  holiday.  By 
Presidential  Proclamation,  Memorial 
Day  is  a  holiday  in  every  statein  the 
union  and  U.S.  posessions.  It  is  now 
celebrated  on  the  Monday  of  the  week 
of  May  30,  except  in  the  nine  former 
Confederate  states.  These  states  cele- 
brate the  day  on  April  26,  which  was  the 
last  ditch  surrender  of  a  general,  1 7  days 
after  Appomattox. 

In  tribute  to  all  unidentified  soldiers 
killed  in  action,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  annually  places  flowers 
on  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Cannons 
boom  as  the  wreaths  are  placed  on  the 
graves  of  unknown  soldiers  of  all  wars. 

If  you  drive  by  the  cemetery  on  280 
and  look  at  the  flags  and  flowers,  think 
of  this:  "What  is  the  truth  mankind 
must  learn  before  all  wars  shall  cease?" 


Con  a  Manioc 

Pose  OS  Christ 
to  Serve  His  Purpose? 

By  Kathy  Rhwtti 

Pieta,  Michelangelo's  world  famous 
Madonna  and  Son  statue,  was  attacked 
Sunday  by  a  man  claiming  to  be  Jesus 
Christ. 

Would  Jesus  Christ  do  such  harm  to   _ 
T^uration  of  Him  and  His  Mother?  -   

The  a'tacker,  Laszio  Toth,  had  no 
apparent  reason  for  his  action. 

The  statue  has  been  in  St.  Peter's 
Basilica  for  nearly  500  years.  Since  that 
time,  "Pieta"  has  seen  the  outside  world 
only  once.  That  was  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  where  special  precautions 
were  taken  to  protect  this  work  of  art 
from  vandals.  These  precautions  should 
have  been  an  everyday  thing  at  St.  Pe- 
ter's, for  the  wprld  is  full  of  sick  people. 


Female  Vets  Need  More  Attention 


TbePfeta 

The  Pieta  will  never  look  the  same. 
An  arm  was  broken  off,  and  the  nose 
and  eye  was  heavily  marred.  Security 
will  be  doubled  and  the  ei\joyment  will 
be  less. 


There  are  an  estimated  2500  to  2700 
veterans  receiving  benefits  on  campus, 
atxHit  fifteen  of  whom  are  women.  Their 
niunber  is  small.  Their  needs  are  some- 
what bigger. 

Bob  Hughes,  president  of  the  Veter- 
ans Fraternity  here  on  campus,  .feels 
that  women  veterans  are  getting  the 
shorter  end  of  the  stick. 

"A  lot  of  males  look  down  on  women 
because  they've  been  in  the  service. 

They  seem  to  think  they're  different. 
But  thev  have  feelings  and  needs  just  as 


anyone  else.  They  are  discriminated 
against  more  than  males".  Hughes  said. 

Hughes  stressed  "1  really  don't  feel 
comfortable  talking  for  women  veter- 
ans, but  a  lot  of  people  against  the  war 
may  object  to  them." 

Women  are  welcome  to  the  fraternity 
and  Hughes  said  that  a  few  ex- 
pressed interest  in  joining. 

The  real  problem  is  that  not  much 
attemion  from  collegiate  veteran  organ- 
izations  is  given  to  these  women.  As 
Hughes  put  it,  "They  don't  get  the  at- 


tention when  they  walk  into'  an  office. 
They  should  be  allowedjo  prfsept  their 
views,  too." 

Brend  BIyther,  a  Business  Adminis- 
tration major,  presently  on  a  leave  of 
absence  from  City  College,  is  one  veter- 
an who  do^n't  see  much  unbalance  in 
the  scale  of  equality.  "I've  not  come  up 
against  much  difficulty",  she  said.  "The 
Veterans  Fraternity  seems  like  it  will  be 
a  big  help.  A  person  gets  all  the  benefits 
as  males,  and  there  are  those  you 
wouldn't  want  anyhow." 


If  Jesus  Christ  were  to  dosticli  a 
thing,  what  wouM  be  have  to  live  for?  In 
days  of  old,  when  Christ  was  struggling 
to  become  recognized  as  the  "Mes- 
siah," He  did  pot  commit  acts  of  de- 
struction to  gain  attention.  How  dare 
this  Laszio  Toth  destroy  such  a  master- 
piece in  the  name  of  God? 

Toth  will  undoubtably  spend  a  good 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 
sanitarium.  This  is  to  be  his  punishmeaU. 
for  depriving  others  of  total  beauty. 

Yes,  there  are  millions  of  sick  people 
in  the  world.  These  people  bring  viol- 
ence and  destruction  upon  others  simply 
to  say,  "Look  at  me,  I'm  a  humian  being 
too." 


* 


Campus  Views 


How  Do  You  Relate  fo  tlie  Compos  Anff-wifor  Acfhifies? 


By  Speacer  Natttac 


DcHbStakcr  —  Political  Sckacc 


Personally,  I  support  campus  efforts 
against  the  Vietnam  war,  but  I  feel  that 
its  socialist  direction  may  be  partially 
responsible  for  the  ever-increasing  apa- 
thiatCC.s^^ 


What  activities?  This  is  one  of  the 
est  apathetic  campuses  I  have  ever 
seen.  ~. ■    ^  ■    ~.  ~ 


Kathy  Riaetti  —  Psychology 

When  walking  to  class  I  take  the 
leaflets  hut  never  go  to4he  activf(te» 
because  of  work.  C.C.S.F.  doesn't  seem 


to  be  involved  as  much  as  other  colleges 
in  the  bay  area. 


*,* 
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tth"  Uttiversity  to  Improve  Ideas 

Rigii  fiesf ridjom  Mn)^  Go 


■t-^ 


ft 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  Albert  Jonsen  has 
retired  after  three  years  as  president  of 
the  University  of  San  Francisco.  In  a 
farewell  address  he  presented  several 
recommendations  for  the  development 
ofUSF. 

Referring  to  the  policy  of  the  Un- 
iversity of  Detroit,  Jonsen  advocated  a 
kind  of  two-president  administration 
where  one  would  handle  the  university's 
pubtte  life  while  the  other  would  guide 
the  educational  progress. 

Speaking  to  *50students,  faculty, 
and  staff,  he  described  USF's  problem 
as  one  which  comes  from  the  attainment 
of  so  much  academic  excellence  that  the 
result  is,  like  other  campuses,  a  loss  in 
if^distinguishing  features. 

ftfiWe  shall  be  submerged,"  he  said, 
"in  a  sea  of  similar  colleges  unless  we  in 
fact  find  a  distinguishable  identity." 

Jonsen  defined  distinction  in  terms  of 
uniqueness,  quality  and  notability, 
implying  that  the  first  two  elements 
would  automatically  bring  about  the 


THirar "- — ' — ■  ■     ■  ■    ■ — " 

To  do  this,  he  suggests  his  successor. 
as  yet  unnamed,  should  improve  the 
quality  of  imagination  at  the  university. 

By  imagination,  Jonsen  means  "the 
development  to  imagine  alternative  fu- 
tures, alternattve  ways  of  approach . 

"While  there  have  been  outstanding 
examples  of  this  kind  of  imagination 
displayed  by  members  of  the  faculty  and 
by  the  students,  I  feel  the  general  tone  of 
the  university  needs  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  imagination."     i 

Acknowledging  the'  envirohmeiatar 
and  humanistic  courses  already  at  USF. 
Jonsen  emphasized  a  need  for  more 
combined  efforts  to  "deal  with  the 
common  interests  in  human  problems, 
to  use  the  departmental  resources  with- 
out the  departmental  restrictions." 

He  also,  recommended  more  flexibili- 
ty in  the  rigid  study  formula  of  four 
years  so  as  to  allow  students  to  make 
their  own  contracts. 


Tfeedoin  of  Speecli . . .  Sonietimes 


(ConUniMtffrom  Page  One) 

"When  you  hold  a  rally  it's  not  the 
sanw  thing  as  an  open  meeting."  Sica 
asserted.  "You  don't  have  to  let  a  pro- 
war  person  speak  at  an  anti-war  rally."  *" 

Concerning  TurnbuU's  major  points 
of  dissension— the  denial  of  free  speech 
and  the  disruption  of  classes— Jane 
Sica's  retort  was  simple  and  concise. 

She  said  that  a  basic  premise  of  the 
SMC  is  freedom  of  speech,  and  the 
mobilization  committee  has  a  "gor- 


geous record  of  defending  free  speech. ' 
According  to  Sica,  the  SMC  has 
never  attempted  to  disrupt  classes,  and 
the  informational  picket  lines  outside  of 
rooms  on  May  12  were  specifically  di- 
rected to  let  all  people  go  through. 

Jane  Sica  felt  that  Turnbull  not  only 
had  no  right  to  speak  at  the  rally,  as  an 
advocate  of  the  Vietnam  war,  but  that 
he  was  using  the  issue  as  a  publicity 
channel  for  his  current  campaign. 


AT&T  -  "Our  aim  is  to  acquire  a  more  racially  balanced  public  relations  staff. 

Affirmative  Action  Program 
Aims  for  Racial  Balance  Here 


CCSF  Election  Polls  Reflect  Opinions 


Results  of  12  Sample  Ballot 

1 17  Sen.  George  McGovern  (Dem.. 
South  Dakota) 

52  Rep.  Shirley  Chisolm  (Dem..  New 
York) 

45      President      Richard      Nixon 
(Republican) 

22  Mr.  George  Wallace  (Dem) 
14  Sen.   Hubert  Humphrey  (Dem.. 
Minn.) 

13  Mrs.  Linda  Jenness  (Socialist  Work- 
ers Party) 
10  Mr.  Eugne  McCarthy  (Dem.) 

REFER  END>|-r " 


What  shouM  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
Stales  concerning  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

129  Immediate  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces 
89  Set  (he  withdrawal  date  for  all  U.S. 
forces 


33  Continue  Vietnamization 
42  All  out  military  effort 

Do  you  favor  tbe  repeal  of  abortion 
laws?  Yes  194  No  108.  Should  restric- 
tions against  abortion  be  removed?  Yes 

210No93. 

SHould  laws  against  homosecuality  be 
repealed''  Yes  184  No  116.  Should  the 
criminal  penalities  for  personal  use  of 
mariguana  be  removed?  Yes  218  No  97. 
Do  you  approve  the  recent  Calif.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  abolishing  Capi- 
tal Punishment"'  Yes  178  No  133 
'Do  you  favor  freeing  Angela  Davis?  Yes" 
142  No  160 

Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  Angela 
Davis  to  get  a  fair  trial?  Yes  1 50  No  1 59 
Do  you  favor  passage  of  Calif.  Proposi- 
tion 9.  the  Clean  Air  Environment  Act? 
Yes  215  No  78. 

Do  you  approve  of  keeping  U.S.  weap- 
ons and  troops  out  of  the  Middle  East? 
Yes2t2NolOO 


The  AfFirmative  Action  Program  of 
•(.".merican  Telephone  and  Telegr;<^> 
Company  has  reached  all  the  way 
across  the  country  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  • 

Ronald  Callvert  and  Frank  Walsh, 
representatives  from  AT&T,  are  visit- 
ing campuses  in  an  attempt  to  encour- 
age members  of  minority  groups  and 
women  to  choose  a  career  in  public  rela- 
tions. 

"We  are  looking  at  California  be- 
cause a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion has  Spanish  or  Chinese  Sur- 
names," said  Walsh.  "The  major  prob- 
lem," he  said  "is  persuading  these  peo- 
ple to  leave  this  part  of  the  country  and 
come  to  New  York." 

The  move  would  be  paid  for  by 

AT&T. 

-^-  "Our  aim  is  to  acquire  a  more  racial- 

hf  balanced  public  relations  staff.  One 

that  would  be  on  an  equal  ratio  with 


that  of  the  entire  country's  population," 
t.w^JimtiKued.  '      -.<:v,.l-\: 

Once  a  candidate  is  hired  by  AT&f 
he  will  be  trained  in  either  public  rela- 
tions or  advertising. 

Knowledge  in  these  fields  is  not 
mandatory  because  the  trainee  is  put  to 
work  under  the  supervision  of  an  experi-- 
enoed  person  who  will  coach  and  train 
him.  Afte*  the  initial  training  is  com- 
pleted he  will  be  sent  into  the  field  and 
train  with  individual  telephone  compa- 
nies. 

Salary  is  dependent  on  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  the  trainee  will  work 
after  his  initial  training,  but  an  average 
of  ffiOO  per  month  can  be  expected. 

.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  public 
relations  work  and  is  of  a  minority 
group  may  send  a  resume  describing 
experience,  schooling  and  interests  to 
Ronald  S.  Callvert,  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.,  195  Broad- 
way,. New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 
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Lawyer-Teacher  Campaigns  For  Board 


Ewl  Rick  Slakes,  candyate  for  tke 


inV.IISalilaaitoday. 

Stokes  is  a  practiciBC  San  Fra 
lawyer  and  forawr  hi^  ackaal  aai 
Mgli  sdMMtl  leacWrr — — 

Active  in  cnim— ity  affairs,  he  chairs 
the  progr  aa  coaiaiitlec  of  the  Family 


Sen  ices  Agcacy  board  of  directors  ami 

n- 
littcc  of  the  BarriMcrs'  chih.  Addi- 
tioaaily  he  has  serred  as  a  rcsoorcc  per- 
soa  for  the  police  com— ity  relations 
k«reaa  and  the  Mental  Health  Advisory 
Bowd. 


I      Nixon's  Popo/oritir  Declines      \ 


President  Nixon's  popularity  on  col- 
lege campuses  has  fallen  sharply  with 
the  renewed  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  has  reached  a  point  as  low  as  di|rin^ 
the  Cambodian  invasion,  a  recent  Col- 
lege Poll  puMished  b>  the  San  Francis- 
co Chronicle  reveals.       __ 

In  a  poll  of  341  college  students 

across  the  country  this  past  week,  only 

19  percent  felt  the  president  was  doing  a 

-good  or  excellent  job.        >'        i 


China  trip. 

The  poll  shows  the  President  never 
had  50  percent  of  the  students  behind 
him  at  any  time  during  his  term  of  off- 
ice. 

The  stnicnts  rcactioa  was  evidenced 

the  conntry.  However,  as  in  previons 
years,  the  actaal  dcmoostrators  repre- 
sented a  very  small  percentage  of  the 


DOOBOOOOOOeOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOBBOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOeOOOOOeOOOOOC 

College  Final  Examination  ScJiedule  Spring  1972 


Ttanriajr,  S  Jww  1973 

7-8  Duly 

7-8  MWF 


11-12  Friday  only  10:30-12:30 
12-1  Friday  only  10:30-12:30 


Totiriajr.  I3JMCI972 

8-12  9-10 

8-10  9-10 

9-10 

9-10:30 

9.45-11 


Daily     «-l2 

MWF     8-10 

TTh) 

TTh)       10:30-1 

TTh) 


2:.U) 


Chemisiry  I A 
Chemistry  IB 
Chemistry  3A 
Chewirtry  }&- 


1-5- 

1-5 

1-5 

4^ 


Friday.  9  JMK  1972 

12-1 

12-1 

12-1 

12-1:25 

12:45-2 

4^    ' 
4-5 

4-5 

4-5:25 

4:45-tTni) 

liHdajulXjMW  1972 

11-12 

11-12 

I  IT.  MTF.  IITTh 

3-4    ' 

3-4 

3-4 

3-4:30 

■kM^ . '. 


Daily 
MWF 

mi> 

TTH) 
TTh) 

Daily 
MWF 
TTk) 
TTh) 


8-12 

s-ia 


It-Ja-I2:3a 


1-5 


3:3a-5:3t 


Daily  %.\i 

MWF  8-10 
1:30-12:30 

Daily  1.5 

MWF  |.j 
TTh) 

TT)  3:30r5:30 

TTI>»  « — 


during  the  CainUMllan  invislun  liiu 
year,  only  one  of  ten  students  felt  he  was 
doing  a  good  or  excellent  job  as  Presi- 
dem.  It  had  been  as  high  as  40  percent 
whic-  ^was  reached  following  the  raceat 


Nevertheless,  the  resentment  against 
the  continued  bombing,  particularly  in 
North  Vietnam,  has  raised  tempers 
among  the  students. 

— C.  Csavossy 


TT" -:-:Z Diily — T? 

2-3  TTh) 

2-3:25  TTh)       3:30-5:30 

2:45-4     •  TTh) 

WcdMtday.  14  Jaae  1972  _    

8-9  Daily      g-12 

8-9  MWF     8-10 

8-9  TTh) 

8-9:25  TTh)       10:30-12 '0 

8:45-10  TTh) 

1-2  Daily      1-5 

1-2  MWF      1-3 

1-2.  TTh) 

1-2:25  TTh)      S:30-5:.10 

i:4f-3  TTh) 

Tkwaday,  IS  Jim*  1972 

10-11  Daily      8-12 

10-11  MWF     8-10 

10-11  TTh        1030-1:  '0 

10-11  TTh  I  IT     10:30-12:30 

5-6  Daily      1-5 

5-6  MWF     1-3 

Fridav.  U  Jmm  1972 

t-9riiday<Mily     8-1* 

9-ia  Friday  Mdy     8-1* 

l*-t  1  Friday  wdy     ia-.J»-l2:30 

1-2  Friday  Mijr     19-J»-I2ja 


N.B.  A  daas  that  BMcts  at  more  than  one  of  the  times  on  this  list  vrlH  take  its  fi- 
■nl  tc«  accordiiig  to  the  cwttcst  time  scheduled  in  the  regular  school  week 
e.g..  a  class  that  meets  MWF  9  and  WF  8  will  have  its  final  test  on  14  June 
nMMOTMMa*0MMMM«OMOOM«MMMMaM 
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Hongjsto's  Answer  to  Crime: 
Distribution  of  Wealth 


VISITOR  —  Andy  Maker  talks  to  hom>r  student,  Anita  BiUnps  jn  S-304. 

Wheelchair  Proves  to  Belfo  Handicap^ 

for  Anita  Billups  in  Scliool  or  Life 


Sneriff  Richard  Hongisto  believes  he 
knows  the  answer  to  why  we  have 
crime.  And  he  shared  this  answer  with 
City  College  students  when  spukc  10  a 
Sociology  20  class. 

Hongisto  blames  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  our  society  as  the  cause  of 
crime.  Any  society  in.  which  "the  rich 
get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer  in- 
creases tfime.  "-stated  the  sheriff.-"* 

Equal  distribution  of  wealth  would  or 
will  reduce  crime  was  the  idea  expressed 
by  our  newly  elected  sheriff.  Economics 
and  the  distribution  of  wealth  influences 
grime  and  perpetuates  crime. 

"The  classic  symbolic  example."  he 
cited,  "is  prostitution."  His  arguments 
were; 

*Thc  girls  are  mostly  blacks  from 
low  income  backgrounds. 

•The  customer  is  usually  a  white 
middle-class  businessman. 

*The  girl  is  usually  arrested,  the  man 
almost  never. 

*A  high  income  c)istom.er  buying 
from  a  low  income  source. 

His  conclusion  was:  If  the  girl  wasn't 
desperate  and  the-  man  so  wealthy  that 
he  could  spend  frivolously,  this  situation 
wouldn't  happen.  • 

The  results  of  our  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  that  the  poor  go  to  jail 


because  they  have  no  economic  power. 
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The  rolling  hills  of  City  College 
present  a  major  problem  to  a  student 
like  Anita  Billups.  She  operates  a 
wheelchair  on  campus  and  encounters 
some  steep  inclines  in  the  process.  But 
this  does  not  prevent  her  from  attending 
her  classes  and  graduating  with  honors. 

Anita  will  be  completing  her  studies 
in  June  with  high  honors  and  an  overall 
average  of  3.63.  She  has  been  on  the 
Dean's  List  twice  and  hopefully  will  be 
again  this  semester.  Her  classes  have 
been  primarily  in  Medical  Assisting  for 
the  past  two  years  and  she  hopes  to  do 
medical  secretarial  work  in  the  future. 

Anita  has  been  in  a  wheelchair  "on 
and  off'  for  the  past  1 7  years  as  a  result 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  does  admit 
to  some  mobility  difficulties  at  City  Col- 
lege. She  drives  to  school  but  relies  on 
her  wheelchair  to  get  to  classes. 

She  chose  mcdiCal  assisting  afler  two 


semesters  of  general  studies  ai  San 


Francisco  State.  "I  've  always  had  an 
interest  in  medicine"  explains  Anita. 
She  presently  is  in  the  work  experience 
program  at  Mt.  Zion  Hospital  receiving 
patients  in  the  Tumor  Institute. 

Previously.  Anita  had  been  in  the 
clinical  laboratory  but  claims  that  sfie 
prefers  "meeting  and  working  with  peo- 
ple." Her  work  at  the  Tumor  Institute 
which  treats  cancer  victims  is  "reward- 
ing" and  states:  '  The  cancer  patients 
have  ihorc  appreciation  for  life." 

In  Medical  Assisting  her  handicap 
does  not  interfere  with  her  skills  and  she 
plans  to  work  ut  either  Mt.  Zion  Hospi- 
tal or  the  University  of  California  Medi- 
cal Center  in  the  fall.  The  M.A.  pro- 
gram trains  its  students  for  medical  off- 
ice work  and  light  liursing  duties  in  hos- 
pitals or  clinics.  Anita  Billups  feels  this 
is  a  practical  career  and  especially  en- 
joys the  contact  with  people. 


mat  IS  money  lor  uau.  unu  uiey  have  no 
political  power,  which  is  because  they 
can't  contribute  large  amounts  of  mon- 
ey to  camoaiens. 

"Jails  can't  be  changed  from  the  in- 
side because  the  powerless  go  there." 
Hongisto  pointed  out.  "The  poor  only 
have  the  right  to  di.scourage.'  And  in 
jail,  one  form  this  takes  ij  the  burning  of 
-their- mattresses  along  with  causing  oth— -^ 
er  disturbances. 

The  Sheriff  showed  that  as  the  rate  of 
violence  is  greater  in  a  country,  so  is  the 
country's  idea  of  what  the  capacity  of  a 
jail  should  be.  He  believes  that  the  "ero- 
sion of  cfvil  liberties"  is  related  to  the 
increase  in  jaiUi/e.  "The  greatest  free- 
dom-for  its  citizens  is  jn  Scandinavia," 
says  Hongisto.  "There  the  jail  size  is  for 
60  prisoners." 

The  Sheriff  is  in  charge  of  1,200  pris- 
oners and  nearly  12,000  persons  are 
processed  through  the  jail  a  year.  He 
estimates  that  about  50  to  70  percent  of 
those  in  jail  are  in  for  victimless  crimes. 
Arrcists  for  drunkenesri.  drugs  and  pros-  •  ' 
titution  account  for  about  41  percent  of 
this  total. 

Sheriff.  Hongisto  felt  that  it  was  most 
important  that  jails  or  any  other  crimi- 
nal agency  can  not  be  studied  apart 
from  society.  He  emphasized,  "We  have 
to  understand  the  society  we  live  in." 


Joe  ilinorf  ffefires  4ffer  42  ITeors 
of  Service  to  f fte  CCSF  twrnfus- 
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Riordan,  Sweeney  Seek  College 
Board  Seats  in  June~6tli  ileetion- 


With  over  30  candidates  hoping  for  tt 
seat  on  the  new  Board  of  Governors  for 
the  city's  Community  College  District, 
the  June  6  election  will  ask  San  Francis- 
co voters  to  extend  enough  scrutiny  to 
eliminate  about  25  of  them.  — 

In  such  an  election,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  develop  issues  of  the  slight- 
est voter  interest  is  to  be  stimulated. 

But  at  least  one  candidate,  attorney- 
educatof  John  Riordan.  concedes  there 
is  no  real  "issue"  in  the  race  for  seven 
board  memvers. 

The  most  important  function  of  the 
board  will  be  the  approval  or  amending 
of  the  administration's  budget. 
—  While  R4ordan  4>€li«v«s -'^t^iere 
should  be  communication  between  the 
trustees  and  administrators,  faculties, 
and  students,"  he  anticipates  a  general 
harmony  of  educational  interests  among 
the  parties. 

Riordan's  own  priorities  include 


"developing  coutses  respohsTve  to  the 
requests  of  the  community." 

Tlowever,  when  asked  about  stu- 
dents" complaints  concerning  somC* 
compulsory  aspects  of  college  curricu- 
lum (i.e.,  prerequisites,  classroom  at- 
tendance), he  replied,  "it  would  violate 
the  purpose  of  a  board  of  trustees  to 
meddle  in  such  matters.' 

One  other  candidate,  Dennis  Swee- 
ney, gives  much  of  his  attention  to  stu- 
dent problems.  With  the  experience  of  a 
probation  officer  and  social  worker, 
Sweeney  hopes  to  "provide  parity  on  all 
committees  for  all  those  (including  stu- 
dents) involved  in  the  district." 

Among  his  plans  lor  City  College  are 
the  expansion  of  the  Work  Study  Pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  College  Readiness 
Program. 

Both  these  candidates  are  running  on 
comparatively  low  budgets  but  with  ac- 
tive support  from  community  organiza- 
tions. 


"My  advice  to  young  people  is  just 
What  I've  always  told  them:  'Get  your- 
self involved  in  something  constructive' . 
'~  To  help  others,  and  grow  as  a  person, 
you  have  to  do  it  yourself;  no  one  is 
going  to  do  it  for  you.  You  just  have  to 
get  out  there  and  do  it!"  affirmed  Place- 
ment Director  Joseph  A.  Amori.  sched- 
uled to  retire  this  month  after  42  years 
as  a  pioneer  in  Northern  California 
higher  education. 

Probably  a  500-page  biography, 
rather  than  a  newspaper  story,  would  be 
required  to  do  justice  to  the  accomplish- 
.  ments  of  this  gregarious  and  versatile 
man.  recently  incapacitated  by  a  worn 
cartilage  in  the  hip  sockets 

"Joe  ■  Amort  lias  In  fuei  UeiUllie 
something  of  a  legend  in  Bay  Area  aca- 
demic circles.  Beginning  his  career  in 
1927  as  a  Physical  Education  Teaching 
Assistant  at  San  Jose  State.  Amori  has 
lent  his  teaching  talents  and  administra- 
tive zeal  to  Oakland  Public  Schools. 


College  of  San  Mateo.  U.  C.  Berkeley. 
Golden  Gate  College,  and  San  Francis- 
co State  and  is  largely  responsible  for 
City  College  as  we  know  it  today.  •  - 

As  an  administrator  here.  Amori 
pioneered  programs  in  Job  Placement. \ 
Counseling.  Work-Study.  Financial  > 
Aids.  Student  Government.  Athletics, 
and  WWII  Veterans'  Groups.  From 
1947  to  1949  he  served  as  advertising 
and  business  manager  of  The  Guards- 
man. 

Most  of  these  activities  were  volun- 
tary, without  any  extra  pay.  Among 
subjects  he  has  taught  are  Physical 
Education.  Mathematics.  Business 
Education.  Health.  Office  Manage- 

TBwit.  Person  net  Administration.  Ad- 

vertising.  and  even  Social  Dancing. 

Despite  this  active  role  initiating  and 

supervising   Junior   College   programs 

and  services  \nfbu  found  time  to 

devote  his  energies  to  personnel  services 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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Guardsman  Reporter 
Clinic  Effective  ami  Helpful 


Writing 


The  Guardsman   ran   a  story  on 
March  16.  I.<i72.prai>>ing-the ->M:il>ng 


clinic  on  campus.  Not  content  with  the 
interview  which  produced  the  story.  The 
Guardsman  assigned  a  reporter  to  sign 
up  for  the  clinic  to  find  out  if  Richard 
Lippman  and  Ellen  Nold  would  indeed 
"immediately  offer  their  friendly  assist- 
ance." 

The  results  were  even  better  than 
could  be  expected.  wHfen  faced  with  a 
writing  sample  a  grade  school  student 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  Elen  Nold 
somehow  found  something  right  about 
it.  After  pointing  out  the  good  aspects  of 
the  paper,  Nold  gave  constructive  criti- 
cism and  wrote  examples  to  illustrate 
what  she  meant.  No  question  was  too 
absurd  to  answer. 

Nold  then  suggested  another  assign- 
ment along  the  lines  she  had  demon- 
strated. Day  after  day  the  process  went 
on.  Nold  was  superb. 

Ellen  Nold,  who  has  a  Master's  de- 


gree in  English  Literature'  froiji  Stan- 
fordUniversity,  assured  the  reporter 
that  Richard  Lippmirt  was  her  "male 
counterpart." 

The  writing  clinic  started  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  two  teachers^on 
campus.  The  teachers  evaluation  in^the 
campus  library  described  them:  "Don 
Beike  highly  encourages  students  to 
speak  as  a  person."  And  "Joan  Wilson 
is  highly  recommended  by  her  English 
IB  ..  .and G5B classes." 

Students  at  all  levels  of  writing  go  to 
the  clinic  fcr  help  and  corrections  on 
their  papers  before  turning  them  in.  All 
people  are  met  with  the  same  enthusias- 
tic reception  and  aided  in  their  writing 
endeavors.  This  started  out  as  an  as- 
signment. Now  this  reporter  is  taking 
all  his  writing  to  the  clinic  for  evalua- 
tion. . 

About  all  that  is  left  to  be  said  is 
"write  on"  with  Richard  Lippman  and 
Ellen  Nold  at  S347  Monday  through 
Friday  from  9  am  to  3  pm. 

— Ridiard  Wolfr 


MOTTO  —  "It's  never  too  late  to  learn"  says  Mrs.  Alpha  Baker,  53,  who  will  grad- 
uate from  City  College  in  June  and  attend  S.F.  State  thk  Fall.  Mrs.  Baker  was  ho- 
nored by  the  Black  Faculty  and  Staff  through  an  awards  dinner  held  May  23  here  on 
cauipiM-  She  received  some  $500  in  awards  including  a  typewriter  and  cassette  rec- 
orded for  her  futher  studies. 


TiJianclal  Aids  Deaiines  Daw  Near 


The  deadline  for  current  students  to 
apply  for  financial  aid  for  the  summer 
or  fall  semester  72  was  May  5.  Late  fil- 
ing, however,  will  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  current  semester. 

New  students  have  until  July  28  tt) 
file  for  aid  in  the  fall.  Current  students 
have  priority  over  new  students. 

Any  person  who  is  receiving  financial 
aid  now  and  has  dropped  below  11-1/2 
units  must  come  to  the  financial  aids 
office  for  an  interview  with  Kenneth 
Castellino,  the  financial  aids  officer,  to 
^^=^ttie*it;c^ti*  i^i.*:i.*  ^  die^g^  m  in- 
come, a  leave  of  absence,  in  fact  any 


change  necessitates  a  personal  interview 
with  the  financial  aids  officer. 

The  aforementioned  deadlines  apply 
to  all  programs  handled  by  financial 
aids  except  Federally  Insured  Student 
.  Loans  and  work-study  programs. 
F.I^.L.  deadlines  are  set  by  the  indi- 
vidual banks  and  Work-study  programs 
are  determined  by  the  department  inv- 
olved. 

To  receive  financial  aid  for  the  sum- 
mer session,  a  student  must  carry  at 
least  four  units.  Applications  for  sum- 

current  students  of  City  College. 


FOREIGN  BOUND  —  CHy  College  students  Rexford  Swift,  instructor  Shiriey 
Hoskins,  Martin  Gon  and  Jeanne  Kwong.  Their  (rip  will  be  an  educational  one. 

Experiment  in  International  Living 
Sends  Three  CCSF  Students  Overseas 


T"" 


While  their  contemporaries  are  look- 
ing for  employment  this  summer,  three 
City  College  students  will  be  taking  a 
six  seek  educational  tour  of  European 
countries. 

Rexford  Swift.  Martin  Gon  and 
Jeanne  Kwong  received  scholarships  for 
the  tour  through  the  Experiment  in  In- 
ternational Living  and  the  Biology  49 
cluvt. 

The  group  will  spend  two  weeks 
tniNclmg  in  Germany  before  splitting 
up  During  the  next  four  weeks,  each 
person  will  be  living  wjih  a  different 
famrtv. 


Except  for  Swift,  the  students  will 
stay  in  Germany  for  the  entire  trip.- 
Swift  will  go  to  Kenya  where  he  will 
study  Swahili  and  East  African  culture. 

Three  units  of  credit  in  Biology  49. 
will  be  earned  by  the  students  who  make 
the  trip. 

"The  goal  of  this  program,"  said 
Shirley  Hoskins,  biology  instructor,  "is 
to  give  underpriveleged  students  at  City 
College  of  San  Francisco  the  opportuni- 
ty to  experience  the  lifelong  benefits  of 
foreign  travel  and  residence  while 
receiving  academic  credits  which  will 
aid  them  in  reaching  their  educational 
gouK.' 


Bon-t  Forget . . . 
Vote  Tjomorrow,  June  6,^— 
For  the  Candidates  of  Your 
ll^hoice.  It  is  Your  Right 

Students  Rather  Switch  Than  fight 


$25  per  Semesfer  for  Foreign  SfiNfenfs 


1  he  Guardsman  Page  3 


At  one  time  there  were  as  many  as 
450roreign  students  at  City  College. 
There  was  no  tuition.  This  meant  that 
the  approximate  cost  of  $9O0per  stu- 
dent per  school  year  was  paid  by  the 
taxpayers  of  J>an  Francisco.      


The  Chancellor's  office  made  a  deci- 
sion to  charge  $14  a  unit  for  all  out-of- 
state  students  t»alleviate  the  tax  burden. 
The  tuition  applied  to  all  who  were  not 
either  American  citizens  or  foreigners  on 
resident  visas. 

In  1970  tuition  went  up  to  $30  a  unit. 
Joseph  Jacobsen,  who  has  handled  for- 
eign students  at  CCSF  since  1953,  and 
some  of  the  students  went  befqre  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  San  Francis- 


co Unified  School  District  and  caused 
tuitun  to  be  lowered  to  $25  a  unit. 

The  Chancellor's  office  set  the  maxi- 
mum tuition  for  junior  colleges  at  $25  a 
unit  or  $375  a  semester  in  the  spring  of 
71.  Compared  to  §tate^Colkge's  $3 
unit.  University  of  San  Francisco's  $57  a 
unit  and  University  of  California's 
$2100  a  year,  foreign  students  still  pay  a 
relatively  tow  tuition  at  junior  colleges  in 
San  Francisco. 

Currently  City.  College  is  accepting 
only  40  F  visa  students  each  semester  in 
an  effort  to  get  down  to  the  200  student 
ipHita.  Only  technical  majors  are  accept- 
ed so  that  after  two  years  trained  stu- 
dents can  go  back  and  help  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  natne. 


Two  Key  Administrators  Refirw 


Two  of  City  College's  most  impor- 
tant administrative  posts  will  soon  be 
vacated,  due  to  retirements.  For  Dean 
of  Instruction  Thomas  D.  Nesbitt  and 
Registrar  Gertrude  Somerville  some 
rest  and  relaxation  lie  ahead  at  the  con- 

"dusion  of  this-lheir  hist'semcstcr. — 

Both  are  25-year  veterans  of  CCSF's 
complex,  -hectic  administrative  depart- 
ment 


The  current  Instruction  Office  chief 
began  his  educational  career  in  1936  as 
a  temporary  Math  teacher  for  the  S.F. 
Unified  School  District.  World  War  II 
naval  service  interrupted  his  teaching' 
duties  from  July  1943  to  January  1946. 
Nesbitt  first  came  to  City  as  a  counselor 
in  1948,  and  was  eventually  appointed 
to  the  all-important  Instruction  position 
in  January  1967.  ' 

Dean  Nesbitt  plans  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  current  semester,  allowing 
more  time  yuth.his  wife  and  children  in 
San  Mateo. 


"Trudy"  Somerville  began  August  I, 
1948  as  Assistant  Registrar.  Her  depar- 
ture August  I  this  year  will  make  a  total 
of  exactly  25  years  at  CCSF.  Describing 
her  job  as  "busy",  she  smiled,  "I've 
nevct  had  time  to  get  bored,  that's  for 

Gertrude  Somerville  remembered 
that  when  she  began,  some  5,238  stu- 
— dents  were  registered  for  Fall  '48,  with 
no  night  or  Summer  sessions.  Fall  '71, 
however,  saw  14,730  day  students,  some 
6,000  night  registrants,  not  to  mention 
Summer  sessions.  "      

"It's  always  been'^one  deadlini;  after 
another.  For  my  first  three  months 
away  from  this  job  I  think  I'll  just  sleep! 
Later  I  plan  to  do  some  traveling  and 
spend  time  at  my  house  in  the  moun- 
tains, up  above  Sonora"  she  added. 
"Till  now  I've  never  been  able  to  spend 
more  than  two  weeks  there  at  a  time." 
'  Next  semester's  Registrar  will  be 


GOURMET'S  ARTWORK  -  Alan  Brooks'  Art  2B  class  has  spent  the  majority  of 
this  Spring  semester  working  on  a  much  needed  change  in  Smith  Hall,  the  school 
cafeteria. 

A  mass  of  artistically,  organized  and  appealing  colors  now  draws  undivided'  atten- 
tion to  the  south  wall. 

The  wall  has  become  a  canvas  for  a  mural  which  is  dressed  with  tempting«ranges, 
strawberries,  apples  and  grapes. 


Mills  Musicians  Perform  Bach 
Chopin  and  Schuman  for  CCSF 


Thunderous  applause  reverberated 
through  the  Arts  building  May  18  as 
musicians  from  Mills  College  per- 
formed varied  musical  selections  before 
_  a  large  group  of  City  College  students 
and  faculty. 

Mez/o-soprano  Margaret  Gorhan, 
currently  student-teaching  a  piano  class 
at  City  College,  opened  the  concert  by 
singing  four  Spanish  fold  songs  by 
Manuel  De  Falla.  This  was  followed  by 
songs  describing  nature  in  its  many 
forms  composed  by  Robert  Schumann. 
__  She  was  accompanied  by  Betty  Woo^ 
^"^^irShfiTaiiuwwo'SytrfpiTony  "a^artf- w^  -  * 


ning  pianist.  Following  these  perform- 
ances Betty  Woo  played  piano  music  by 
Bach  and  Chopin.  / 

The  last  selection  was  Chansons 
Madecasses  for  voice,  flute,  cello,  and  • 
piano.  The  first  and  third  songs  were 
reserved  in  character,  while  the  second 
song  gave  a  warning  cry  against  white 
colonialism. 

Other  performers  were  Barbara 
Bemhard,  flute;  Corrinne  Antipa.  cello; 
and  Rae  Imamura,  piano.  Thegroup 
was  conducted  by  Jean-Louis  Leroux. 
oboist  with  the  San  Francisco  Sympho- 
ny and  conductor^tJ4in4Collcgjhjf^;c!ff?nd 
"""Oakland.  "'         - -ia»>^«»— «.*  -^        ^ 


Bay  to  Breakers  —  Sweat, Gifts  and  Chaos.  But  I'll  Be  Back 


BASKETBALL  COACH  —  Sid  Phdan  a  winner  at  City  College  and  also  in  Russia. 

Doach  Sid  Phelan  Retu^s  After 
Successful  AAU  Tour  of  Russia . 


Sen.  (icorgc  McGovern  outpoints 
President  Nixon  as  the  presidential 
choice  among  college  students,  the  Col- 
lege Poll  shows. 

In  a  remarkable  switch  of  student 
preference,  the  South  Dakota  Senator 
has  jumped  to  the  top  of  the  collegiate 
list  for  the  Democratic  nomination. 
Ijigtli  .It  ihiiL'xpen^coflJcnaTOT'Ltl^ 
mund  Muskic  who  has  faded  badly  on 
the  campus  since  his  withdrawal. 

Students  polled  on  more  than  40 
campuses  resptmdcd  as  follows: 

Mc<iovem  -  56  percent 


0 

Nixon  -  38  percent 
Undecided  -  6  percent 

Governor  George  Wallace  has  never 
been  an  important  political  factor 
among  the  nation's  college  students.  On 
every  poll  conducted  by  the  College  Poll 
since  1968.  the  Alabama  governor  has- 
received  less  than  3  percent  of  student 
preferences. 

A  political  unknown  among  college 
students  only  a  year  ago,  McGovern 
was  sixth  choice  among  the  collegians 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  last  fall. 


City  College  basketball  coach  Sid 
Phelan  returned  home  after  a  "fantas- 
tic" tour  of  Eastern  Europe  with  an 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  All-Star  team. 
The  tour  included  1 1  games  in  Czechos- 
lovakia, the  Soviet  Union  and  Finland. 

The  AAU  team  consisted  of  the  best 
players  from  the  Olympic  Trials  Tour- 


barrier.  everyone  was  friendly  to  the  vis- 
iting athletes.  In  lact,  their  only  prob- 
lem was  to  minimize  the  activities 
schedule  and  concentrate  on  playing 
basketball. 

The  AAU  team  lost  its  first  game  in 
Prague,  and  then  dropped  two  to  the 
Soviet  Olympic  team.  They  f'"'s*)c^ 


nameni  in  Lundun,  Kentucky. 
JC  team  took  second  place  in  the  tour- 
ney, and  he  was  chosen  to  tutor  the  all- 
stars,  along  with  the  championship 
couch. 

Phelan  said  that  despite  the  language 


^ighi  8traight^»tns  w  th«  US»^K~ 
and  Finland. 

Besides  trinkets  for  the  family,  and 
sonrw  authentic  potato  liquor.  Phelan 
returned  with  a  mustache  and  mutton- 
chop  sideburnji. 


Ever  since  I  read  that  headline  in  the 
newspapers  I've  wanted  to  try  my  hand 
at  nmiung  it.  When  1  first  suggested  it 
to  my  wife  she  just  laughed.  But,  she 
knew  I  meant  it. 

Anyway,  the  big  day  arrived  before  I 
knew  it.  We  got  up  early  on  the  day  of 
the  race  so  I  codld  get  an  early  start  on 
working  up  my  courage.  Breakfast 
consisted  of  two  large  glasses  of  Gator- 
Aid  mixed  with  a  little  honey  for  energy. 
By  the  time  we  got  to  the  starting  point, 
Embarcadero  Y.M.C.A.,  runners  were 
everywhere.  Big  ones,  little  ones,  men, 
women,  and  children. 

The  building  is  about  sixty  years  old 
and  smells  heavily  ot  age  and  dust.  Mix 
that  with  the  odor  of  2.585  pairs  of  ten- 
nis-shoes and  brother,  you've  got  some_ 
smell! 

They  gave  us  free  physicals;  some 
guy  with  a  stethoscope  lifts  your  shirt, 
listens  to  make  sure  your  heart's  beat- 
ing, and  stamps  youi^  hand  with  a  red 
star  -  which  signifys  that  you're  alive. 
Then,  another  guy  hands  you  a  number 

rpoinis  X3U\  it 

You  walk  in  to  put  on  your  running 
togs  ...  all  kinds  of  chatter:  "Boy.  I 
hope  those  ten  beers  I  drank  at  the  club 
last  night  don't  bother  me  Don"  . . .  or  . 
..  "Yea,  this  is  my  first  one  too. .No.  I 
won't  be  trying  real  hard.  I'm  just  doing 
it  for  the  fun  of  it  to  see  if  I  can  go  the 
distance. 

Outside,  guys  are  doing  impressive- 
looking  exercises,  others  are  just  talk- 
ing, still  others  are  running  around.  The 
kids  begin  to  chase  each  other  as  their 
eagerness  overcomes  their  patience. 
Groups  of  wives  sit  in  family  cars,  chat- 
ting about  everything  and  nothing, 
looking  sleepy. 

The  weather  is  overcast,  cool,  and 
breezy  as  the  runners  begin  to  migrate 
towards  the  Spear  Street  starting  line. 
My  wife  kisses  me  good-bye/luck  then 
heads  towards  the  East-Bay  lerminal, 
the  No.  38  Geary  bus  and  the  finish  line 
at  the  opposite  end  of^own,  By  pre-ar- 


my  adrenalin  flowing. 

The  starter's  gun  booms  out  the  start 
and  a  tremendous  roar  is  echoed 
throughout  the  city.  Besides  the  press, 
about  3,000  Instainatics  snap  their  shut- 
ters. I  plan  on  Martine  dead-last  (for  the 
pychological  advantage  of  passing  a  few 
runners,  I  hope)  so  I  just  walk  as  do  the 
others  who  have  elected  to  avoid  the 
starting  jam. 

Some  guy  in  a  gorilla  suit  comes 
bouncing  up, drinking  wine  out  of  a 
goat-skin  and  200 cameras  snaphis  pic- 
ture simultaneously . 

About  three  or  four  minutes  after  the 
gun,  the  crowd  finally  begins  to  thin  out. 
Most  of  the  tail-enders  are  laughing  and 
joking  freely  as  they,  at  least,  are  in  this 
for  fun  -  as  am  I. 


By  Joseph  M.  Tamez 


The  Howard  Street  hotels  are  alive 
with  people  who  normally  are  less  than 
that;  distrubed  awake  by  the  thundrous 
roar  of  5, 1 70  tennis  shoes,  several  dozen 
police  motorcycle  escorts  and  various 
cat<alls,  cheers,  jeers,  trumpet-charges 
and  obscenities.  Yes.  folks,  that  is  bum- 
you  smell. 


Up  Ninth  Street  now' and  I'm  won- 
dering how  long  it  will  be  before  my 
strength  begins  to. go.  We  pass  Market 
Street,  turn  up  Hayes  and  for  the  first 
tinfie  are  able  to  see  the  enormity  of  this 
race.  As  far  as  one  can  see  up  Hayes 
Street  runners  cover  th^street.  Man, 
will  they  all  make  it?  .  ,;. 

The  hill  gets  steeper  and  I'm  begin- 
ning to  feel  pretty  good.  As  I  pass  a 
nice-looking  young  lady,  I  grin  and  her 
glance  makes  me  take  back  that  last 
thought  (we're  not  all  male  chauvinist 
swines,  lady!)  so  I  step  on  the  gas  a  little 
and  graciously  pull  away. 

Surprisingly  enough  I'm  almost  over 
Hayes  Hill  (Hell)  and  I've  got  plenty  of 
power  left  for  the  park.  The  black  kids 
on  Divisadero  are  flashing  black-power 
salutes  and  peace  signs  at  us  as  we  turn 
the  corner  and  head  down  Fell  Street. 

I  spot  a  runner  who  really  has  class: 


enough  to  the  linish  line  so  that  they  can 
just  drag  me  across  as  they  administer 
oxygen. 

We're  passing  the  buffalo  herd  and 
that  means  I'm  only  a  half-mile  or  so 
from  the  END.  Trouble  now.  traffic. 
God!  Can't  those  idiots  at  least  turn  off 
their  smoky  engines?  And  the  Sunday 
bicycle  freaks.  I  guess  they  think  it's 
cute  to  zip  in  and  out  between  tired, 
stumbling  humans  who  are  not  aware  of . 
their  antics. 

The  beach!  Turn!  There  it  is!  Now  I 
turn  it  on.  Look,  folks,  watch  me  fall  on 
my  face!  I'm  barreling  into  a  lot  of  run- 
ners. Whoa,  Joe!  Whoa!  But  I  can't. 
My  body  is  stuck  at  full  speed  ahead. 
Fellow  runners  to  the  rescue  and  I 
thank  you,  whoever  you  were. 

My  wife  rushes  over  to  my  side  and 
says  something  I  don't  understand.  I 
bend  over  and  barf  but  nothing  comes 
out,  my  breakfast  long  since  perspired 
out,  my  dinner  gone  to  energy.  So  I 
stagger  along,  barking  like  one  of  the 
seals  lounging  out  on  that  sunny  rock 
byely  a  stone's  throw  from  the  finish 


^".T^ 


rangement,  she  will  fill  me  in  on  the  ex^ 
citing  finish  as  I  fill  her  in  on  the  start. 

Ten  minutes  to  go.  I  do  some  quick 
laps  up  the  block  and  back,  just  enough 
to  raise  my  body  temperature  and  get 


tight  levis,  black  cowboy  shirt  and  black 


black  curly  one.  The  pooch  seems  to  be 
leading  by  about  five  feet.  — 

Into  the  park  now  .  .  .  ahh.  those 
cool,  cool  Pacific  breezes.  I  sec  a  Red 
Cross  unit,  hope  they  will  not  be  need- 
ed, but  they  are.  One  runner,  at  least, 
will  be  glad  he  went  down  so  close  to 
them. 

Further  along,  another  gallant  gen- 
tleman is  being  attended  to  by  a  host  of 
friends  as  they  lift  his  legs,  allowing  the 
lungs  more  freedom.  So  intent  am  I  on 
these  unfortunates  that  I've  forgotten 
that  I.  too.  am  beginning  to  tire. 

Another  man  goes  down,  hard.  I 
slow  down,  remembering  the^ 


line. 

The  jam  of  runners  gives  everyone 
time  to  regain  their  composure.  My 
sickness  past,  ^abell  is  retelling  me^ 
about  Ken  Moore's  come-from-behind 
.win,  but  I'm  not  really  listening. 
Thoughts  of  those  poor  unRfrtunates. 
the  dog,  the  effort,  all  the  "incidents" 
that  make  up  the  Bay-to-Brcakers.  Now 
I  know  what  they  mean  by  "breakers." 

As  I  pass  along  through  the  line, 
whk;h  gets  progressively  thinner,  the  of- 
ficial referee  hands  me  a  popsicle  stick 
with  a  number  on  it.  Mine  says  1,357 
and  I  don't  know  if  that's  my  time  or- 
position. 

A  lady  at  a  table  hands  me  an  "offi- 
cial B-B  certificate,"  another  one  gives 
me  a  tiny  bottle  of  orange  stuff  and  my 
popsicle-stick  gets  taken  away  from  me 
to  record  my  position. 

At  last  it's  really  over!  So  many 


cowboy  boots.  He's  wearing  an  official 
number  so  I  know  I'm  not  delirious  yet. 
The  guy  I'm  passing  next  is  huffing 
along  and  at  his  side,  at  the  end  of  a  ten- 
foot  leash  -  yep.  his  dog.  A  cute  little 


tic  flask  of  Gator^Atd  and  honey  imny-" 
back  pocket  -  my  emergency  restorative 
in  case  I  go  down.  I  throw  it  to  the  two 
men  who  have  gone  to  his  aid,  hoping  it 
helps.  Hopefully,  if  I  fall  it  will  be  close 


-journalists  will  write  of  it  for  days.  Par^ 
ticipants  will  re-live  it  until  World  Ser- 
ies time.  Some,  will  never  do  it  again 
while  most,  barring  illness  or  death,  will 
be  back  next  year.  I  know  I  wall. 


l'ate4lbcomn 


GUARDSMAN  OPINIONS 


* 


r*o»ytf  for  Tfce  Vleek 


Coascrvalive  -  A  statesmaii  who  is  enamored  of  existing  evils,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Liberal,  who  wishes  to  replace  them  with  others. 

^ _  Ambrose  Bierce 

The  Devils  Qiclionary 


Meeting  Popular  Demands  —  Is 
Ihaf  Really  Good  Democracy?— 


"For  many  Americans,  the  right  to  »ote  is  one  of  the  roost  treasured  of  all  duties  of 
citizenship.  With  this  in  mind,  a  few  words  of  advice  about  today's  electiod  are  in 

order. 
'    llnderstandaMy,  most  people  will  vote  for  the  candidates  who  will  do  what  the 
people  want  done.  While  there  is  nothing  basically  wrong  with  this  approach,  it  does 
contahi  a  possible  pitfall  for  our  society. 

Contrary  to  popular  myth,  the  best  interests  of  democracy  arcnt  served  by  elect- 
ing men  and  women  who  are  mere  puppets  controlled  by  the  strings  of  public  opinion. 
For  this  reason,  tolers  should  elect  people  who  will  try  to  do  what  is  right  rather  than 
those  who  will  do  onl>  what  is  popular. 

Knowledge  of  the  issues  is  an  important  part  of  voting  intelligently  as  well.  Pros- 
pective voters  should  make  use  of  every  opportunity,  whether  in  the  media  or  else- 
"Where.  to-find  the  best  decision  on  each  issue.  -    -      

Yet  of  ail  the  problems  that  face  the  American  electoral  system,  none  is  saMer 
than  the  number  of  people  who  don't  bother  to  vote.  Although  discrimination,  illitera- 
.  cy.  and  fear  may  prevent  many  people  from  voting,  the  fact  remains  that  many  Ameri- 
cans stay  avtay  from  the  polls  due  to  laziness  or  apathy. 

One  suggestion  for  solving  this  problem  is  to  make  voting  a  requirement,  as  in  the 
case  of  paying  income  taxes.  But  much  resentment  would  be  caused  by  this  method 
and  it  may  create  a  system  where  people  vote  out  of  fear  of  punishment  rather  than 
concern  for  their  country. 

lintii  each  American  is  willing  and  aMe  to  participate  in  the  electoral  system,  no 
»law  tan  make  Ns  a  nation  of  concerned  citizens. 

— EdHartiler 


EMPLOYMENT  —  Jobs  for  newly  graduating  students  begin  in  the  Placement 
Center  in  S-134.  The  grads  are  interviewed  there  by  the  prospective  employers. 


Jobs  for  Vets  Available 


-— f  raer:- 


\  . 


May   Determine -the 


A  $500,000  grant  from  the  Emergen- 
cy Employment  Act.  is  malcing  it  possi- 
ble for  some  CCSF  vets  to  get  part-time 
jobs.  The  Veterans  Educational  Incen- 
tive Program  was  established  last  Octo- 
ber and  began  placement  of  vets  last 
January. 

Sponsored  by  the  Community  Col- 
lege District,  the  program  is  designed  to 
give  vets  an  incentive  to  go  to  college 
and  to  keep  those  already  enrolled  in 
attendance. 

, ^^yienif^n^rUx-ptocvti  duector  G 

Tom,  "Placement  is  our  major  prob- 
lem. At  the  present  time  wc  have  H68 
vets  on  waiting  lists  and  some  have  been 
waiting  as  long  as  four  months." 


Open  to  all  full-time  students  who 
are  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era,  the 
program  pays  vets  S2.53  per  hour  for  a 
twenty-hour  work  week.  Employment  is 
restricted  to  agencies  or  organizations 
receiving  city  or  federal  funding. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  program 
is  that  vets  get  to  choose  the  area  in 
whk:h  they  wish  to  work.  The  only  re- 
quirement placed  upon  the  vet  is  that  he 
obtain  a  sponsor  within  the  agency  he 
works.  Employment  will  continueon' 
t^rpughihis  summer  into  next  semester. 

Any  instructors  on  campus  who 
could  use  a  school  aide  may  contuct 
Gary  Tom  at  the  Community  College 
District  Office  by  calling  864-3200.  ext. 
251. 


r 


Next   Pour    Years 

With  the  1972  election  campaign  in  full  swing,  candidates  are  plying  importance 
on  indhidnal  primaries.  In  Oregon,  for  example.  McGovere  w«&  the  only  maior  can- 
didate to  campaign  there  while  Humphrey  stayed  awav  calling  k  insigniricant.  But 
there's  one  primary  they,  wonldnl  miss  for  the  worid:  the  Jane  6th  primary  hercja 
California. 

The  one  outstanding  comment  all  candidates  arc  making  i»tiMl  CaKforaia  is  'nbe 
big  one",  "winner  take  M".  (The  candidate  who  achieves  plarality  wiw  all  171  dele- 
gate votes.  I 

'  So  with  the  primary  only  two  weeks  away,  political  eyes  are  slurpening  thei^ 
sights  on  the  dMtm  Stale.  This  is  the  one  thev  're  saying  thai  wU  he  the  deciding 
factor  at  (he  l>emocratic  (  oaventioa  ia  Miami  Beach,  and  the  campaipwn  arcn^ 
about  to  let  the  California  voter  forget  it. 

Three  T\  debates  have  been  schednled  prior  to  the  primary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
voter.  Mc^overa  m4  company  are  planning  to  contact  aM  regirtercd  Democrats  and 
here  oa  caanpw  speakers  are  representing  their  choice  for  the  Jane  6ch  decision. 

It 's  becoming  rather  obvions  that  the  major  candidates  are  nsing  some  psychology 
on  the  voter.  By  bniding  ap  the  importance  of  the  Califoraia  primary,  toters  wil 
hopefirily  be  more  nnMivated  at  «o(iag  time.  The  qaesiioa  ari>>es.  whom  wil  this  baid- 
np  benefit?  Snrely  it  will  bmtVt  the  contenders,  bm  what  wil  it  do  for  the  individoal 
voter?  If  it  make«  the  «oter  nvore  aware  of  the  isnes.  the  maa  who  wias  the  electioa 
had  better  lake  extra  care  lo  >ee  hi»  caaipaiga  promises  throngh  to  frailion. 

WeH  have  the  rcsalts  of  their  efforts  on  Jnac  6(h.  Only  then  wil  we  find  ont  to 
what  degree  the  voter  accepted  the  challenge.  Bm  to  amdify  a  popular  phrase,  what 
woidd  happen  if  thev  held  an  election  and  nohodv  voted? 

-PhiBaaeU 


With  Hoover,  the  Image 
Outlasted  the  Man      _ . 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  bccaam  the  first  director  of  the  Federal  Bnreaa  of  Invcsti- 

galfam  is  dead. 

Daring  his  48  years  of  service  be  bait  qaite  an  image.  He  wm  able  to  buUd  a  func- 
tionai  machine,  which  ran  withool  difficulty. 

Somehow  Hoover  managed  to  keep  the  F.B.I,  oat  of  politics,  bot  he  could  always 
manage  to  play  a  political  gaaw  or  two.  In  1968  he  played  the  political  ganw  by 
reactmg  with  asperity  to  Eugene  McCarthy's  calls  for  his  resigaation. 

la  the  last  few  years,  his  bnreancratic  sharpness  grew  dull;  not  only  because  of  his 
age  bot  by  maintaiaing  the  positioa  too  loag. 

Hoover  bait  a  mysterious  file  oa  promaMnt  United  States  citizens  rangaig  from 
the  fim  star  to  the  president.  There  wasn't  anything  Hoover  couldn't  find  out  about 
M^fpftm  person. 

He  is  credited  with  the  discovery  that  the  atom  bomb  secret  had  been  stolen  and 
ghai  to  Rassla.  :     '  ^  ^^^^-       ; 

His  go»eianwl  scents  capttvcd  sach  criminb  as  John  Dilltagcr,  George  **Biby 
Face"  Nelsoa,  Charies  **Prelty  Boy"  Floyd  and  "Ma"  aad  Fred  Barker. 

Before  the  end  of  the  30's.  Hoover  was  able  to  say  that  not  one  organiaed  crime 
gang  was  operatiag. 

The  Warren  Commission  accnscd  the  F.B.I,  with  negligence  after  President  K^- 
latioa,  for  aot  informing  the  Secret  Sen  ice  that  Oswald  was  m  Dallas 


„   m^ifrs  aad  sffufff  •#  IHC  •VA«0f MAM  w«at  f o 
witfc  •vatyibady  •  vary  fc«ppy  ••d  wmrm  svM««r. 


ttO***<l*»*»**<l*>*****<f******i***»***0**************' 
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saggcsted  ao  dancer.  

'Total  sccwity  for  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  b  rcdioriotm,**  Hoover  said 
in  an  interview  in  December  1964. 

la  1964,  he  observed  his  4tlh  annivcnary  as  director  of  the  F.B.L  hy  vraramg  of 
comnnaist  atteaipts  to  penetrate  the  civi  rights  anivement. 

After  Black  rtats  spread  across  the  aatioa  he  spoke  of  them  as  representmg  "a 
senseless  attack  oo  all  coastitnled  anthority  wilhont  purpose  or  ohicct." 

In  testimony  belore  a  Honse  Appropriatiotts  sahcommittee  on  Fehmary  23, 1968 
H6over  said  mack  amionalist  groups  and  stndcnts  of  the  new  left  posed  a  threat  to 
the  amian  »  sccnrity. 

He  aanwd  the  stadent  Noavioleor  Coordmaling  Committee,  the  Black  Muslims 
and  the  Revolntioaary  Actioa  MoveaKat  as  part  of  the  threat. 

There  were  caHs  for  his  resigaation  from  some  legislators.  RepnMican  Hale 
Boggs  of  Louisiana  accnsed  the  F.B.L  head  of  adoptmg  "the  tactics  of  Hitler's  Ges- 
tae and  the  Soviet  I  aioa.** 

Boggs  even  charged  the  F.B.I.  tapped  the  telephones  of  Congressamn. 

Hoover's  maniatory  retirenwnt  at  age  of  70  was  waived  by  l^esident  Johnson  and 
waived  agaia  by  Prcsidcat  Nixoa. 

k  was  obvions  that  the  aged  F.B.I.  director  had  growa  out  of  touch  with  the  needs 
of  his  cuantry  on  the  doawstic  level. 

His  inscnsitivity  lo  the  cries  of  our  nations  minority  groups  was  proof  that  he  had 
•veniayed  hk  welcome  in  snch  aa  iamortant  office. 


^ 


ri 


_^ lamort       

Certaiaiy  die  man  had  done  his  job  when  he  wm  ncedt^;  hi<  H  ym  he  tat  tire< 


Now  that  the  office SftfireJ^nrSflhe  F.B.L  is  vacaat  we  are  in  great  hopes  that 
Congress  wil  take  its  tiam  in  select mg  a  new  director  and  set  certam  limitatioas  on 
the  kngth  of  time  one  can  hold  the  seal.  Gforia  Weinstock 


NEWS  AND  REVIEWS 


WALTER  KRUMM  —  Tm  the  head  as  loag  as  everyone  agrees  with  me. 

Campus  Drama  Department 
is  Not  Only  for  Actors 


The  fact  that  theater  is  such  an  inte- 
grated part  f>r  San  Francisco  gives  the 
drama  department  at  City  College  a 
distinct  advantage  over  drama  depart- 
ments at  most  colleges  and  universities. 

Many  students  at  CCSF  are  actually 
into  theater  while  they  are  still  in 
school.  Others  go  into  Bay  Area  theater 
from  CCSF. 

Tim  Dungan,  a  former  drama  stu- 
dent at  City  College,  is  now  the  general 
business  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet.  Dennis  Hudson,  a  current  stu- 
dent, is  designing  commercially  and  has 
to  his  credit  the  sound  track  for  the  art 
exhibit  on  the  Stein  Collection  last  fall. 
Some  students  are  in  ACT  and  others 
are  in  the  local  black  theater  produc- 
tions. 

Drama  is  taught  at  City  College  from 
two  perspectives.  Teaching  the  arts  and 
skills  needed  in  acting  is  one  aspect  of 
the  drama  department.  Each  semester 
two  major  productions  are  presented  by 
the  department  in  addition  to  various 
minor  productions.  The  Little  Theater 
on  campus  is  used  for  these  productions 


and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  San 
Francisco  theaters. 

Aim:!^i<:^pect  of  the-drama  depart- 
ment at  CCSF  is  the  teaching  of  courses 
that  deal  with  the  study  of  drama  and 
the  techniques  used  to  produce  plays.  ' 

The  study  of  drama  is  not  restricted 
to  those  students  who  have  theatrical 
aspirations.  It  is  helpful  in  teachirig 
commercial  dramatic  techniques  -which 
are  useful  in  any  career,  especially  a 
career  in  teaching.  An  acting  cjass  is 
helpful  in  building  the  self-confidence 
and  poise  needed  when  speaking  before 
unknown  people.  Performing  on  stage  is 
also  good  for  easing  tensions  and  sooth- 
ing aggressions. 

The  drama  department  is  different 
from  other  departments  in  that  there  is 
no  department  head  as  such. 

Dr.  Walter  Krumm  described  him- 
self as  the  putative  head  and  explained 
that  as  meaning  "I'm  the  head  as  long 
as  everybody  agrees  with  my  decisions." 
Other  members  of  the  staff  include 
James  Maran,  James  Orin,  Glenn 
Nance,  and  the  stage  technician,  Lurec 
Baker. 


Future  May  Bring 
Perfection  —At  a  Price 


all,  you  can  now  eat  your  pop  corn  m 
the  very  same  theatre.  Silent  Running 
will  bring  you  together. 

The  space  age  clock  is  set  ahead, 
when  the  earth  has  found  remedies  for 
its  diseases  of  war  and  poverty.  The 
weather  is  pleasantly  regulated  to  75 
degrees  every  where  all  year  'round.  But 
in  the  process  oT  reaching  this  Utopia, 
our  gentle,  tiny  ball  has  destroycil~all  its 
own  plant  life. 

Bruce  Dern,  astronaut  in  a  mam- 
moth space  station  for  eight  years,  has 
the  sole  task  of  keeping  the  final  rem- 
nants of  the  earth's  vegetation  alive. 

His  only  real  assistance  comes  from 
two  midget-sized  robots,  known  as 
Drones,  whom  he  ultimately  names 
Huey  and  Dewey. 

Told  that  the  mission  is  lo  be 
scrapped,  our  American  space  man  and 
his  two  lovable  companions  break  away 


_past  Venus,  unwilling  to  let  his  forest 
decay. 

Silenl  Running  is  a  bizarre  and  beau- 
tiful film  that  boggles  the  imagination. 
The  director.  Douglas  Trumbull,  who 


in  '2001 '.  is  a  wizard  for  entertaining  the 
naked  eye,  filling  it  with  outstanding, 
breathtaking  sights.  Technologically 
speaking,  Trumbull  has  a  vvorlofart 
for  himself.  — 

Dern,  the  star,  who  carries  most  of 
the  film  alone,  was  formerly  the  kind  of 
actor  who  people  could  only  recognize 
the  face  but  couldn't  place  the  name. 
That  was  because  he  was  the  guy  who 
was  always  killing  some  defenseless  old 
man  or  something,  professionally 
known  as  the  heavy. 

Dern  is  first  rate  in  his  performance, 
heartwarmingly  easy  to  like  and  re- 
spect, giving  depth  and  meaning  to  his 
portrayal. 

There  is  scarcely  a  dull  moment  be- 
causethe  film  addsdryhumorto'sus- 
pense  and  mixes  it  with  a  strong  shot  of 
tearful  sadness. 

Unlike  some  I'llms,  this  one  was  nqf 


edited  and  thrown  together  just  to  save 
on  cost,  or  to  get  it  out  on  time  to  reflect 
the  mood  of  the  public.  It  has  been  done 
with  just  the  right  grain  of  class. 

— Ronald  Levy 


f 


Sports  Rouml-Up 

Track  Team  Places  1,  2  &  3; 


Rams  Chosen  Conference  Firsts 


Ecology  realists,  space  buffs,  one  and did  most  of  those  startling  special  effects 


by  Emmet  Barton 


City  College  track  team  streaked  t6~ 
a  respectable  finish  at  the  Nor  Cal  Meet 
on  May  20.  The  Rams  placed  fifth 
among  the  26  junior  colleges  in  compe- 
tition. 

Cirilo  Morgan  paced  the  Big  Red's 
spurt  with  a  winning  time  of  1 :5  1 .9  in 
the  880.  Both  the  440-  and  mile-relay 
teams  placed  second,  and  Ron  Ruffin 
ran  third  in  the  hundred-yard  dash  to 
close  the  Ram's  scoring. 

City  College  has  come  on  strong  in 
post/season  competition  bellying  their 
depressing  Conference  finish.  The  Rams 
just  didn't  have  enough  team  depth  to 
win  many  dual  meets,  but  had  enough 
fine  athletes,  led  by  Morgan  and  Ruffin, 
to  finish  high  in  open  competition. 

Writing  a  baseball  articli^this  far  af- 


vtT  the  season  is  like  flogging  a  death 
horse  -  a  simile  most  appropriate  consi- 
dering the  performance  of  Coach  Do- 
mecus  and  Co.  But  there  are  some  final- 
congratulations  to  be  made. 

Tharlo  Johnson  was  chosen  for  the 
All-Golden'  Gate  Conference  First 
Team.  Johnson  led  the  Rams  in  batting, 
was  second  in  RBI's  and  led  the  league 
in  stolen  bases. 

Other  Ram  stars  were  Dave  Giorgi, 
the  league's  home  run  leader,  and  Steve 
Pointer,  who  was  tied  for  second  in 
complete  games  and  finished  fourth  in 
Strikeouts. ^ 


MASSIVE  DISTRUTH!  -  In  this 
column  last  issue,  it  was  reported  that 
the  Rams  batted  only  .210  as  a  team.  It 
is  now  noted,  with  apologies,  that  the 
final  team  average  was  .253. 


•  Campus  Views  • 

What  Was  the  Happiest  D^  of  Your  life? 


Vince  Poelma  -  General  Education 

It  was  the  day  I  got  out  of  the  Army! 
I  started  a  whole  new  trip.  In  the  service 
I  was  expected  to  mimic  the  behavior 
and  ideals  of  others. 


Jim  Howard  -  Photography 

The  day  when  I  left  America?  Just 
compare  what's  happening  here  with 
what's  happening  in  other  countries. 
How  many  people  in  America  are 
happy?  Other  countries  are  different. 


Rodney  Walker  -  General  Education 

When  I  had  my  first  son,  Terry.  I  had 
been  hoping  for  a  boy  and  that's  what  I 
got.  It  really  made  me  happy 


Jeffrey  Wolfe  -  General  Education 

Probably  it  was  the  day  of  my  first 
successful  gig  with  a  rock  and  roll 
group,  it's  really  gratifying  in  so  many 
different  ways,  when  everything  clicks 
and  goes  off  right. 


Paul  Anderson  -  Spanish 

I  really  hated  the  service.  The  day  I 
goi  nul  of  the  Army  was  my  happiest. 


The  first  thing  I  did  was  get  really 
drunk,  and  it  felt  great. 


Paie  t  Tkt  GMrdiaM 


1 


Farewell,  Alma  Mater,  Farewell 

Although  ther«  are  no  plans  for  a  formal  gradua- 
r  tlon  exercltft  fit  CC^*  ♦>«|«  yi>«r,  THt  QUARPSMAN 
thought  that  some  students  might  want^to  have 
their  own  private  sheepskin  presentations.  ^ 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  occasion  ring  with  the 
true  sound  of  the  halls  of  ivy,  we  herewith  offer  the 
official  CCSF  Hymn  with  Special  Commencement 
Chorus: 


■4 


Alma  Mater  of  our  hearts 

~  Blessings  be  thine  ever        ^^ 

Though  we  travel  distant  parts 

Alma  Mater  of  our  hearts 

Blessings  be  thine  ever 

Though  we  travel  distant  parts 

_         Lose  thee  we  will  never. 

"^"^of  on  memory's  sea  of  yetrrs"'---- 

Thou  wilt  ever  sail 

Here's  a  toast  through  shining  tears 

To  thee  Hail!  Hail! 

(Special  Commencement  Chorus) 

Time  has  flown  and  we  must  leave 

Halls  that  bid  us  stay; 

Friends  for  whom  we'll  ever  grieve. 

Found  'long  thy  dear  hold. 

We've  but  wishes  well. 
God  protect  thy  might  soul 
.  Farewell,  Farewell! 


VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  -  This  picture,  taken  from  the  top  of  the  ScioKC  Building, 
shows  the  ChNid  Hall  Circle,  one  of  the  most  popular  mectiag  places  on  campus. 
Maay  students  ■  this  picture  are  at  City  Colle(e  for  the  last  tiac. 
art«3 
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Fairmont  Hotel  Owner,  Benjamin  Swig  Visits  City  College 


Hj\c  >ou  ever  Mondcrcd  >»hal  it 
>»ould  N:  like  to  (jlk  (0  j  millionaire? 
Si>mev>ne  ol"  the  calibfe  of  Rivkcrcllcr  or 
(.ieiu*  Bcniamm  Sv^ig  can  t'ulfili  that 
desire,  and  did  so  in  an  intcrM<%k  «»ith 
Cit>  Colle]|Ee  K>urnalism  students  last 


Perhai^^  i(  was  a  lK>>hoi>d  of  pK'king 
Nueherrics  and  selling  nc%»spapcni.  to 


help  hi>  lanul)  Or  perhaps  it  »as  his 
risefcom  these  humble  beginnings  to 
financial  greatness  \\hatever  the  rea- 
son. Bn  S*ig.  owner  of  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  civK'  leader  and  millK>naire  phi- 
-lanthropist  c\>mcs  on  .ts  a  one  man  puK- 
lic  relatMns  campaign  for  the  HoratK> 
Alger  c\>ncept  of  sucvess 

His  bK^graph)  is  alnu^t  le\tK>ok  in 
stxle  The  son  of  a  Russian  immigrant. 
Ben  Swig  recalled  working  during  the 
winter,  to  hdp  pa>  for  his  oMcr  broih- 
erx"  college  education,  his  v>wn  was  ter- 


wwated  at  high  in.'>KH»t •- 

KortunateU .  during  this  period  of 
histor\.  education  was -not  the  onU 


force  that  directed  men.  There  was 
something  else  that  could  help  achieve 
prominence       ambition. 

It  was  this  ambition  and  the  practice 
of  a  simple  time-proven  phrlosophv . 
"honest  da\s  work,  for  a  good  da\  s 
pa>."  that  was  rc&ponsiNc  for  netting 
his  original  fonune  in  real  estate,  in  the 
carN  4irs 

In  l*)45^he  bought  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  whicAwas  then  what  thc>  called 
"an  old  lad>%  home  ""  He  went  on.  jok- 
ing. ">  ou  could  shoot  a  cannon  through 
thclobbx  and  not  hit  anvonc."  But  tim- 
ing, hard  work,  and  a  bit  of  luck 
changed  that.  As  anvone  can  see,  todav 
the  Fairmont  is  one  of  the  tmeu  hotels 
in  San  Francisco,  a  landmark. 

Now  estaNtshed  m  the  Cit>.  a  hotel 
magnate  wuh  interests  in  soeral  major 
citKs.  Swig  has  put  his  mone>  and  gen- 
ius to  wv>rk  for  the  contmunit>.  His  in- 
tlucncc  nnpct  fr»>m  lacdical  rw«arwh 


institutes  to  the  dilemma  of  the  "South 
of  Market"  resident 


SlUPRISE  ViSiTOR 
MdRc 


■  Before  lea»iug,  Swi^  paid  — 
Seated  arouud  the  table  are 


UfltcL 


Brit  Miwa.  Mi  Clwch,  Swif,  and  Rosalaaie  Ho. 


Peter  Ostaro,  iastmctor. 


One  of  the  current  results  of  this  in- 
fluence was  the  buitdiiig  of  a  theater  at 
Letterman  General  Hospital.  InsufTi- 
cient  funds  had  prevented  .the  building 
of  the  theater.  Consequentiv .  big  name 
peribrrocrs  couldn't  cntertatn  there  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  facilities. 

Making  4  deal  with  the  government. 
he  donated  half  the  monev  (SI75.1XH)) 
necessar>  for  its  completion,  his  feelings 
being.  "I've  made  a  lot  of  money  and 
I'm  trying  to  spend  it  while  I'm  alive. 
That's  the  wav  I  get  m>  kicks." 

"You  young  people."  Swig  said 
"should  work  hard  at  your  education 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
for  employ mcni  and  advancement  that 
you  have  in  this  country ." 

On  the  proNems  of  unemployment 


rMA  »clf,ire  rcctpwfUs  wtM>  hiive  limited 


opponunities  for  .idvancemeni.  Swig 
comntentcd  "I  Cfcl  that  the  job  situa- 
tKMt  will  improve  As  for  the  welfare.  I 
fed  that  It  IS  a  real  pnvNem  If  people 
•ant  this  kind  of  air:  ihe>  should  be 


willing  to  take  a  joti  or  job  training, 
there  are  jobs  for  those  who  want 
them." 

Swig  first  came  to  San  Francisco  in 
1944  and  has  been  a  resident  ever  since. 
Being  a  leading  civic  powfcr  as  well  as  a 
big  booster  of  the  city,  he  has  some  deH- 
nite  ideas  on  redevelopment. 

"The  South  of  Market."  stated  Swig. 
"is  an  cvesore  that  must  rebe  redeve- 
loped I  agree  with  Judge  Wiegin  that 
we  must  Tind  homes  for  the  people  v»ho 
are  presently  living  there,  but  we  should 
clean  out  this  area  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  what  did  he  think  of  highrises' 

"I  think  that  they  are  here  to  siav 
and  will  help  the  city  immensely  One 
way  they  will  help  is  by  bringing  m  in- 
creased propcrtN  tax  revenue." 
- — ^Titc  fatghftacs;-  coniiniifri  S^'^ 
••will  not  necessarilv  destroy  the  beauty 
of  San  Francisco.  For  instance,  the 
Transamerica  P\  ramid  was  built  m  a 
way  that  permits  people  to  see  the  vie* 
between  the  buildings." 


Students  Express  Two  Different  Views  of  Fathers'  Day 


GuardsaanPafeT 


By  Margarete  Zipse 

Before  Father's  Day  officially.was  set  ^'''^  ^°  ""''">  American  customs,  the 


apart  on  the  third  Sunday  in  June,  spe- 
cial  celebrjations Jo  honpr  fathers  in 
various  parts  of  this  country  originated 
independently  on  different  days  of  the 
calendar  year. 

The  first  suggestion  on  record  came 
"from  a  lady,  Mrs.  John  B.  Dodd,  of 
Spokane,  Washington,  in  1909.  She 
wrote  to  the  president  of  the  Spokane 
Ministerial  Association  proposing  that 
the  third  Sunday  in  June  be  set  apart  for 
honoring  fathers.  Her  idea  stemmed 
from  her  admiration  of  her  own  father 
who  had  successfully  reared  a  family 
after  the  death  of  their  mother. 

When  President  Wilson  pushed  a 
button  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  June  of 
1913,  unfurling  a  fiag  on  the  platform  at 
a  Father's  Day  celebration  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  Mrs.  Dodd  organized  a 
Father's  Dav  Associatioii. 

"Honor  thy  Father  andthy  Moth- 
er" has  its  rewards  for  the  writers  of 
verse,  florists,  con  feet  ioriers  and  tobac- 
conists. On  such  occasions.  Mothers 
'  laden  with  sweets  and.  flowers,  and 
Fathers  with  tobacco,  ciears  and  briEht 
neckties,  niurrhur  docile  "thank  yous'^ 
for  their  offspring's  thoughtful  gestures 
and  loving  pharases. 

And,  what  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  mothers  and  fathers?  Ah,  but 
wait!  There  is  a  Children's  Day  as  well. 


observance  of  Children's  Day  has  its 
roots  in  the  old  world.  In  the  Roman 

and  tuTheran  churchesTMayTJay  was 
the  day  on  which  children  were  con- 
firmed. The  children  carried  flowers  in  a 
procession  to  the  churches,  which  is 
probably  why  Rose  and  Flower  Sunday 
were  first  given  to  a  celebration  honor- 
ing the  child.  To  conform  to  the  season 
of  flowers  seems  a  natural  reason  for 
changing  the  date  from  May  Day  to 
June. 

The  earliest  known  observance  of 
this  special  day  was  on  the  second  Sun- 
day of  June,  1856,  in  Chelsea,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Reverand  Dr.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Leonard,  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  arranged  a 
social  service  for  the  children.  He  called 
the  day  Rose  Sunday.  Later  it  became 
known  as  Flower  Sunday.  In  the  of  a 
few  years  it  was  called  the  day  Rose 
Sunday.  Later  it  became  known  as 
Flower  Sunday.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  was  called  Children's  Day. 

Children  everywhere  throughout  this 
land,  be  ye  youngor  old,  remember  to 
cetetjrate  "yrour  rfay"on  the  second 
Sunday  in  June. 

Soon  it  will  be  summer.  A  special 
holiday  with  no  special  date  is  round  the 
'bend  of  the  seasonal  calendar.  Exams 
are  over!  School  is  out!  O'  Happy  Day! 


by  Gary  Okano 

their  mothers.  He  made  sure  the  boys 

On  Father's  Day,  like  every  Father's        studied  well  by  going  to  their  rooms  and 

Day  for  the  past  1 2  years,  Harould  S.         helping  them  out.  The  boys  wefe  taught 

Barnes' lwt).little  bastards  will  try  to         fo  finish  things  they  start    When  they 


Dean  Lesher  Feels  That  Suburbia 
Fopers  Are  "Growing  and  Vibrant 


remeniBer  to  say  "dad"  to  Uncle  Har- 
ry. To  Barnes'  sons.  Uncle  Harry  is  the 
man\hey  respect  the  most. 

Unlike  most  illegitimate  fathers, 
Harould  Barnes  treats  his  sons  as  if  they 
were  brothers.  Almost  every  day  of  the 
week,  he  goes  to  their  houses  and  takes 
them  together  on  trips. 

In  Spring,  when  the  baseball  season 
starts,  he  gets  his  boys  from  school  and 
takes  them  to  the  first  Giants  game  of 
the  season.  When  football  season  starts, 
he  always  makes  sure  he  has  three  sea- 
son tickets  to  the  Oakland  Raiders 
games.  Unfortunately,  this  year  he 
could  not  manage  to  get  three  Raiders 
tickets,  so  he  went  out  and  got  three 
49'er  tickets. 

By  convincing  their  mothers  to  ' 
move  into  his  apartment  building,' his 
sons  were  able  to  do  things  together. 
When  one  has  a  study  problem,  he 
makes  sure  that  he  gets  the  other  to  help 
him,  even  though  the  other  may  not 
know  as  much  about  the  subject. 

In  sports,  his  sons  play  on  the  same 
basketball  and  baseball  teams.  Barnes  is 
always  at  their  games,  rooting  for  the 
two  to  do  well,  as  most  devoted  fathers 
would. 

As  with  most  good  fathefs,  Barnes 
taught  his  sons  discipline  and  to  resp<ect 


joined  a  team,  for  example,  they  would 
play  for  the  entire  season. 

Whenever  either  of  his  sons  had 
problems  they  could  not  solve,  they 
would  go  to  Barnes'  apartment  and  ask 
for  his  advice.  To  them,  Barnes  had  all 
the  answers,  and  he  would  give  the  boys 
reassurance  and  tell  them  not  to  worry 
so  much  about  their  problems. 

Although  the  boys  know  their  rela- 
tionship to  him,  they  have  deep  respect 
for  him  as  a  father . 


"We  are  luckier  than  a  lot  of  legiti- 
mate kids  in  our  neighborhood,"  boast- 
ed one  son.  "Uncle  Harry  talks  to  us 
more  and  takes  us  out  more  than  most 
father  do.  He  is  very  understanding 
when  we  get  into  trouble,"  the  boy  add- 
ed. 

The  other  said,  "As  long  as  Uncle 
Harry  loves  us,  I  don't  care  if  we  are  il- 
legimate." 

Ha'rould  Barnes  is  as  proud  to  be  a 
father  to  his  sons  as  his  sons  are  proud 
..t2,ba.ye_Jiim..as.  A  Iathcx.,Tju.  Barnes,  It- . 
gitimacy  does  not  qualify  a  man  to  be  a 
good  father. 

"Since  when  does  love  have  to  be 
legitimate?"  Barnes  questioned  and 
then  added,  "I  figured  it  is  legitimate 
enough  when  \  am  devoted  to  my  kids 
and  to  their  mothers." 


By  Pat  Suliivaii 

The  suburban  press  is  "the  most  rap- 
idly growing  newspaper  in  the  country," 
says  Dean  Lesher  with  parental  pride. 
Being.the  owner  of  14  surbaban  papers, 
Lesher  is  positively  convinced  that  "the 
surbaban  field  is  most  growing  and  vib- 
jant." 

A  corporate  lawyer  who  bought  his 
first  newspaper  in  Nebraska,  Dean 
Lesher  is  now  President  and  Publisher 
of  Lesher  Newspapers,  "Progressive 
Hometown  Papers  in  California's  bus- 
tling East  Bay  and  fertile  San  Joaquin 
Valley." 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  CCSF 
Journalism  21  class,  Lesher  announced 
three  modern  and  distinct  changes  in 
newspapers. 

"Today  there  are  more  papers  and 
fewer  owners;  group  ownershi-  is  grow- 
ing," he  said.  He  cited  the  Santa  Clara 
County  reduction  from  8  dailies  to  its 
present  three.  "The  other  five  didn't 
offec  enough  geographical  interest  to 
interest  advertisers." 

Many  "small,  puny,  rundown" 
weeklies  arc  being  bought  by  major 
dailies  and  Lesher  gives  vrcdit  to  the 

Home  f conomics  t,wf%^%  Offer 
Badiground  in  Home  living 


a 


surbaban  shopping  center  for  this.  He 
noted  that  the  big  city  downtown  stores 
are  closing  because  of  the  expansion  of 
suburban  branches,  which  means  a  cut- 
back in  the  big  city  dailies  advertising. 
He  sees  the  end  of  the  big  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  within  20  years. 

"Only  compulsion  and  desperation 
would  lead  a  man  to  invest  in  a  big  city 
newspaper." 

Changing  production  techniques  is 
the  second  revolution  in  newspapers. 
His  company  is  building  a  "Flot  Metal 
Production  Museum"  in  memory  of  the 
old  hot  metal  machines  which  could  set 
a  maximum  7  lines  a  minute.  It  has  re* 
cently  purchased  a  new  photo  composi- 
tion machine  which  can  set  100  lines  a 
minute  and  Lesher  says  there  are  ma- 
chines that  can  do  1000  lines  per  min- 
ute. - 

The  picture  he  presented  ortheTutuVe" 
is  one  that  would  make  Herb  Caen  or 
Charles  McCabe  cry.  Typewriters  will 
be  replaced  by  computers,  editing  will 
be  done  by  the  reporter  watching  his 
story  typed  out  on  the  screen  above  him. 
But  Lesher  is  still  convinced  journalism, 
especially  in  the  suburbs,  is  just  starting 
a  new  era.  ~ ^ 


GO  SUBURBAN  —  Newspaper  owner  Dean  Lesher  talks  to  Journalism  students  J. 
Richard  Wolff  and  Alan  Whiteside  about  ibe  bright  future  of  suburban  newspapers. 


have  more  money  to  build  a  better 
staff,"  he  says. 

The  type  of  news  and  reporting  is  the 
third  change.  "Local  news  reflects  the 
diversity  of  the  community,"  says  Lesh- 
er who  also  believes  there  will  be  more 
openings  for  good  qualified  reporters. 
He  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  investi- 
gate reporter  who  should  be  "a  person 


Betty  Headricks,  here  for  one  semes-  . 
— ter  as  tempuiary  head  of  Home  Eeo — 
nomics  at  CCSF,  believes  that  the  home 
is  the  family  basis  of  American  life.  "It 
is  our  job  to  try  and  make  that  arrange- 
ment better"",  she  saM.  ^ 

"We're  all  concerned  with  homes 
and  families,  such  as  the  economical 
aspects  of  budgeting  with  money  for 
^food." 

Headrick's  department  is  also  inters 
edled  in  teaching  clothing  courses  and 
consumer  education. 

The  purpose  of  Home  Economics  dif- 
feers  from  school  to  school,  but  basical- 
ly it  tries  to  give  background  in  helping 
with  home  living.  As  Betty  Headricks 
put  it,  "Whether  taught  in  scientific  or 
art  form  we  want  the  course  to  enrich 
people's  lives." 

Asked  if  she  felt  that  women  take  the 
course  with  ideas  of  becoming  gdod 
housewives,  she  replied,  "That's  a  tradi- 
tional thought.  I  don't  think  it's  that 
way  ffpui  The  insiitution  of  marriage,  I 


believe,  still  has  a  place.  But  others  feel 
differently.  So  marriage  is  not  the  cen- 
tral thought." 

Some  courses  are  more  forijial  than 
others,  with  much  discipline  in  reading 
from  text  books.  But  Headricks.  even 


though  she  has  lectures  in  her  class- 
rooms.  thinks  it  is  basically 
"We  try  to  present  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches", she  said. 

A  basic  problem  the  instructor  faces, 
she  said.'  is  lack  of  interest  of  students 
who  aren't  enthused  or  seldom  come  to 
classes.  "But  the  rest  of  the  segment  of 
students  are  pretty  hard  working." 

Headricks  also  noted  that  there  have 
been  complaints  by  those  who  cannot 
even^get  into  these  classes. 

The  lovely  substitute  department 
head  said  she'd  rate  the  lab  equipment 
as  good,  but  not  excellent.  "We  have 
good  quality  but  little  quantity.  We 
could  also  use  more  staff  and  then  offer 
more  courses  when  the  money  is  availa- 
ble " 

Probably  less  than  half  the  students 
will  major  in  this  field,  Headricks  point- 
ed out. 

"Home  Economics  has  gone  through 
a  great  transition  in  the  past  ten  years. 
It  has  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 


timesJ.'i~ 

Contrary  to  some  male  beliefs. 
Home  Economics  is  open  for  both  men 
and  women. 

"We'd  love  to  fellows  around",  she 
said. 


New  Building  Need 

EDITOR'S  NOTF:  The  following  story 
appeared  in  the  June  1 1, 1952  issued 
The  Guardsman. 

When  the  proposed  classroom-li- 
4>fary.  building,  nov  in  the  planning 
stages,  is  finally  complet«l,  it  may  bear 
the  name  of  Could  Hall  in  respect  and 
tribute  to  Archibald  J.  Cloud,  presi- 
dent-emeritus of  the  college. 

This  was  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Student  Council  last  week  at  its  stu- 
dent governmem  banj^uet  as  it  paid  its 
respects  to  the  former  college  president 
who  "played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  establishment  of  student  activities  at 
the  college." 

The  Student  Council  pa.ssed  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
prove plans  to  dedicate  the  new  building 
as  Cloud  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  former 
president. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Dr.  Her- 
bert C.  Clish  said  he  would  present  the 
resolution  for  approval  to  the  Board 
^-^whenit-re-convenes  in^  August. 


of  acertain  nature,  an  inquisitive  na- 
ture, one  who  won't  be  stopped,  be  very 
patient,  hilve  a  superior  intellect,  with 
training  in  darn  near  anything.  Subur- 
bia is  an  area  of  action,  of  happening,  of 
interest." 

Despite  his  success  with  his  14  dailies 
and  weeklies,  his  45  '^r  interest  in  twice 
weeklies  and  his  ABC  radio  station  in 

Tutorial  Center  IVorlrs 
-wis- — 


From  such  time  as  the  board  would 
approve  the  resolution.  Dr.  Clish  said. 
Dr.  Cloud's  name  will  appear  on  the 
blueprint  and  eventually  on  the  building 
itself. 


The  Tutorial  Center  is  tutoring  about 
600  City  College  of  San  FHtancisco  stu- 
dents a  semester  with  about  125  tutors. 
Dr.  Lance  Rog<frs,  a  Physics  instructor, 
started  the  Tutorial  program  about  four  ' 
years  ago  when  a  great  number  of  his 
students  were  dropping  out. 

He  decided  that  many  of  them 
dropped  out  because  college  work  is  dif- 
ficult and  they  need  help.  So  Rogers 
started  tutoring  in  a  littlr  booth  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Science  building.  It 
became  so  popular  that  the  administra- 
tiofi  moved  him  to  S-347  and  estab- 
lished the  Tutorial  Center. 

The  Tutorial  Center  used  all  of  its 
SI  5,000  budget  this  semester  and  could 
have  used  two  to  three  times  that 
amount. 

Tutors  are  either  paid  S2.53  an  hour, 
given  units,  or  are  straight  volunteers. 
Dr.  Rogefs'says  that  what  they  need  is 
more  volunteers. 

The  students  are  generally  exceed- 
ingly complimentary  of  the  tutors.  Very 
few  students  complain  and  some  are 
grateful  for  excellent  results. 
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The  'Golden  Years'  Phase  Out  -  Pioneer  Amori  Exits  Jogging 


=^ 
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in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Rising  from  Lieuten- 

anl  Junior  Grade  (b  full  Captain  in  16 

—  years  a^tiy?  duty Jalmosl  unheard  oOo- 


were  the  school's  'Golden  Years'.  This 
wasduring  the  Depression,  and  there 
was  a  closeness  and  affectton  among 


non-combat -duties),  he  published  nu- 
merous personnel  manuals  and  surveys. 

During  the  Korean  conflict  he  served 
as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Oakland 
Airmen's  Training  School,  since  deac- 
tivated. Innumerable  special  commen- 
dations were  awarded  for  his  accom- 
plishments in  areas  of  service,  morale, 
recreation,  training,  public  information 
and  personnel  administration,  in  units 
ard  bases  throughout  the  world. 

Throughout  these  varied  career^  in 


~  faculty  and  studehTs,  a  sense  of 
together,  on  a  team.  Those  days  are 
long  gone,  and  wecan't  turn  back  the 
clock 

"The  problems  facing  education  to- 
day -  money,  population,  conflicts  and 
tensions  seem  almost  insurmounta- 
ble, h  will  take  strong,  capable  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  everyone  to  move  the 
school  a.^tiead  and  bring  back  some 
strong,  positive  morale," .   _ 


Education.  Athletics,  the  Navy,  Jour- 
nalism, and  Community  Service.  Amori 
has  been  a  prolific  writer,  publishing 
•  books  and  pamphlets  on  a  variety  of 
topics:  The  Junior  College  and  Termin- 
al Education.  See  Mexico  and  Live.'. 
The  Relief  of  Hypertension  Through 
Deep  Breath  Exercises.  Why  Junior 
College  Students  Withdraw,  to  name  a 
few  random  titles. 

At  home  in  thecity.  Joe  Amori  re- 
flected on  his  experiences  in  community 
-  ^°"ege  education.  "We  stajrtsdJCity 
'^  toITe'ge  in~r053  with  a  faculty  of  77. 

Only  nvo""oTThose  people  syill  be  left  af- 
ter this  summer.  To  me  the  first  five 


r\9  twr  fjviayiiui  piwIS.  7%nK7r1  COflTIO- 

ed.  *'i  haveafew  irons  in  the  fire.  I'm 
mulling  over  2  or  3  job  offers;  but  most- 
ly I  want  to  write.  I'll  have  the  time  now 
to  sit  behind  the  typewriter  and  knock 
out  things  I've  been  meaning  to  do.  I've 
led  an  active  life,  and  I  enjoyed  it  all!" 

Has  the  weak  hip  slowed  him  down? 
Amori  laughed.  "It's  stopped  me  from 
jogging!  I  hate  to  sit!  I've  lost  15  pounds 
sitting  around.  Your  cartilage  is  what 
absorbs  all  the  weight  and  stress  in  your 
body,  and  eventually  it  wears  out.  It's 
like  the  problems  ball  players  have  with 
their  knees.  My  doctor  talks  about  re- 
placing it  with  plastic  cement.  But  I'm 


HEADLINER  —  Joe  Amori  makes  fromt  page  news  in  1936  when  called  upon  to 
judge  beard-growmg  contest  at  Cky  College  of  San  Francisco. 


gonna  fool  them  all.  I'll  be  jogging 
again  berorc  they  know  ft!" 

Considering  Joe  Amori's  amazing 
life  and  improbable  feats,  we    -  unlike 


the  doctor  -    wouldn't  be  at  all  sur- 


Subcommittee  Views  Admissions; 
Against  Lowering  Requirements 


rlsed.  His  reirremcrit  Trom  education 
leaves  a  gap  in  administrative  leader- 
ship not  to  be  easily  filled. 

—Paul  Soodgrass 


A  state-wide  subcommittee  recom- 
mended hast  week  that  admission  re- 
quirements at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, the  State  University  and  Colleges 
— ■_  and  the  c6mmunity  college  campuses 
should  not  be  lowered  to  meet  minority 
demands. 

The  recommendation  was  nradclfb" 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Master 
Plan  for  Higher  Education  by  its  own 
subcommittee.  It  came  despite  pressure 
^  from  minority  groups  to  give  them  free 
'Z  access  to  the  nine  UC  and  19  state  un- 
iversities and  college  campuses. 

The  Delec^Committee  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Coordinating  Council  for 
Higher  Education  to  review  the  master 
plan  and  recommend  changes.  Like  its 
subcommittee,  its  members  consist  of 
both  educators  and  non-educators. 

The  subcommittee  chairman.  Louis 
Heilbron.  said  there  is  "little  evidence 
that  tinkering  with  admission  standards 
would  produce  any  substantial  benen<- 
cial  results." 

"Lowering  admission  requirements 
would  likely  produce  higher  attrition  in 


order  to  preserve  quality  or  would  result 
in  a  lowering  of  quality  ".  the  report 
stated. 

Under  present  regulations.  UC  takes 
the  top  one-eight  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates. 4ht  state  colleges  take  the  top  one- 
third  and  the  two  year  community  col- 
leges take  everyone  who  applies  who  is 
18  or  who  has  a  high  school  diploma. 

Heilbron  noted  that  even  if  admis- 
sion standards  were  lowered  at  the  four 
yearinstitutions  the  campuses  are  so 
crowded  now  there  would  be  little  addi- 
tional room  for  any  more  freshmen. 

The  subcommittee  report  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  community  college  gradu- 
ates have  the  greatest  trouble  get  ting 
into,  lower  admission  requirements  for 
such  transfer  students  to  2.0  (a  C  aver- 
age). 

And  to  make  room  for  such  students 
coming  in  at  the  junior  year,  the  sub- 
committee recommended  each  public 
four-year  campuses  lower  the  number  of 
freshman  and  sophomore  from  40  per- 
cent to  30  percent  of  the  undergraduate 
enrollment. 


Senate  Cuts  Out  Cal's  Tuition 


After  a  setback  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  an  amendment  on  the  Un- 
iversity of  California  budget  to  abolish 
tuition  was  passed  last  week  by  the 
State  Senate. 

On  ;i  vote  of  22- 14  support  for  the 
amendmeni   w:is  :ilmf><t  fniir»-|y  partj- 


The  amendment's  author.  Senator 
Walter  Stiern  (D-Bakersfield).  said  the 
student  fees  were  ordered  in  1970  when 
the  state  sorely  needed  the  funds,  but 
that  no  such  need  currently  exists. 

Stiern "s  opposition  to  the  university's 
tuition  was  also  influenced  by  the  fact 


^i^t"  ?L  I  "  ^"  """"  ^^*^  ■  *«  ^^*^  tradition  won  third  place  ni 
CU»Fsi4th  Annual  norirtry  Department  "Open  Honse"  contest  for  Grace 
Komaki  from  Japan.  The  show  was  hdd  rcccntfy  here  at  City  College. 


san  wiih  18  Democrats  for  it  and  13 
Republicans  in  the  opposition.  Ifthe 
anfKndment  appears  in  the  final  draft  of 
the  state's  S7.76  billion.  Republicans 
will  anticipate  a  veto  of  it  by  the  gover- 
nor. .  - 


thai  only  $1.6  million  of  its  $26.6-al 
lowance  is  going  to  financial  aid  despite 
claims  that  the  fees  would  account  for  a 
substantial  part  of  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents who  normally  can't  afford  the 
costs  of  attending  a  UC  campus. 


f  neao  apeaks 


On  Misused  and  Lost  iquipment 


Teacher  Puts  History  To  Music 


Not  everyone  can  conduct  a  history 
lesson  and  a  sing-alone  at  the  same 
time.  One  such  exception,  folk  music 
pundit  San  Hinton,  was  the  last  feature 
in  this  semester's  Concert  and  Lecture 
Series. 

Equipped  wiih  guitar  and  harmoni- 
ca, the  fifty-one  year-old  Hinton  set  out 
to  review  the  significance  of  folk  music 
since  the  16th  Century;  but  for  most  of 
Jljs  iiudicnce.  il.  was  an  excuse  for  a  fH)od 


song-fest. 

Hinton  introduced  his  program  say-* 
ing,"Folk  music  increa.ses  the  drama  of 
an  event."  From  there,  he  gave  a  recital 
of  either  extremely  raucous  or  maudlin 
songs,  with  notes  on  their  places  in  his- 


He  performed  18th  Century  lulla- 
byes,  complete  with  realistic  animal 
sounds;  as  well  as  songs  about  the  New 
World,  the  move  west,  and  religious 
songs. 

Eventually,  the  audience  requested 
that  Hinton  play  more  popular  tunes. 
Then  the  entire  Little  Theatre  broke  out 
in  choruses  of  Woody  Guthrie's  "This 
Land  Is  Your  Land"  and  Pete  Seegers 
"Rainbow  Race." 


ton 


When  the  spectators  departed,  the 
mood  was  not  like  that  of  students 
leaving  a  common  history  lecture,  but 
rather  from  a  pleasant  and  refreshing 
diversion  on  an  other  wise  languid  cam- 
pus. 


-■  Consider  a  photography  class  here  at 
City  College  which  loans  equipment  to 
its  students  for  \heir  use.  And  consider 
an  estimated  amount  of  losses  of  $2,000 
a  semester,  give  or  take  a  few  hundred, 
and  the  result  is  a  very  serious  problem. 
This  has  been  the  situation  in  City 
College's  Photography  Department 
whichyiow  employs  a  full  time  Civil 
Service  lab  attendant  to  reduce  this  rate 
of  losses.  Bev  Pasqualetti,  head  of  the 
Photography  Department,  claims  they 
"check  1 65,000  items  in  and  out  a  se- 
mester, which  is  a  low  conservative 
average.  With  that  much  equipment 
being  moved  about  there's  bound  to  be 
a  certain  percentage  which  will  be  lost.  " 
^-Tbc  -photograirftic  equipment  whfch 
IS  out  of  circulation  deprives  students  of 
their  chances  to  experiment  and  to  learn 
from  it. 

Losses  usually  occur  when  a  student 
has  legitimately  checked  out  an  article 
Pasqualetti  explains  that  "students 
never  show  up  again,  are  careless  and 


damage  the  property  or  lose  the  equip- 
ment." He  cited  an  example  of  a  camera 
that  was  run  over  by  a  trolley  car. 

'The  student  is  responsibleTor  any- 
thing checked  out  a.*;  it  belongs  to  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco"  de- 
clares Pasqualetti.  The  Photography 
Department  strives  to  help  the  student 
replace  lost  or  damaged  articles. "Mi- 
nor things  can  be  absorbed",  says  Pas- 
qualetti, "but  the  big  things  handicap 
the  department."  When  more  expensive 
items  are  stolen  the  school  turns  the 
case  over  to  the  police  department  "af- 
ter a  reasonable  amount  of  time." 

Overcrowded  conditions  add  to  the 
thefts.  Next  semester,  class  size  will  be 
decreased  "where  students  can  team 
more  and  teachers  can  teach  better" 
pronounces  the  head  of  the  department. 

"It  will  be  fairer  to  the  students  and 
better  to  the  instructors."  He  explains 
there  are  about  400 students  and  two 
buildings  being  used  by  photography 
students  presently. 


